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In African jungles, messages are often 
transmitted by talking drums — a method 
that is slow and limited to the distance 
an ear can hear. 

In American business, messages are 
transmitted by **talking" type — a method 
that carries written words any distance as 
quickly as they 9 re typed! 

Many businesses benefit by the up-to- 
the-minute efficiency of typing-by-wire* 
It helps speed orders to waiting customers 
. . . flashes specifications accurately to far- 
off factories . . . records stock transactions 
as they're discussed between distant points 
• • . saves time, mistakes and money in 
many other ways. 

A Bell System representative will be 
glad to tell you about this modern com- 
munication method. Call him through 
your local telephone office. 

BELL SYSTEM 
TELETYPEWRITER SERVICI 
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Here* the On© for 41 




tt\s a J'Li: am hk to remind you that this 
A stun nin^ new 191] Plymouth — so 
beautiful, so long, wide, low-swung — is 
a low* priced car! 

Inside, you'll find a glamorous new 
Fa si lion - Ton v In tcrior — a n i i ra e 1 e in rob 
or, fabric, appointments. And vnu'U dis- 
cover a new delight in Plymouth's new 
4-way Step- Up in Performance... giving 
yon new mastery of hills and traffic! 

And, for 1911, Plymouth announces 
PtttrrrTnaticSfuftittg^.a new Oil Bath Air 
' Iriinri lh.il add- lorrmme lifi-and irmi. 
nmy...new Engine Bearings which arc 
2 to 3 times longer-lived ...new Ignition 



See the Brilliant New 
Plymouth— Magnificent 
new Artistry of Design. 
New Powertnatic Shift injz 
—New 4-Way Step-L jj 
in Performance —New 

Fashion -Tone Interior 

19 (.-real Advancements! 



Protection to assure fast, easy starts! . 

Sec and drive thi> Big Beauh today 
at voiir nrarby Phnmuih dr den Plym- 
outh Division of Chrysler Corporation. 

OTIIKIt >IW IF ATI It EM 

• New counter n u \m km tkcnk un — goes 
up or down easily at a touch. 

• \kw safety rims on wheels prevent 
"throwing" of the the in ease nf blowout 
or puncture at hijji >jiei-il-. 

• New sealinc throughout body against 
dust, water, heal ami noise. 

• Choice or 1 1 SU \k j new colors at no ex- 
tra cost. New 2 -tone rolor combinations 
available on the Special Dc Luxe sedans. 




Try Pow t*riii nl It* Sli I f I i n *i — 

n rr-iJijf-'icMit- inilri* iiiitrfiFurl — u ilh 
nrliiut v liin iiuili on of rfrtniri of ihe 
whirling motions of noriiiiil <lriviita. 




t <i-»liiwkti- 1 oih' I nHT*or-n m ir- 
wIp of color, fulirir. ap|H>iri1iot-nt*-. 
Ixiiutfim- — Mifii|ituoii<i 2-luiir ii|ilio|. 
*h-r% in the S|H'i'IhI lh- Lnx»- 1*1) utoutli. 




I-Wny *il«*p-l"p in 1\ rf«mimncc— 
Utmtlv >ou tttttCntSfed tlorM*povi«*ruml 
tctrqiii-.iicvt' truii->ioir>*ioii uiiil n*"« a\\v 

ratios. Drivi- rJbig i ■ »*!-.- muter* 



Nmlon ■ Buil non u flt-bUnftiMl on the 30l1i of tttty mnrnti hy iti» Ctiamber of Ccwnnicrf* of the Cnim! Sim*!. PubllcaTion 
Orfli^. lVmhifiBton. D C ftdUortal. Adrrriionj; Cirrulciinn Ofll™* I *SI 5 H Sued. N W , Wa»hinKton. D C. Sub- 

■crJpOofi prJte S3 Utt ont jfo»r* |7 5ft Uutp yeiw: 25 rtriii a ropy Enicreil at oml rta*i nulirr M*Mt 2fl, U»2ti ti th* 
IM*t Offli* nt ttiohlrtfton. D, C, P •iMltlcmul entry «1 ororiiwlcfi Conn., umkr *ti<? Act Murrh 3 1BT9 l»HiLt*.1 tit U. S \ 
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PF.RH A PS that sounds fantastic. Hut 
somewhere in your plant there is 
space for a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel with 
which to generate your own power. 
No special construction is necessary. 
Diesel fuel is cheap. No unusual atten- 
tion is needed. And there are no de- 
mand charges. Hundreds of manufac- 
turers have reduced power costs 20%,, 
so . c n —and more— in exactly this 
way. That is a "gold mine/" 

Hut don't expect to get such savings 
with just any Diesel. The power job in 
your factory calls for the "work horse" 



type of Diesel. Where an engine puts 
in years of continuous work, low fueJ 
cost alone won't give you Jow power 
cost. You must have low maintenance 
cost, too. Fai r hank s- Morse builds 
industrial Diesels for that. Operating 
records pro re it. 

What can be accomplished in your 
plant can be determined before you 
invest a penny. Why not investigate? 
Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Depart- 
ment 120, 600 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, 111. Branches and service Sta- 
tions throughout the (J« S. and Canada. 



• Model 32 F-M stationary two-cycle 
Diesel for heavy-duty service — one of 
the simplest and most reliable en- 
gines available. This Diesel is built 
in a wide range of sizes for varying 
power requirements and has a re- 
markable record for economical 
operation. 



FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

DIESEL ENGINES HITS* SYSTEMS 

PUMPS fflSMEf S-1I0NEIS 

ELECTRICAL MACHINEIT FARM EQUIPMENT 

FAIRBANKS SCALES STOKERS 

RAILRQAI EQUIPMENT All CONDITIONER! 
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Its better business 



tor our men 
to go Piilhmm 



—ON TRIPS OF 250 MILES OR M 




Mr.M.J.Beirn 

r'ice-Pren* it* Charftr of Sale*, 
t he American Hntliutttr a tut 
Sttt mta rtl Sanitary Cor/ tarn f ian 



Mr. Beirn says, "While we 
enforce no rule specifying how 
our salesmen should travel, 
we look with favor on their 
use of Pullman," Read his 
reasons below. 




^fflHja REASONS," declares Mr. 

A Beirn, "should it seems to me 
be fair I v obvious. 

"In the first place/" he says, "Pull- 
man assures I hern of reaching thru 
appointments on time in virtual I v 
any kind of weather* It also assures 
their getting there rested and re- 
freshed hy a nighTs sleep, ami tlui* 
belter prepared to make a sale* 

"Extra Comfort and Convenience 11 

"Also, we feel the representatives of 
rh<- \mcricati Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation arc entitled to 
the extra comfort and convenience 
Pullman affords/' He adds:— 

*\ ..on most trips of 2>0 miles in- 
over it is just better business, we feel, 
for our men to go the Pullman way," 



There . , . from an outstanding busi- 
ness man . . . are logical words that 
clearlv explain the advantages <d 
Pu Hi nan for business travel. 

But there are many advantages 
that Mr. Beirn did not mention. 

For example. Pullman gives a man 
a chance to work while he is travel- 
ing. It gives him an opportunity to 
take the luggage he needs, including 
1T*0 lbs. free in the baggage car. And 



Pullman's service is available practi- 
cally everywhere. 

Pullman's efficiency, convenience 
and clublike comfort conserve everv 
business man's energy . . . are a help 
to every business man who uanls to 
get places quickly, on schedule* in 
business trim! 

To those who value these advan- 
tages Pullman is ihc rnosi economical 
form of travel (see Mou i . 



On an average V W g f \ ^% ^"l;^^: 

* j m jy "j-A B flr M flf lion for only a triflr r^lra! 

overnight trip of f W '■iu-Mo l imiu^.-^ ( .n 

300 miles a lower X ~ ^ S^'J&Ft 2 °* m4ir4 ***** 

6_ t I j| little if nov son rum* .i law** 

erth cost* only ^LWWW b*mi u> r ^. u- 

{besitte* ya>ur accompanying Jimt riant rait fare) 
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The "soap i>ox" today will be 
a real car tomorrow 






The problem of 
youth at the wheel 



Gangway! Here he earn es — freckles, 
soap box art (I all , , . but time doesn't 
s to p a n d it wo n * / be lo n g till it * s th e 
real ear he wants . • . How will he 
look at driving:* 

An engineer his first time ;it tht: throttle 
. . , A pilot up on his first solo . . * Ship's 
captain — first voyage on the bridge. And 
a boy his first day at the wheel. 

Those things are new horizons — new 
rcsporisihilifies for a hoy. They ask lor 
Mhiu'ment, fur nerve ami tor knowledge. 
0 • • 

"Youth at the H'heel" is just as vital an 
issue among responsible American parents 
as an election or a war. If touches your boy 
— not tomorrow — hut today. 

You shudder at tragic accidents involv- 
ing carloads of young folks. 

You see traffic-ridden streets and race 
track country highways. 

You know you can't keep on saving 
forever, "You're still too youny;" when 
it comes to the family car. 

We helieve when the time comes for 
the youth to rake the wheel he can have 
no better background for taking it right 
rhan the example of a careful-driving 
father. 

Will a boy drive reasonably if he con- 
tinually hears his father boast how he 
"broke all records from such-a -place to 
such-a- place"? 

Will a boy think seriously of fenders and 
doors if his father is continually 



getting fen tiers straightened and doors 
fixed ? 

Will a hoy be disposed to Driving Sports- 
manship if his dad hogs the road, doesn't 
bother with signals, and* in case of acci- 
dent is always out first to g;vc the other 
fcl I ow **a piece of his mind"? 

Care less -driving fathers don't neces- 
sarily breed careless driving sons —but 
'1 want to be like Dad" is sfill a great 
trait of an American boy. 

Fathers land mothers, tooj can often lie 
held accountable lor driving sins of omis- 
sion and com misston by their chddren. 

It you respect your car, your children 
have a better chance to respect it. 

// yost drive carefully and responsibly 
you set an example that cannot possibly be 
harmful to them. 

Accidents can and will happen, but we 
sincerely believe they will happen less 
of ten when parents let their children start 
driving only alter they have passed, not 
the test for a driver's license, hut your 
test for their driver's "Moral Responsi- 
bility License''! 



ini.iow ink 

CI RVIi OF 
COVMDKNCH 

GfOfeth of I.umfwn 
men* pnl \c\ holder * 
■niter 1^12. ilir v*»r 
of our ffjundtntf. 











































































































































"Why *t go&J driving cf rnr#r*cr to Lvmb«rm«m?" 

You may a-A that u,ue\tion saving, "Your buii- 
ties* rs fnMJnnj* car-), not driving them." 

That true. The difference is w « insure car* 
that are well driven -really gdt-ed*:ed mk*. 

It is t hi % practice that hat enabled Lumber- 
men* to reduce the co*t of automobile insurance 
a* low a* it can go and soil represent tup insur- 
ance *afcty. 

It is this practice which ha* enabled Lumber- 
men* constantly to turn back to id policyholder* 
substantial yearly dividend*. 

Picking only the good risks means tower cost 
protection to the mki that arc picked. 

I vet a Lumbermen* agent in your city protect 
your car and your liability for your car and tell 
vim about the famous 
* Sot Over SO" Club. 
Lumber men* agents 
a'c located through- 
out the United 
States and Canada, 




Lumbermeps 

MUTUAL CASUALTY COM PAN Yv3U*3 

JJXtES S. KEMPER, President Home OJ/tce: Mutual Insurance BUg., Chi cap xf^j^j/ 
Operating in Sex York State ai [American) Lumbermen* Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 



Shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 



HEN the Germans broke through at 
Sedan it was freely predicted that only a 
miracle could save the French. But long 
before this modern Sedan the crumbling 
process had stalled. Ever since the Blum 
regime, the French politicians had been 
experimenting with socialistic doctrines 
and radical reforms that upset the coun- 
try's economy when the greatest need was 
national cohesion. While Frenchmen 
dreamed of security behind the Maginot 
Line, their industry was strangled by re- 
strictive legislation and administrative 
contradictions. When the inevitable con- 
fusion resulted in military catastrophe it 
was almost certain that there would be no 
miracle. Internal troubles had long before 
created a spreading cancer that no mili- 
tary genius could eradicate, 

Norton Webb, who traces French politi- 
cal history from Blum to Petain in this 
issue of Nation's Business points out the 
significant governmental activities that 
ended in the French collapse. He has made 
a special study of French affairs for the 
last two decades and covered assignments 
for such papers as the Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston Transcript and Man- 
chester Guardian in France, Belgium, 
Britain and Germany, 

Defense anxieties offer opportunities for 
agitation to remake the nation which, in 
more normal times, gets scant attention 
One of them is the idea for getting Gov- 
ernment into the ^railroad business as it 
was in the war year of 1918 and a season 
thereafter. Railroad executives are con* 
fident that they can take care of all de- 
fense needs. One of them, who is in a 
particularly well placed position to know, 
gives a railroad man's reasons for his 
confidence in believing that the railroads 
can carry their share of the load. 

Herbert Corey, contributor of "Wash- 
ington and Your Business'* checked up on 
alien registration plans and tells employ- 
ers how they may cooperate with Govern- 
ment to prevent sabotage or damage. 

Ed Thomhill is an engineer who has lived 
at Greenbelt since 1937, but not in gov- 
ernment housing. He was formerly with 
the Farm Security Administration as- 
signed to the Greenbelt project. Fred 
DeArmond ia on the staff of Nation's 
Business. 

The statements from the writings, 
speeches and testimony of Wendell Will- 
kit were collected by the staff from his 
numerous papers that have been appear- 
ing since 1934 when he made a talk before 
the Birmingham, Alabama Rotary Club. 

Ralph F. Armstrong has specialized on 
digging out facts in industrial storied and 
was once known as one of New York's 
most successful Investigating reporters. 

Milton W. Jiler is managing editor of 
Commodity Research Bureau. Inc. in New 
York City. 
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The Client Nobody Wanted 



This plant's accident "past" was so 
poor that those insurance companies 
lacking effective means of helping it 
build a safety ,+ future", shied away 
from its workmen's compensation. 

But to American Mutual, a past 
accident record is one guide to what 
must be done to bring about safer 
working conditions. Of prime signifi- 
cance is the sincerity of Management 
in wanting to build a safety future. 

Investigation of this plant disclosed 
that Management was aw r ake to the 
need of aggressive, forceful change. 
Our engineers became convinced that 
with proper organization, safety could 
be installed, and they recommended 
acceptance of the plant's insurance. 

Safeguards were devised, methods 
improved — under guidance of 
American Mutual safety experts who 
also knew the production methods 
employed in this type of plant. 

Today, after five years, the acci- 
dent record has been so improved that 
instead of paying far more for insur- 
ance than competitors, the plant is 
paying less — $607 less per $1000 of 
normal premium for such operations 
than it did before American Mutual 
helped cure its accident trouble. 

Meanwhile, the firm has profited 
as thousands of others have from 
American Mutual's service of refitting 
men who have been injured , . . and 
from cash dividends of 20% or more, 
paid regularly by American Mutual 
and its affiliate on almost all forms of 
insurance except life. 

American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company, Department 
1.5, 142 Berkeley St.. Boston, 
Mass. Brunch** in 59 of the 
Country's Principal Cities. 



^Qfget 3 profits with 

American Mutual 




V 



v. 
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EFFICIENCY 



FUEL Salisf action IS * 
"ringer" lor eHicien 
cy! The proof ia in (he 
record. This uniformly 
elficient coat mined along 
Ihe Norfolk and Western 
Railway is winning new 
u*er* every day through^ 
OUl the country. 

■Replenish your supply 
o( Fuel Satisfaction now. 
Then when you need the 
right coal for your par- 
licular use — domes lie, in- 
duslrial or special — you 
will have ample quan- 
tities oi this clean, de- 
pendable, economical 
luel. Be sure you are gel- 
ting Fuel Satisfaction f^\ ^ * 
when you buy coal, Al 
ways reorder this quality 
coal by name. 

You are assured prompt deliveries 
oi Fuel Satisfaction, via the Norfolk and 
Western Railway's modern transporta- 
tion service,, in sufficient quantity to 
meet all of your fuel demands. For 
cheerful assistance in the solution of 
any fuel problem or further information 
about N. & W. origin coal, letephone or 
write; Coal Traffic Department, Roa 
noke, Va., or any of the railway's Coal 
Bureaus located at the following ad 
dresses: 833 Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Boston; 819 Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago; 904 Dixie Terminal Build- 
ing, Cincinnati; 1819 Union Commerce 
Building. Cleveland; 1740 Book Build- 
ing, Detroit; 1105 Reynolds Building, 
Winston - Salem; or any representa- 
tive of the railway's Freight Traffic 
Department, 



NORFOLK 

AMD 

WESTERN 



CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 



Through the 
EDITOR'S SPECS 



White House arithmetic 

TO JUSTIFY the Tennessee Valley 
project cost of $500,000,000, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his Chickamauga 
Dam address, used some rather amaz- 
ing figures. 

He said engineers had told him that 
the annual loss from floods in the 
Tennessee Valley was $25,000,000; 
that the topsoil annually carried to 
the sea by floods averaged another 
$25,000,000; that better farming and 
forestry could produce at least $25,- 
000,000 a year more and, finally, that 
a saving of $25,000,000 a year could 
be made by cheaper electric rates and 
wider distribution of power. 

Listening to these "practical" esti- 
mates of the President we recalled 
Adam Smith's remark, quite as true 
now as when he wrote it in 1776: 

I have no great faith in political arith- 
metic. 

Other skeptics read the speech, too. 
Among them was Representative Jen- 
kins of Ohio, who knows something 
about the Tennessee Valley, having 
been a member of the House Com- 
mittee to investigate the T.V.A. He 
cited in reply to the President a state- 
ment by the Corps of Engineers of the 
Army that the average annual flood 
loss in the Tennessee Valley is $1,780,- 
000. The Army engineers placed the 
river's annual discharge of silt into 
the Mississippi River at 3,525,000 
cubic yards. The President's conten- 
tion, said Mr, Jenkins, would value 
this eroded soil at $7 a cubic yard, or 
considerably more than the value of 
the best grade of bituminous coal ! 

As for the saving of $25,000,000 a 
year in electric rates, the Ohio Con- 
gressman adduces the fact that the 
gross revenue of all electric power 
companies in Tennessee before the 
coming of the T.V.A. was only $23,- 
211,000. Since Tennessee constitutes 
87.7 per cent of the T.V.A. service 
area, he concluded that for the Presi- 
dent's figure to be right electric power 
would have to be virtually free. 

And he calls it economics 

THAT EMINENT scribbler, economic 
mentor of the New Order, Stuart 



Chase, has published another tome 
which purports to tell Americans 
what to do about "Idle Dollars, Idle 
Men," It's the same old baloney that 
Chase has been slicing for ten years. 

Keep on contracting new debts 
faster than the old can be paid is the 
burden of this paean of defeat and 
deficit. A modern government can't 
become bankrupt as long as it con- 
trols the currency and can "convert" 
Its obligations to lower and lower in- 
terest rates. To us that means as long 
as governments can print money and 
defraud their creditors. 

"Shall we conclude that any spend- 
ing for any project, or for no project 
at all, is good for the modern eco- 
nomic machine?" asks Chase. "If un- 
employment is high and the rate of 
goods exchange low, we should draw 
just, this conclusion/ 1 he answers. 

He seriously affirms that hiring an 
army of workers to bail out Long 
Island Sound or erect another great 
Pyramid of Gizeh in Central Park or 
equip the Missouri River with ;i fleet 
of battleships would halt the depres- 
sion. The New England hurricane, no 
less than a cloud of W.P.A. checks, 
gave retailers a big lift. Ergo, even 
hurricanes are good for our economy. 

If this drivel were only the vapor- 
ings of one man we could laugh and 
forget. But it represents the deliber- 
ate philosophy of the Government 
under which we now live. 

A world remade 

SPEAKING to his constituents 
through the Congressional Record , 
Representative John M. Houston of 
Kansas says: 

The gigantic task of rebuilding Amer- 
ica charged to the Public Works Admin- 
istration seven years ago is practically 
complete. 

But the $1,000,000,000 appropri- 
ated to run the W.P.A. through June 
of 1941 will be exhausted by Febru- 
ary, according to current reports. 

Parable of the price buyer 

THIS story may be slightly apocry- 
phal but anyway it makes a good 
point. The head of a large business in 
China, it is said, asked the leading 



2* ^wn a lot of taxeg 



JOE, lh** l>arlK*r, ge\* In know a lol ahoul \*ImlV £<>iti£ ML Hip* lc»un 
lu-rcN d an extension to it* watrr supply HVHlrm and i*su<*fl ImhhIs 
to pay for it. The lunula witp hoti<*lit hy investor* with the proviso 
that rast iron pipr l»e Uietl for the water mains. Ami Joe know* why. 
The first ra*t iron water mains installed in that town a century ago 
arc si ill in service* Their long life 
hassu\ed theeiti/ensa lot in taxes. 

(>ast iron pipe has a proved use- 
fill life at least double the esti* 
mated life of other pipe used 
for water, j:as and sewer mains, 
ll is the only ferrous metal pipe, 
praelieahle for such main*, thai 
rusl does not destroy. Sizea 
from 1 1 | to 81 inches. 



t nretauchvd photograph of a rasi 
iron trater main tchich ha* nrrrfd 
the citizen* of »tr York I'Atr for 
tnore than a crntur** 

N PIPE 

THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH AS5'N,T. F.WOLFE, RESEARCH ENGINEER, PfOPLES GAS 61DG, CHICAGO 
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pencil makers in his country and 
Japan to submit prices and samples 
on an order for 100 gross of pencils. 
Lowest offer by 50 per cent was that 
of a Japanese firm and. since its sam- 
ple seemed as good as the others, it 
was given the order. 

Next day after their delivery the 
executive's secretary brought him one 
of the pencils and pointed out that 
after the second sharpening it would 
no longer write because there was 
only about an inch of lead in the end. 
They were all that way, it developed. 
Of course, the Chinese industrialist 
kicked loudly. But all the satisfaction 
he got from the manufacturer was the 
advice to look at the sample and see 
fur himself that it was just like the 
pencils delivered. A postscript at the 
end of his letter added: 

Pl^a * ri'Mirmher, v«»u got only what 

yuu pay for. 

Note on efficiency 

ANY good business man knows that 
an executive who makes himself in- 
dispensable to his organization is 
thereby a failure as an executive The 
really efficient executive knows that 
man is but mortal flesh. He builds an 
organization that can function with- 
out him when the time comes. 

Pure research at its best 

LEST we forget the debt posterity 
will owe to the W.P.A.. here are a few 
vital facts recorded in its index of re- 
search projects conducted by W*PJL 
and C.W.A. workers on Government 
time : 

2470. Suivpy in Denver imhmlrd 
that about Kf* per cent of young persons 
from 1ft to 24 lived either in their own or 
their parents*' homos. 

No 256-1, Child study in the Berkeley, 
Crtllf., BflhOofal disclosed that boys are bet- 
ter at sports and games than glrlN. 

No, 4250 A survey of Jefferson County, 
Tenn . revealed that croppers and farm 
laborers were more numerous on the bet- 
ter lands and tax delinquency was great- 
er for the poorer farms. 

No. 4254. Survey of 457 farmers in three 
Tennessee counties showed that, on the 
average, owners were older than tenants 
and white operators older than negroes. 

Na 4304. A study of the certificates for 
21.000 cars of Minnesota potatoes showed 
that cuts appeared In 77 per cent of the 
lot and bruises In 94 per cent- 
No, 4769 Interviews with 2,761 heads of 
rural households in Arizona's Irrigated 
area revealed that seven per cent were 
under 25 years of age; 49 per cent were 
25 to 44; 36 per cent. 45 to 64; and eight 
per cent were more than 65. Thirty-nine 
per cent came from the Southern states, 
15 per cent were native Arizonians, etc. 

The new day 

FARM Security Administration is 
now making loans to children who 
take part in 4-H Club and Future 
Farmers of America activities. Once 
farm boys and girls were taught to 
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make and save ; now they learn f rom 
their Government how to borrow and 
spend. 

Preview of Soviet America 

THOSE who are curious to measure 
the amazing vogue of Stat ism in the 
United States should read the report 
of the 1940 White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy and com- 
pare it with the Soviet program. Here 
are a few of the list of recommenda- 
tions made by the Conference, under 
the chairmanship of Secretary Fran- 
ces Perkins : 

Assumption by the federal Government 
of full responsibility for all interstate ml* 
^rant labor, and by the states for intra- 
state migrants. 

Federal housing appropriations for 
rural areas as well as cities. 

A study of how religious education can 
be provided in the program for public 
education. 

'Extended" federal aid to the states for 

education, 

A system of public nurseries and kin- 
dergartens for all children from three to 
six years old. 

Recreation and use of leisure time by 
children and youth should be made a re- 
sponsibility of government. 

Federal pi ants for public libraries. 

Requirement of employment certifi- 
cates for all minors under is, to be issued 
only after physical examinations 

Abolition of all Industrial home work* 

Government work projects for all 
youth over 16 who are not in school or 
employed. 

Preventive and curative health services 
and medical care to be made r :nl tt> ]>• ■,, 
the entire population as a public respon- 
sibility, if necessary. 

Care for all mothers and infants 
"through private resources or public 
funds," 

Extension of ''measures relating to 
wages and hours, collective bargaining 
and social security" to all agricultural 
labor. 

We can't think of anything the Con- 
ference overlooked unless it be free 
toys and all-day suckers. 

Sedition laws again? 

REPRESENTATIVE Sabath, chair- 
man of the House Rules Committee, is 
trying to outdo Henry Wallace in 
strafing Hitler. He has introduced a 
bill aimed at those anonymous, anom- 
alous and omnipresent fifth-column- 
ists. 

The Sabath bill would assess a pen- 
alty of $5,000 fine and imprisonment 
up to 21 years for fifth-column activi- 
ties and against any one who 14 at- 
tempts to justify fifth-column activi- 
ties or tin-Americanism, or prints, 
publishes, edits, issues, circulates, 
publicly displays or possesses any 
book, paper, pamphlet, document, 
poster, or written or printed matter in 
any other form containing fifth-col- 
umn activities or un- Americanism," 

If this sedition bill should be passed 
look out. Colonel Lindbergh, Mr, 
Ford, Senator Wheeler and all those 
editors and writers whose definition 



BUSINESS MEN DON'T WANT 
ACCIDENT INDEMNITIES . . . 



. . . They want NO ACCIDENTS. 
The fullest insurance coverage can 
never compensate for all the havoc and 
losses thai si rev* the wake of an ex- 
ploding hoiler or pressure vessel, a 
bursting flywheel, a crashing turbine. 

True, insurance can and does help 
l0 replace wrecked property and 
power equipment. But it cannot re- 
BOVet customers lost during plant 
restoration, ft cannot redeem lost 
prestige. It cannot clear consc.ences 
nor assuage, grief resulting from lives 
maimed or lost. 

That is why Hartford Steam Under 
drives toward accident prevention 
«ilh engineering facilities organ,,- .! 
for this purpose alone. That k why 
it expends a third of its premium in- 
come on expert inspection of poln v- 
holders' power-plant equipment: on 
t , ie dentine study of power-plant 
aeeident causes and on devising fur- 
ther means toward their eradu a lion. 

There is, of course, no such thing 
as "100 per cent safety." The chance 
of disaster cannot be completely ehuu- 

oated When an accident does strike, 
Hartford's solid financial posiho.. as- 
„ m rompt and ^^/^ 
loss Tour agent 01 t.roki r 
vou whv Hartford is unique r a com- 

pain'specialiringexclusivelympowcr. 
power-plant engineering. 



THE 



Boiler 



Hartford Steam 
Inspection and 



Insurance 



Company 




Hertford, CooneclK"* 



• Hartford Sletim Roller is entrusted with a preponderant portion of 
America** insured power equipment: and shop -inspect* more than 
90% of the nation's industrial-power boilers during their construction* 
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Well — Have You Ever Tried to Explain 
Your Estate to Your Wife? 



FOR ma ay a man of substance, it's a pretty hopeless 
job. For though he manages his business with pre- 
cise reports and careful budgets, his own estate — and 
its future distribution— -are likely to be pretty confused. 

Of what does it consist? Is the large part of if made up 
by his business? Are its future values predictable? How 
shall various properties be transmitted to one's heirs? Mow 
will they be distributed? What liabilities will that estate in- 
cur? How can they be most economically met? What 
other needs for cash will his heirs experience, and will such 
needs require liquidation of any estate assets? What regu- 
lar income will be available? 

These suggest but a few of the questions which 
must he considered in arranging the distribution of an 
estate to assure maximum conservation of assets and 



minimum depletion through taxes and probate costs. 

There are Northwestern Mutual agents who spe- 
cialize in estate analysis— men who consult with your 
attorneys, who cooperate with them and with your 
tax advisers, trust officers, and others in connection 
with any recommendation for proper estate protection. 

These men may suggest certain purchases of life 
insurance, but when and if they do, it will be because 
life insurance (its into your estate picture as the best 
way of avoiding difficulties and delays and of saving 
money in the transfer of your estate. Regardless of 
your age or the size of your estate, write for further 
information on estate analysis and protection. The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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of un-Americanism doesn't agree with 
the Congressman's. 

The author of the hill bitterly op- 
posed the work of the Dies Committee 
on un-American activities. From which 
one seems justified in concluding that 
Communism does not come within his 
definition of un-Americanism. 

"Learn to labor and to wait 11 

THE AMERICAN Youth Commission 
deserves a pat on the back for remind- 
ing young people that "labor is the 
lot of man" and that most of that 
great majority of students in the sec- 
ondary schools who are led to hope 
for careers in white-collar jobs are 
certain to be disappointed. 

But why did the Commission want 
to spoil this sound advice by demand- 
ing that high school courses in the 
social sciences be expanded? "Social 
science" is a mongrel subject. As 
taught in the texts by Prof. Harold 
Rugg it is more propaganda than sci- 
ence. High school students need in- 
struction that disciplines the mind 
and develops the faculties, not the 
kind that hammers socialistic opinion 
into their minds. You can't teach 
young people that "labor is the lot of 
man" by telling them that wealth is 
centered in the hands of a few and we 
need only to find ways of redistribut- 
ing it in order to be happy. 

In bad company 

THE "juvenile jurist" on the National 
Labor Relations Board's legal staff 
who handled the case of the Kansas 
City Power and Light Co. was a vigi- 
lant young man. He heard a disquiet- 
ing rumor that Alec E. Bettis, one of 
the company officials, was a member 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce. So disturbed was he by this 
revelation that he asked David Sa- 
poss, director of economic research 
for the Board, to investigate, even 
though the case already had been 
closed and sent to the Board for de- 
cision. 

This incident was brought to light 
by Representative Halleck, a mem- 
ber of the Smith Committee, during 
the congressional investigation of 
N.L.R.B. 

More recently, the West Virginia 
Industrial Union Council amended its 
constitution to deny a seat in the 
Council's convention to any one affili- 
ated with the Communist Party, the 
Ku Klux Klan. the Nazis or the U. S, 
Chamber of Commerce. 

That makes us more subversive 
than Harry Bridges or David Saposs, 

T'le way of a bureau 

A DOCTOR friend is responsible for 
this one. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the 
war, a struggling young London doc- 



tor with a scanty practice that barely 
paid his rent received notice from the 
Ministry of Health that he had been 
appointed to head a government pedi- 
atries department. Although puzzled 
by such a stroke of fortune, he asked 
no questions but took over the job at 
once. 

Only after several weeks did the 
officials discover that it was a case of 
mistaken identity. They had appoint- 
ed a well known specialist by the same 
name and the notice had gone to the 
wrong man. 

One shouldn't be too surprised 
when state medicine mixes its pre- 
scriptions. 

Lawmaking by proxy 

THE Robinson-Patman Act is one of 
those laws that attempts to legislate 
"fair practices" into business. That 
means something like legislating a 
code of etiquette for society. Gordon 
C. Corbaley, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Food Distribution, 
says the law "was simply a declara- 
tion of principles, with the actual law, 
in effect, being written by Federal 
Trade Commission orders which 
would stand in law unless changed by 
U. S. court decisions." 

Business has been so much in the 
dark as to what the Robinson-Patman 
Act prohibits and what it permits 
that Mr. Corbaley's organization has 
compiled a 143-page Guide Book for 
its members. 

Based on more than 100 F.T.C. de- 
cisions, it furnishes clues as to the 
Commission's interpretation and im- 
plementation of the law. 

Several books have been written to 
reduce to plain English what the 
Wagner Act means to the National 
Labor Relations Board and the courts. 
When will our lawmakers resume 
their prerogative of writing the laws 
themselves ? 

Creating a more abundant life 

THE MEN shown on our cover this 
month are modelling a full-sized au- 
tomobile in clay. When they have fin- 
ished, their model— called a mock-up 
■ — will undergo vigorous scrutiny. If 
satisfactory, it will be duplicated in 
wood, then steel. Eventually it may 
appear as the company's model for 
next year, or the year after. 

In such ways the automobile build- 
ers, whose new products go on display 
at the auto shows, strive constantly 
for more comfort, more beauty, great* 
er safety and ease of handling. Each, 
in his efforts to outdo his competitors, 
gives the customer each year more 
automobile value for his money. Un- 
der a system of free enterprise, this 
must always be the case, as explained 
at length in this month's supplement, 
beginning on page 33, 
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Heavy Marks 
Show Busy Time 
of Machinery 




tmmmmm 1 * 

\— Didn't get arced unci) 

9 A. M. 
B— -Stop of 40 minutes-* 
r waiting for material. 
V — A hearcy lunch! 
II— Three 10 -minute stops — ma- 
chine jammed, poor material. 
£ — Operative left machine for half 

an hour. Why? 
V — Plentyof time to wash up!Quic- 
ing time not until 5 00. 

What Does It Cost You 
when Machiner y is IDLE 

for half an hour when it might have 
been producing? Suppose you could 
increase its running time merely 10 
minutes a day. What would it mean? 
More than you'll ever save by "little 
economies." 

The big economy in any plant is to in- 
crease productive time, if only five 
per cent. 

You don't have to hold a stop-watch 
to do it. Clamp a Servis Recorder right 
to any machine and leave it there. 
Leave it all day. The next morning 
ask for the chart. No mistakes here. 
Your machinery has automatically 
written its own story for 24 hours. 
You can read it at a glance — busy 
time— idle time. 

Then ? Then you know 
just what to do about 
those stops and de- 
lays. Ask for full in- 
formation — use cou- 
pon below. 



ServiS 
r ecorde r 

"Thamattdt ht ttst" 
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THE SERVICE 
RECORDER CO, 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Write for it 
TODAY I 



THE SERVICE RECORDER CO., wa 
1375 Euclid Am, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send us, without obligation "A BUSY 
PLANT— But how busy ? ,+ 



Company 

Attention of. 
Street 



City & State. 
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Football's a Softer Game fA 

— since the G T M took a hand ^7 




n this fall s gridiron wars many players will be safe* 
guarded from bruising, bonc-breakmg impacts by a new kind 
of football armor devised by the G T m AL — Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man. It is padded with Air foam, Goodyear V amazing 
new latex cushioning that makes modern furniture and auto- 
mobile seats so gloriously comfortable. Molded into helmet, 
hip and shoulder pads, Airfoam softens the hardest block with 
a resiliency unknown 

in stiff conventional bar- T H L c -' k 1 A T E s 7 N A M r 

ness. And its porous, self 
ventilating, featherweight 



GOO 



structure makes Airfoam padded gear cooler, lighter, less 
wearing on the boys. First adopted by a leading midwest 
university last year, Airfoam quickly proved its superior 
advantages in protecting tackier as well as tacklee. Else- 
where, too, Airfoam is being specified by the G T. M* with 
great success — in invalid equipment, seed-sorting machines 
and other novel uses demanding exceptional cushion. 

To consult the G. T M. 
1 N R J - ; u on your problem write: 

Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or 
Los Angeles r California, 
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Must We Hitlerize to Fight Hitlerism? 



I'F 13 disturbing to report that there is a grow- 
ing belief that the only way to compote with a 
one-man government is to set up a one-man 
government here. The Senate debates the issue 
of giving the President full-time war powers now. 
Senator Pepper, accredited aa the Administra- 
tion spokesman, pleads: 

In add it ion to that [three general \v;ir powers] I haw pur- 
posely iiu-Iuiled the power to suspend the Wage- Hour Law, 
the power to suspend the Walsli-Healev Aei, 1 1n- power tn 
suspend the Natimial LuTxir Relation* Art. the powe* to 
suspend any rule, any regulation, any statute which the 
President thinks, in his wise discretion, will interfere wilh 
the vital nec essity of this country's arming itself a I lh«- 
earliest possible time that conditions permit, . . . 

II more hours of work are required of labor. I h*vor con- 
ferring upon the President power to require whatever num- 
ber of hours the national emergency may necessitate. . . . 

With the picture clearly before us of what that 
has meant abroad, can we, with open eyes, sub- 
scribe to such a course here? We must remember 
that it means not only conscription of the daily 
life of each of us but also the use of the other 
tools of dictators. It is impossible to adopt half- 
way measures. 

The other tools involve moral values. Dictators 
have thrown international law into the ash-can. 
Broken promises are their rule. Expediency is 
their highest concept. Women and children 
secotid, Old-fashioned moralities art 1 jnt.sse. Sub- 
terfuge is I heir pattern, and, as paternalism and 
regimentation grow, such practices pass the 
sentence of death upon human decency. 

Tt is this spiritual significance that dismays. 
Already we find ourselves in the backwash of 
Europe's immorality. Short cuts which violate 
the constitution have become the fashion, clever- 
ness is a credo, devious processes are the rule, 
traditional values are written down on pretext of 
emergency, "reform" is the excuse for desecrat- 
ing established principles and for whipping up 
class hatreds. Party platform promises, solemnly 



pledget!, all loo lYeipienl ly 1 urn mil meaninglt» 
gest ures. 

Imperceptibly and insidiously political manage- 
ment stimulates the transfer of the rights of the 
individual to itself. The road upon which we are 
galloping leads to complete subordination of the 
Man to the State, of the individual to subser- 
vience to another individual. During the dis- 
cussion on proposed power which would give the 
Chief Executive authority to compel an American 
to make implements of war for some foreign coun- 
try. Senator (lark, of Missouri, was moved to ex- 
claim: "There has never been a more extensive 
assumption of power by Hitler or Mussolini than 
I hat." 

When the advocates of full powers for the 
President are pressed, they reply that the dicta- 
torship is "only temporary." But history records, 
ajidj intelligent appraisal tells us, that such ali- 
tor racy conceded in "emergency** never finds ii 
practical to restore personal liberties. 

So, our danger is not so much the probability 
of loss of freedom by a Hitler invasion; it is the 
danger of building up a Hitler system at home* 
The President himself warned us in 1US*(I that we 
had forged new instruments of public power 
which in improper hands would provide shackles 
for the liberties of the people. The additional 
powers now asked for raise the question; Why 
defend the dignity ami freedom of the individual 

abroad at the risk of losing this priceless heritage 
at home? Has the Republic, staunch defender ol" 
its rights in other serious emergencies, lost its 
virility — and ideals? 

What the people must protect and what they 
must face are for the most pari within their own 
borders, The rallying cry should he: Defend liber- 
ty with the institutions and weapons of liberty, 
else it is not worth def cut ling. 
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What store in your neighborhood 





draws the biggest crowds? 



* I X I IAT*S becaus* people go out ol 

1 then na\ to shop wheie I dim 

ing Pittco From ptot latins a modi mi. 
up-to-date husiness. Once a jxtnoh 
sees a new Pinto Store Front, he re- 
rut miter s U ' II hi is in (mm hum Ii ->! 

b hum to stop the firsi time he pass* i 

—chances art* he will miiihi ;i i i < I in 
^ IClgate, Remodel with a PittCO 
I* i < nit a rul see \t>n> More become a 

Iimnv shopping center! 

Merchants ever\ where have found 
ili.n a handsome Piii*o hum enennr- 



ages patronage, helps develop w iil< i 
trailing areas. Find out how a new 
Pit ico From can help fOU do a tin w 
m«; ( profitable business Send the con 
pon loi oil! her sloit hoiit hook 

Idled wiih Jans, figures anil photo 
u i -if >hs i > I Pit ti o installai n mv 

When \ou remodel, see \oui an In 
tect to assure an economical well- 
planned joh. Our stall ol experts will 
gladh uiojietati with him in plan 

Ding a Pittco From to mil your needs, 

Kememhrr. von (.in use the Puts 

burgh l ime Payment Plan — just 

2o f r down, and the hat. one in 
monthly pavmcnti. 
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A Political Lesson in French 



By NORTON WEBB 



■ RECEDING France's collapse was a 
swiftly moving series of closely-knit 
and vivid politico-economic events that 
are definitely related to the ill-equip- 
ment, shortages and eventual downfall 
of the French military establishment. 
This period was punctuated all through 
with the familiar theme of France's 
peculiar style of democracy featuring 
many political parties and groups rang- 
ing from extreme Right to extreme 
Left, all unable to agree or compromise 
enough for the common good. 

These events began shaping early in 
1935, when the stage was getting set in 
France for a new political experiment 
of wide proportions. The masses were 
disgruntled and complaining bitterly 
over generally bad business conditions. 
Since the war they had seen cabinet 
after cabinet fruitlessly try to adjust 
the paradox of an economy crippled by 
war, yet enriched through victory. 
None of them could balance the budget 
whose shortages were said to be due to 
state expenditures beyond the capacity 
of French economy and included enor- 
mous costs of the previous war, huge 
pension lists, big national defense bud- 
gets, an immense army of bureaucrats, 
socialistic taxes, and so on. 

The May, 1935, elections were ap- 
proaching. The Laval cabinet — the 
same Laval now vice premier in the 
Petain set-up — had forced a severe de- 
flationary program on the country and 
drastically cut the masses' purchasing 
power. With the franc overvalued, liv- 
ing standards reduced, and business 
stagnant, the people got ready to sweep 
reactionary conservatism out of the 
government. 

The May elections put into power the 
coalition of Leftists known as the Pop- 
ular Front, by the largest majority 
ever recorded in France. Heading it was 
the brilliant theorist and doctrinaire 
Marxian, Leon Blum, who became the 
first Socialist premier in French his- 
tory, .he coalition was made up of 
Radical-Socialists, Socialists and Com- 
munists representing the working 
masses, small bourgeois shopkeepers, 
small farmers, artisans and all called 
by the French "smalls" who oppose the 




New waves of strikes 
and lockouts paralyzed 
French arms plants 



TRIAL of French political and military leaders by the newly created 
Supreme Court of Justice whets the world's lingering curiosity to know 
what really caused the downfall of France. The charges which will be 
aired in the fateful sessions at Riom are rooted in public policies which 
sapped the nation's economic strength, and operated in sum to defeat 
its armies before the onslaught of German might conclusively revealed 
the fatal deterioration of the country's productive resources. With the 
national economy in the stranglehold of restrictive legislation and ad- 
ministrative contradictions, drastic expediency could not save the day. 
As one group and another pushed political advantage for selfish ends, 
the toll of discrimination eventually became a burden as ominous as 
the enlarging shadow of foreign military encroachment . The collapse of 
France did not begin with Sedan. It originated, as Norton Webb here 
shows, with the political experimentation which began in 1935, 



privileges of the "bigs," or powerful 
Right minority controlling French in- 
dustry, commerce, finance, the influen- 
tial press, and included the propertied 
classes like the remnant of France's no- 
bility and high bourgeoisie. 

The politico- economic ideologies of 
these two main sections of French life 
were as different as tropica] heat from 
an Alaskan winter. The Left veered to 



Marx and socialization. The Right to 
ultra-conservative capitalism. 

The advent of an ardent Marxian, 
with a credo of class warfare and the 
abolition of capital, at the head of 
the French State stirred not only the 
French nation but Europe and the 
world at large. The most stunned were 
French industrialists, business and fi- 
nancial men of the Right. The sudden 
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The Popular Front program was political experimentation in the 
name of reform when the need was for an efficient military plan 
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realization that Marxian doctrines held 
French governmental reins frightened 
them into believing they faced an even- 
tual overthrow of capital and private 
enterprise by gradual, confiscatory 
methods. The impact caused the Right 
hastily to adopt cautious, suspicious 
waiting." 

To impress the public with the power 
of the great "proletarian" victory at 
the polls — even before the formation of 
the Blum ministry, about 1,000.000 
French workers in industrial plants 
Staged what has since become known as 
a ^sitdown" strike. Thousands of other 
workmen in hotels, restaurants, stores, 
theaters and such places followed suit. 
The powerful French Confederation of 
Labor threw its weight in to back up 
the putsch. 

Under these steam-roller tactics, the 
Popular Front Government began 
shoving whole batches of Leftist re- 
forms through Parliament at startling 
speed. In two months, from June to Au- 
gust, 1936, about 70 laws were enacted 
that shook traditional French economy 
to its foundations. These included an 



WQi tumrvc collivuvism, mostly in the shape ot >T;ifr 
npitalisttt, had made many inroad* mtp French eeono* 
mi k-tiL! In.-ti.n-c she Plum regime. Whui U ;i»umcd 
governmental power, the Frtiali state vva- ;i1r*-;i'.1-. 
Operating tht* lelc^riiuh, trkphnni! >ind radt'K had a 
MOttopoly on the manufacture and sale of powder, 
lattpeter. matchv> and itidacco. owned :md operate*! 
-two of France's six large railroads; mined all fer 
tilizer products; c ant rolled rile petroleum Trade. ;iv>a 
tion and ^liinpin^ hy subsidies, wlis intensively in the 
electric pfrwer basitttwi a stockholder rn large* banks, 
ami granted lu.in* Through several government agen- 
cies; and through the Fund of Deposits and Consign- 
ments administered more than SO.Onil.ltOfi.onn (raite* 
fur tnvcstmenl This Sa onlj & partial Ksl i state 
encroachment:-. 



increase in wages of seven to 15 per 
Cent ; a 40-hour working week; com- 
pulsory annual vacations of not less 
than 15 days for all workers; collective 
bargaining agreements for labor; abo- 
rtion of the Laval decrees making lev- 
ies on salaries, pensions, etc, of civil 
servants, war veterans and others; na- 
tionalization of the arms industry; cre- 
ation of a National Wheat Office to fix 
prices and enact other measures. 

France tries reform by politics 

OTHER important acts included a 
large public works program; credit in- 
surance for commerce and industry; 
reorganization of the coal market; de- 
crease of the debt load on small busi- 
nesses; reform of social insurance. 

France's New Deal, (Marxian style) 
resembled in many ways its American 
proiniype. Its aim was improvement of 
the lot of the have-nots and immature 
laws were passed without much prelim- 
inary study of their suitability or con- 
sequences. The legislative, too, slid 
over to the executive tasks it ought to 
have performed itself. 

Absorbed by big difficulties and 
problems posed by the French New 
Deal, the Popular Front gave insuffi- 
cient heed to the need for quick action 
in arming and equipping the country to 
meet the very evident dangers now 
brewing across the Rhine. The bitter 
class clash it had provoked sidetracked 
urgent national emergency and pre- 
paredness needs. 



The onward putsch of the masses and 
workers was so formidable that it took 
the Blum cabinet only a few days to re- 
vamp the statutes of the powerful 
Bank of France, make them legal, and 
so wrest the institution from its more 
than 100-year control by France's "200 
oligarchic families.*' All French eco- 
nomic classes would, from now, sit 
around the directors' table and the 
Government hold most of the appoint- 
ive power. 

Blum's methods soon brought the cry 
of inflation from responsible French 
business circles who saw danger in his 
manipulation of French government 
bonds and novel dealings with the Bank 
of France to meet Treasury shortages. 
The Marxian premier's only answer 
was a sudden and quick devaluation of 
the franc by calling a special session of 
the French Parliament. This, as these 
operations always do, netted the Gov- 
ernment a profit — in this case some 
17,000.000,000 francs, 10,000.000.000 of 
which were used to create an Exchange 
Stabilization Fund which enabled the 
French to sign the famous tripartite 
monetary accord with the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Step on the gas was again the by- 
word when the French Parliament re- 
gathered on November 5, 1936. More 
(Continued on page 10 f f) 



Policies of the Popular Front Ad- 
ministration crippled France long 
before the Sedan break through 





Railroads Are 



0 





Railroads have ample capacity 
to take care of needs 



EARLY in IftfO, with the world still 
nominally at peace, the railroads of the 
United States told what they could do in 
the way of handling increased traffic. 

"Statistically impossible," said those 
who focus their eyes upon the figures rath- 
er than the facts behind them. 

But when the test came in the fall, with 
war in Europe, with frantic buying for 
the rise, and the usual fall increase in ton- 
nage all combining to make freight traffic 
increase faster in a shorter period than it 
had ever done before, the railroads more 
than made good on their prophecy. They 
handled more loads than they said they 
could handle, did it without delay or con- 
gestion and, at the peak of the year's 
movement in October, 1039, had an aver- 
age daiJy surplus of more than 60,000 ser- 
viceable cars. 

Now, in 1940, the same railroad men 
who predicted what the roads could do in 
K»39 are making a new prophecy— that 
the railroads have ample line-haul and 
terminal capacity, and that, when and as 
they are needed, the cars and locomotives 
will br rtvailabk- to meet the m etis of both 
commerce and national defense. 

But, say the statistical soothsayers, 
that cannot be. It is not in accord with 
statistical suppositions based upon as- 
sumptions—and in this enlightened era of 
graphs and index-numbers what standing 
is a mere fact when it runs counter to 
the calculations of the slide-rule slippers? 

The statistical demonstration of rail- 
road unreadiness runs about like this: 
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Remember scenes like this when trainloads of conscripts headed for 
cantonments during the last war? 
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The railroads have fewer freight ears than 
ey had in 1917, and fewer engines; many of 



Freight cars are now built on assembly lines, much like automobiles. 
Here the underframe and one side are attached to trucks 
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Ready to Move the Defense Load 



AGITATION for government operation of rail- 
roads is a familiar manifestation of war psy- 
chology. To reveal the carriers' ability to meet 



possible emergency requirements, NATION'S 
Business asked a transportation expert to in- 
vestigate and report 




the cars and engines they have are old; the 
railroads "broke down** in 1017, couldn't han- 
dle the ton nape, and the Government had to 
take them over. Q. E. D., the railroads can't 
do the job ahead of them. 

The next step in that line of thought is 
that the Government ought to "do some- 
thing" about it, the "something" ranging 
from forcible feeding of freight cars to 
reluctant railroads all the way to outright 
government ownership and operation. 
Statistically there's nothing wrong with 



Engineman demonstrates one of many new experiments. He is re 
ceiving messages by short wave radio 






Cooperation between railroads, Government and shippers will result 
in cars being used for transportation and not as wheeled warehouses 
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Engineers make temperature readings 
on refrigerator cars to aid shippers 



the line of reasoning which leads to such 
results. 

Factually, it is ail wrong. 

Statistically, it is true there are fewer 
cars than in 1917, but they are bigger and 
better cars, capable of better and more 
continuous service. There are fewer loco- 
motives than in 1917, but they are nearly 
half again as powerful, on the average, 
while the gain in overall efficiency at 
higher speeds is even greater. 

Right there, on the first two points, the 
statistics are all right as far as they go, 
but they don't touch on the larger and 
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Unloading tractors and 155 mm guns at Ft* Benntng during recent 
army maneuvers when roads tested ability to handle army equipment 
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more important part of the story — the 
general change in railroad plant, equip- 
ment and methods. 

Today's better cars and locomotives run 
on better tracks and through better ter 
minats. They are protected by better sig 
nals. They are handled by better operatin 
methods all along the line, with the re 
suit that today's freight train averag 
speed is nearly two-thirds faster than tha 
of the World War period. For each hoi 
on the road t they turn out more than twic 
as much transportation service. 

The next point in the purely statisticn 
calculations of railroad capacity is th 
statement that many cars and locomotive 
are old. True— but it overlooks the fac 
that equipment properly maintained is 
effective part of the plant, so far as ca 
pacity is concerned, regardless of age. Th 
economy and efficiency of using sue 
equipment is another question, one 
judgment as to whether the way of ecor 
omy is or is not to retire particular unit 
of equipment and replace them with new 
That judgment must be based upon th 
actual physical condition of each unit ur 
der consideration, not upon some gener 
alized statistical average. In making hi 
decision, the railroad manager must hav 
(Continued on page 110) 



Among big moving jobs was this 18 foot transformer. Roads also 
handled 500.000 pounds of explosives last year without accident 






Most of new cars are all steel, even the 
running boards 



As part of a study toward better refrigeration this thermometer in 
tomato is connected by cable to caboose where readings are made 



Defense Draws New Mark for Aliens to Toe 



By HERBERT COREY 

THE TRADITIONAL free-and-easy policy 
toward aliens has been stiffened. What the 
new registration requirement signifies is here 
revealed in terms of the business commu- 
nity's responsibility 



LET'S SEE your thumb print" the 
hiring foreman will say. "And give me 
the number of your card. If Washing- 
ton says you're o.k,, you'll get the job." 

If Washington does not say that 
Hans Sebitsky has been a good alien 
during his stay in this country he will 
not get the job. The temper of the 
United States has changed toward the 
hostile alien. The statutes have been 
changed likewise. All the official folk 
urge that the well behaved alien be 
made to feel that he is as welcome here 
as oranges on a Christmas tree. It 
would be unsportsmanlike for an em- 
ployer to fire a good workman merely 
because he speaks with an accent, says 
Attorney General Jackson. An alien 
tfho is enthusiastically loyal to the 
United States may be made sullen and 
disloyal by the foolish or brutal words 
or acts of neighbors who have gone a 
little bit silly over the spy scare. But if 
the alien has been goose stepping along 
country roads or mixed up in rackets or 
arrested too often for offenses more 
serious than parking near a fire plug 
he will be caught in the Alien Round 
Up of 1940. 

Then he cannot get a job in any in- 
dustry or factory which is a part of the 
national defense program. The law as 
enacted is broad enough and the regu- 
lations are fool proof and cheat proof 
enough to keep him out. But if indus- 
try is careless enough to let alien ras- 
cals through the factory gates to put 
lead rivets in frameworks — remember 
the smash of the Army's dirigible a 
few years ago ? — or scatter emery dust 
in bearings or set bombs in assembly 
lines there is not much that can be done 
about it. 

Industry might remember the Black 
Tom disaster and others of the kind. 
Such exercises in mnemonics have their 
value. 

There are other spies and saboteurs 
and trouble-makers beside the alien 




ones, of course. Some of them are na- 
tive-born. Some of the foreign born 
have been smart enough to get natural- 
ized and can talk with legal support 
about "us Americans." But there are 
not many native-born spies, in the opin- 
ion of those who think they know. 
There is little reason for a hostile Gov- 
ernment to pay a spy for information 
when the foreign Government's own 
consul can get all the information 
needed over the telephone. A few spies 
may be watching naval and military 
operations, but they are very few. If 
there are any, the chances are 50 to 
one that the spies have a perfect legal 
right to do whatever it is they are do- 
ing. In any case the intelligence ser- 
vices of the Army and Navy think they 
can guard any secret that is worth 
while guarding. 

Spies are few in number 

THEY say and believe that not even 
the secret of the bomb sight has leaked 
out. Yet if the European spies were 
worth their salt they should have been 
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"Let's see your thumb 
print. If Washington 
says you* re O.K. you 
get the job." 



able to find out about it. It's been ad- 
vertised widely enough. 

There is a distinct danger of sabotage 
by natives as well as by aliens in fac- 
tories where work is being done for tho 
defense program. But the Alien Round 
Up comes in at this point to strengthen 
the defenders' hands. En practically ev- 
ery instance of espionage or sabotage 
threads would run direct from the op- 
erator to some alien under suspicion. 
The new law will protect the well be- 
haved alien but the trouble-maker will 
find himself in a position to get into 
trouble. He will be known to the vari- 
ous agencies of government by hair 
color, eye slant and thumb print. Th»- 
history of his wife, his pastor, his fav- 
orite bartender and the man who works 
in his garage will have been inquired 
into. If he moves from house to house 
he must give notice within five days 
of the moving and if he does not give 
notice he is in dutch from that time 
on. The local police and the sheriff and 
the district attorney will be cooperal* 
ing with the federal men in finding out 
everything about him. A misbehaving 
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alien is not Mother's Lamb any more. 

At least — one learns to be cautious 
in writing about the federal Govern- 
ment — what seems to be a competent 
machine has been set up for de-lamb* 
ing him. 

This involves a complete change in 
the national conception of the "Melt- 
ing Pot/' Today it has been turned into 
a wasp-trap. 

During the four months which be- 
gan on August 27 every alien in this 
country must register at his post office. 
If he does not, he is headed si might 
for imprisonment plus a fine. Not many 
of the approximately 4,000,000 aliens 
would dare to take a chance on not 
registering. An unregistered man or 
woman would be at the mercy of every 
suspicious acquaintance, because if 
he is caught without the protection of 



his thumb-printed card he is auto- 
matically found guilty. Those who do 
register will be required to give full 
information under 15 general heads 
which include something like 40 sub- 
queries. These queries were drafted 
after innumerable consultations with 
officials of the government attached to 
all interested departments. If they do 
not cover every phase of the alien's life, 
these officials do not know what has 
been left out. 

Alien's activities will be checked 

"IF' WE catch him in a lie it will be too 
bad for him — too bad up to $1,000 and 
nix months/' 

Especial attention is given to the 
alien's social, police, and political ac- 
tivities. If he belongs to the Associated 
Sausage and Psalm club he may be 
asked to tell what the club is, where it 
is, names of its officials, and answer all 
the numberless questions the examin- 
ing clerk can think of. The clerk will 
not be a political hack intent only on 
his per diem. The registering clerks are 
the aces of each local post office, and 
the duties from which they have been 
temporarily relieved will be performed 



by drafts from the Civil Service lists. 

The thumb printed registration cards 
will be forwarded to Washington to be 
checked by the F.B.I/s more than 10,- 
000,000 finger print record and then 
filed in a central bureau which is to be 
set up. Information gathered from the 
alien's finger prints "will be available 
only to persons approved by the At- 
torney General of the United States." 
That lets John Law in. 

A further appropriation of approxi- 
mately $500,000 will be asked from 
Congress to set up this central bureau 
and buy the almost human card index- 
ing machines by which a card carrying 
the history of an alien can be produced 
in something like 30 seconds. Emphasis 
is placed on the fact that the alien with 
a good record not only has nothing to 
fear from this fi nger-printing, but is 
actually protected by it. The alien with 
a criminal record will find himself on a 
spot. If he is caught for failing to 
register, his troubles will be multiplied. 

"We do not believe that any alien 
can evade registration for more than a 
few months," say the officials. "Then 
we'll catch him." 

The alien guilty of a deportable 
{ Continued on page 90* 



The clerks who examine the 
aliens are not political hacks 
— they know their jobs 
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For sale or lease. Owner has changed plans. Government will give up dream town projects 



Another 



Experiment Goes Sour 



By ED THORN HILL and FRED DeARMOND 



OlNCE Plato set the precedent with 
his "Republic," a favorite diversion of 
men has been the building of Utopias. 

The old Greek revelled in a vision of 
a happy world where the healthy, ed- 
ucated and moral men married only 
women of like qualities and the un- 
worthy consorted exclusively with 
their own type in the opposite sex. Sir 
Thomas Mo re's country of Utopia was 
a land where nobody worked more than 
six hours a day and private property, 
even of the most personal nature, did 
not exist Edward Bellamy looked 
ahead only a little more than a cen- 
tury and conjured up an America in 
which all men were to be brothers, and 
lies, unkindness and poverty unknown. 

Just about a century ago James S. 
Buckingham, English Social Justice re- 
former and a former member of Par- 
liament, published a plan for a model 
housing project. It was to be a com- 



GREENBELT is only a symbol of federal resettlement and housing. 
It is an example of the waste and ineptitude that results when Govern- 
ment undertakes to do a job that should be done by private enter- 
prise. Probably not even the worst example. Hightstown, or Jersey 
Homesteads, already is in process of liquidation, as Greenbelt soon 
will be. Its textile plant was sold recently at auction. Utopia, Inc. 
petitions for receivership* Thus passes another epic of paradise lost 



munal town with the residents owning 
shares and working on adjoining farms 
and factories, all a part of the one 
community. Land, houses, factories, 
and materials were to be the property 
of the community. Cooking would be 
done communally. Medical and legal 
service would be rendered to every citi- 
zen without cost. Wages were to be paid 
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monthly in advance, with annuities to 
all retired residents. 

In Buckingham's model town, each 
single person was to occupy one room ; 
each married couple without children, 
two rooms; and each family with chil- 
dren would be assigned not less than 
three rooms. The plan called for a strict 
taboo on all intoxicating beverages. 
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Grcrnbrlfs $7i\000 >uimming pool provide* part of .in atmosphere more like a 
Long Island estate than a resettlement community 




Elaborate recreation center which is av 
low-income tenants a privileged group 

Several such experiments were made 
in England in the first half of the Nine- 
teenth century. Over here we had 
Brook Farm. Robert Owen's New Har- 
mony and others, all inglorious fail- 
ures, in spite of the high hopes of their 
founders. 

Announcement that the three model 
communities- Greenbelt, Greendale 
and Greenhills — would be turned over 
by the federal Government to some 
form of local ownership and control, as 
soon as a way can be found to get rid of 
them* seems to spell the end of another 
noble experiment in The Abundant 
Life. Unlike their predecessors of a 
undred years ago, these Utopias were 



ailahle to residents makes Greenbelt's 



creations of the Government. They 
were to demonstrate that only the 
State can provide homes and happiness 
for its subjects. 

Greenbelt, as nearly everyone knows, 
is located in Washington's Maryland 
suburban area. Greendale is near Mil- 
waukee and Greenhills is just outside 
Cincinnati. Greenbelt, the original, 
serves as a model for all three, and for 
100 or more other housing projects ini- 
tiated by the old Resettlement Admin- 
istration, beginning in 1935 and includ- 
ing Arthurdale, High ts town, Cumber- 
land Homesteads, Osage Farms, etc* It 
was to be the New Deal in microcosm — 
an example of what a paternalistic gov* 
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eminent would do for the whole natic 
if given time enough and sufficient le\ 
oiling power. 

The idea sprang from the fertile 
imagination of Prof. Rcxfnrd Tugwell, 
one- h me Resettlement ( later Farm S< 
runty) Administration head. The Pro- 
fessor has never been satisfied with our 
<4d- fashioned way of doing things, at 
least not since he toured Soviet Russia 
and came back home, his imagination 
fired by the idealism of Lenin anc 
Stalin, to predict that "The future is 
becoming visible in Russia." Inspired 
by that preview of things to come in 
America, he too dreamed of a Utopia 
more radiant than any 

Greenbelt was to he a model sanctu- 
ary for the oppressed low-income city 
dweller, a new sort of community "pro* 
teeted by an encircling green bell/' 
where the socialist idyll of communal 
living would l>e Introduced in a transi- 
tion form to individualistic America. 
Further, it was to be a demonstration 
of planned economy in contrast to hap- 
hazard natural evolution. 

The story of Greenbelt a H cost already 
has been told in Nation's Business, 
and deserves only a brief recapitulation 
here. The original budget for housing 
1.000 families was $6,950,000. At the 
time of its completion, this figure had 
swelled to $14,227,000, as reported by 
the Farm Security Administration, In 
April of this year, an F.S.A. official who 
appeared in hearings before the House 
Agriculture Committee gave the "de- 
velopment" cost as $13,394,406'. Hut in 
thai same month the Treasurer of the 
United States reported to the Senate 
t s >t : 1 1 expenditures on the Greenbelt 
project of $15,073,079. 

Plans failed to work out 

EVEN the top figure does not include 
expenditure by other Government 
agencies auch as W.P.A. and N.Y.A. If 
they were added to the Treasury figure, 
we probably would find that the tax- 
payers have sunk some $16,000,000 in 
the experiment. 

Work on the project got under way 
in 1935, in the expectation that living 
units would be ready for occupancy by 
September, 1936, But the plans failed 
to translate themselves into reality 
with the same ease that they had taken 
shape on paper. Various construction 
flaws developed. The exterior walla 
were found to be much too pervious to 
showers. They had to be waterproofed, 
as the first tenants didn't appreciate 
the privilege their children had of ply- 
ing toy boats in the living rooms. Full 
occupancy was delayed 18 months. Re- 
garded in terms of vulgar dollars and 
cents — as a private builder would have 
to regard it — that meant a loss to the 
taxpayers of 18 months' rent. At an 
average of $30 a month each for 885 
units, that would be $478,000 down the 
drain. 



In the meantime Professor Tugwell 
had renounced the pursuit of ideals 
and gone money-grubbing in the mo- 
lasses business. But others took up the 
torch. 

Naturally some of these annoying 
details became known. Captious Tories 
raised the question of cost as they are 
wont to do, being unsocial in their 
ways. To silence the critics. F.S.A. 
broke down costs into two categories, 
deducted $4,902,000 as "surplus labor 
expenditures" (a lot of shovel leaning 
for one project!), $284,000 for recov- 
erable materials and $643,000 for un- 
used land reserves, bringing the total 
down from $14,227,000 to only $8,398,- 
000. That would make the unit cost per 
family less than $10,000, instead of the 
actual $16,000. The average privately 
owned American urban home costs 
about one-third as much as a Greenbelt 
home. 

At this point (1937) the apologists 
for TugwelKs Folly brought forward 
the alibi that their "primary purpose" 
all along had been to provide employ- 
ment rather than to re-house under* 
privileged city dwellers. This point was 
repeated over and over. Paraphrasing 
Hamlet, "they do protest too much," 
said the skeptics. 

But, if we grant that the primary 
purpose was to provide employment, is 
that a legitimate excuse for failing to 



produce a reasonable value thr ough the 
work provided ? By Farm Security's ad- 
mission, approximately $5,000,000 of 
the labor expenditure was utterly 
wasted, with no value whalever left to 
show for it. 

A waste of money 

FOR all the results obtained by that 
"surplus" labor, the men might as 
well have carried rocks back and 
ti >r I h from one pile to another, as penal 
labor has sometimes been employed. As 
an example of public housing. Green- 
belt started with this confession of fail- 
ure: that with the money it took to 
re-house 885 families, at least 3,000 
families could have been housed by pri- 
vate industry in similar quarters. 
A private builder recently built 136 



houses at Dundatk, Md., which sold at 
$2,750, for the most part to employees 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. They were 
built on 50 foot by 80 foot lots. Average 
income of the purchasers is $1,600 — 
the same as for Greenbelt. "On every 
count, the Dundalk subdivision has 
been a success/' says Architectural 
Forum. The Arlington Village commu- 
nity in Arlington. Va + , also a product 
of private enterprise, cost $3,000 a unit 
exclusive of land, and the quality was 
sufficient to attract tenants whose aver- 
age income is above $3,000. The Buck- 
ingham development in Arlington 
houses 622 families at a cost of $4,800 
each. 

The planners' specifications had 
called for housing 1,000 families. In- 
cluded among the 885 living units com- 
1 Continued on page 101) 




Not an American Buddha, just a 
W^A. artist's conception 

The store building (left) 
has never been occupied be- 
cause lease to cooperative 
(right) forbids renting 



No Business Can Escape Change 



As the weather cools, 
business continues to 
aid the customer 



1 • GREETING cards arc now being made with a small 
bouquet of flowers inserted In a printed and die-cut vase. The 
flowers may be removed for use on lapel "i as a small corsage. 

2 • a FABRIC of silk or rayon waterproofed with a syn- 
thetic substitute for rubber li odorless, tasteless, contains no 
rubber or oil. It may be produced in clear white, deep tones, or 
pastel colors. It is soil-resistant and can be usually cleaned with 
a damp cloth. It Is adaptable for raincoats, shower curtains, 
drapes, and other uses. 

3 • A NEW ash tray for pipe smokers has a pipe knocker 
of i t'silient rubber, a rest for up to four pipes, a reamer which 
fits any size pipe, a tube for cleaners and a large bowl 7 l i inches 
in diameter. 

4 • A NEW glareless lamp for desk or study uses polarized 
light. It is said to give greater contrast between print and paper 
and to make for easier seeing. 

5 • A NEW style of filing folders Is built to hang from 
slender steel frames titled into the drawer instead of follower 
blocks. It is said that guides always remain even and that less 
lime is used, 

6 • FOR shop use there is now made a clean-up cart that 
functions like a dust pan on wheels. It has a bushel capacity, 
is mounted on ball-bearing rubber tired wheels. It is light in 
weight and easy to maneuver. 

7 • A RUBBER tire for wheelbarrows now available is 
rilled with a resilient cushioning rubber which is said to give 
the advantages of a pneumatic tire yet requires no inflation or 
servicing. 

8 • A SIMPLE tow bar attaches to bumpers, makes the sec- 
ond car follow without a second driver. It has adjustments for 
differing heights of bumpers. 

9 • REFLECTORS of a new type are ingeniously link- 
mounted so that they may be easily mounted to any surface 
for signs in any shape, even script. It may be fastened with 
tacks or screws. 

10 • A CHLORINE compound Just made available commer- 
cially by a domestic manufacturer is strong enough to bleach 
cotton, wood pulp and other cellulose fibers without attacking 
the fibers themselves. White Kraft paper and other products 
may result, 

lie FOR ultra-speed photography there is an electrical flash 
lamp that has an effective speed of 1/30,000 second. It is a gas- 
filled tube giving an extremely high volume of light which is 
yet comfortable to the eye. It Is particularly useful for commer- 
cial, portrait, and technical fields. 

12 • FOR fishermen a new hook for live bait has a short 
chain between the hook and the leader which may be looped 
around the bait for better holding, 

13 • A NEW portable charger for automobile batteries will 
give a booster charge in one-half to two hours at a rate of 
20 or 40 amperes without removing the battery from the car, 

14* CONCENTRATED tea is now available in paper folders 
which simplify tea-making. Pouring boiling water over them 
In the cup makes tea instantly of a constant strength. Iced tea 
making is simplified, too. 



15 • AN ELECTRIC razor is now made with a hollo 
ground shearing head to arch the skin ami make thr whiskers 
stand up to be cut off. 

16 • SCIENCE now corner to the aid of little girls by produc- 
ing a light-weight doll made of plastics. The head is a hard 
injection-molded plastic; the body and limbs are of a soft. Mesh 
colored plastic stuffed with air-blown kapok and molded in 

one piece. 

17 • A DEODORANT chemical block for use in flush tanks 
of toilets releases nascent oxygen slowly over a period of three 
to four weeks. Odorless itself, it kills both odors and fungus, 
is n on-injurious to fixtures. 




1 8 • A NEW lamp for readers in bed i* designed attractively 
to fit many decorative schemes and to give a shielded, diffused, 
and directed light for more comfortable reading. 



19 • FOR removing printer's ink and grease from hands 
there is a solvent which works by rubbing as a watery paste 
and rinsing. It contains no alkali and leaves the hands soft and 
clean. 

20 • A NEW photographic identification unit just developed 
produces a photographic print which includes signature and 
other information unalterably on the same paper. It operates 
economically, includes its own darkroom and equipment, 

21 • FOR photographers there is now made a paper which 
gives a large number of contrasts with the same grade of 
paper. Variations of color of printing light, which is easy with 
simple filters, gives the desired control, 

22 • A NEW patch for mending torn pages, blueprints, and 
tracings is transparent and does not have an adhesive that 
remains tacky. Lack of stickiness gives many advantages. 

23 • A CORE bit of new design has the crown consist! 
of a hard matrix impregnated with bort diamonds so th 
resetting is not necessary. Reflnlshing, if needed, is done in a 
few minutes by sandblasting, 

24 • TO KEEP memo sheets on a desk there is a small case 
which delivers a sheet to your fingers when wanted. 

— W\ U Hamjukr 

Editor's Note— This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Business has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us* 
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What 



Wendell Willkie Believes: 



********************* 

SINCE his spectacular rise to party leadership, the business com- 
munity has been much concerned to know the direction of Mr. Willkie's 
thinking on matters of public policy affecting the relations of business 
and government and the practice of citizenship. Consistent with the 
precedent established several years ago in expositions of the views 
held by Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt in their characters as presi- 
dential candidates, NATION'S BUSINESS has looked into the writ- 
ings, speeches, and testimony contributed by Mr. Willkie as a vig- 
orous and forthright champion of free enterprise before he was seriously 
considered as a presidential candidate. Varied and voluminous though 
the textual record is, it is distinguished throughout by concepts 
revealed so persistently that they invite acceptance as basic prin- 
ciples. That the reader may be in position to assess these funda- 
mentals in terms of personal values, they are presented without 
editorial comment or interpolation. 

********************* 



A Business Man is a Working Man 

DON'T LET a politician ever tell you that a business man 
is a fat, white-vested individual with a top hat, sitting in a 
mahogany office, inherited from his father, and exercising a 
mysterious power over his fellow men. That myth is salty. 
By and large, business men are men who started to work 
at wages that were less than relief payments are today. 
They became business leaders because they worked hard 
enough and intelligently enough to rise to positions of re- 
sponsibility and trust. They are, as a class, simple, sincere, 
and ardently patriotic. They constitute the most potentially 
constructive force in America. Of course there have been 
exceptions — men who have proved to be a discredit to busi- 
ness just as there are men who have proved to be a dis- 
credit to religion — or men who have been a discredit to 
politics. 

No wise person lashes at the Church or seeks to condemn 
all ministers for the moral dereliction of a few. Likewise, 
from time to time we have discovered dishonesty in govern- 
ment, yet no one would issue a blanket condemnation of 
government officials for that reason, or seek to abolish Con- 
gress every time it did an unwise thing. 

Ramo Speech April 15, 1B3B 

Government Management of Private Industry 
Creates More Politicians 

DOES any resident of this City of New York need be re- 
minded of the vast political power that comes through the 
organization of employees of publicly owned operations? 
If, in this country in which the rotation in office is one of the 
fundamental political beliefs, utilities become publicly op- 
erated there will be created a political organization en- 
trenched in every community throughout the country, the 
power of which will be used, not alone for the advancement 
of the project itself, but for the personal and political ad- 
vancement of those in control. 

Speech — Economic Club 
New York, January 21 f 1935 



Bureaucracy is Arrogant 

WE ALL KNOW that any public government service, no 
matter with what zeal or humility its leaders may desire 
otherwise, tends to become arrogant, truculent and arbi- 
trary in its attitude toward those it serves. The "I issued 
the order — it must be obeyed'* attitude is the inevitable ac- 
companiment of bureaucracy and the vesting of indepen- 
dent power in the hands of public officials. 

Speech— Economic Club 
New York, January 2t, lD.i't 

Government Competition is Ruthless 

SUBSIDIZED government competition established in one 
industry threatens all industry. If it is my baby that's hurt 
now, it may be your baby later. Those who wish to prevent 
government invasion of their business had better begin to 
preach the doctrine now. At the same time I might as well 
warn you what will happen to you if you do. From personal 
experience I know very well what happens to those indi- 
viduals who defend their causes against government attack. 
You may, for example, have your income tax examined sev- 
eral times with a magnifying glass. You may be called an 
economic royalist. You may be chastized in official speeches. 
You may be called down to Washington to be questioned as 
to your personal affairs. You may have your name dragged 
into political investigations by legislative committees of 
this or that state. You may suffer and your families may 
suffer by having your reputation smeared with the mud of 
false insinuation. Ail of this may happen to you, and I can 
assure you that it is not pleasant. But isn't the risk worth 
it when you consider what is at stake? Isn't the personal 
discomfort and annoyance a far less important thing than 
the preservation of the free enterprise which has been re- 
sponsible for the extraordinarily high level of the American 
civilization ? 

SPEECH— Detroit Economic Club 
February Z%, 1938 
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Mk. BtODLB. You can go ahead and take land for your poles, 

can't you. by filing a bond** 
Mk. Willkik, By filing a bond, yen. 

Mk. Hh>m,k. Do you think that the T.V.A. ought to or that 
the Gownmeflt should file a bond 0 

Mk. Willkie. Is the T.V.A. the United States Government? 

I have heard you refer to it — 
Mr. Bujjil*:. It is a portion of the Government* 
Mk. Willkik. It certainly acts like it. 
Mk, BihhU-:.It acts like the Government? 
Mr. Willkik, Yes. 

Mr, B i Linus. In what way, Mr. Willkie, that is an interest- 
ing— 

Mil Willkik. Just riding over everybody's rights. 

T.V.A. HKARlNtii November, 19iH 

+ * * * ★ 

Willkik. I have always had a belief that, despite the 
activities of some agencies of the federal Gov- 
ernment, this great Government of ours would 
not destroy finally the property of investors. 
Maybe that is a forlorn hope, hut I hold to 
that belief, and I come here as I go every place 
J can to try to gel a fair method to determine 
the value of that property. It seems incon- 
ceivable to me that the federal Government 
will ever finally do that. 

T.V.A. Hearings— November, 19S8 

Reasonable Regulation is Effective 

Mil Willkik. I would say if the local commissions at any 
time wanted to call upon the Federal Power 
Commission, if they find themselves inade- 
quate or unable to regulate such power that 
they shall have the power to call upon the 
Federal Power Commission to join with them 
in the regulation. 
Mil Bulwinklk. Whenever they deem necessary? 
Mr. Willkie. Whenever they deem necessary. It will do 
two things. You will get as effective regula- 
tion. You will retain the power in the states, 
and you will not build up in Washington an- 
other defenseless federal bureaucracy that 
wants to check all of these things. And t I do 
not say that in any disrespect of any of these 
commissions. They are all able men and do 
their work well. 

Co N ORKSS I O N A L HKARI NUS 

March, r.n:> 
***** 

Mk. Willkik, Well, Mr. Mapes, on that I would ask this, and 
I ask it with all the earnestness I know how 
to ask it, whatever you gentlemen decide to 
do with us, establish the rules. Do not leave 
wide discretion in such matters with the fed- 
eral commission, because there is nothing so 
tyrannical as a commission with wide discre- 
tion about such matters. If you determine it 
should be done, then establish the rules for us. 

Congressional Hkari ngs 

March. 19,i5 



Government Operations Should Be Regulated Too 



IS IT NOT reasonable to suggest, when we view either the 
reactions of human nature or look at the precepts of his- 
tory, that moderation and limitation and checks and regula- 
tion are required equally for government as for its citizens* 
and that if government is to embark on untried adventures, 
chart a new course and engage in competition with the or- 
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ganizations and institutions of its citizens, its agencie 
should be subjected to the same or companion regulation? 
Certainly government should not avail itself of these re- 
sources against which it, itself, has inveighed. 

Spkkth New York Economic Club 

January HI, /i> > > 

***** 

EN MY OPINION, excessive power in the hands of the big 
corporations is an evil. But it is no more of an evil than ex- 
cessive power in the hands of big government. The Ameri- 
can faith is opposed to excessive power in anybody's hands. 
We, the people, wish to keep the control to ourselves. 

Spkkch— Wooatcr College 
January 29, 19^0 

Political Power Worse Than Any 
Evils of Private Profit 

NO ONE doubts that sin exists, that greed and injustic 
have deep roots in the dispositions of morally immature 
men, and that social control is necessary in industrial an^ 
even in ecclesiastical organizations in order to protect u 
from these dangers. But most decidedly governments 
well as individuals are to be numbered among the sinner 
and self-seekers. This program of reform as well as others 
now pending before Congress seems to be dominated by th 
incredible superstition that government is exempt from th 
moral frailty of individuals, and that industry will be cure 
of its ills once bureaucrats take charge of it. What recor 
of historical experience supports such a belief? Is it a rea 
soned principle or an ecstatic credulity? This anyhow mus 
be admitted, that the immense enterprises to be handed over 
to bureaucrats were not created by bureaucrats. And I leave 
it to the students of social history to decide whether th 
evils of excessive profit seeking in industry are not mo 
easily curable than the evils of excessive power-seeking i 
government. 

SPBBCH United States Chamber 

Commerce, May I, 19.15 

Remedy for Government Competition is at Polls 

THE REAL REMEDY for the protection of business agains 
industrial government competition must be found in som 
method of electing legislators and administrators who feel 
a sense of responsibility to the business leaders and busine 
workers who are creating the real wealth of the country, 
it could once be got across to the electorate t that their own 
welfare is directly dependent, not on business-baiting, but 
on the furtherance of the carrying on of production busi 
ness, there would be some hope of having a governmen 
friendly to business. 

Savings Bank Journ 

April 1, 

Good Salaries Create Ambition 

Mil. Willkik, . . , . Now, Mr. Chairman, may I say som 
thing about salaries? In my judgment a reasonable salary 
is the only hope for the average enterprising, ambitious 
American young man. I think that is one of the things 
which we overlook. It is the thing which keeps them inter- 
ested, which makes them ambitious and wanting to get on 
in the world. Who are drawing these salaries? It is not the 
rich men who draw salaries. It is men like me, and I am not 
a rich man. I am receiving the highest salary of any execu- 
tive in the Commonwealth & Southern system, but that 
because I am president of the corporation and I have got tc 
draw the largest salary. 

The salaries which are paid in these advance positions 
hold out the hope to the American young man, the man who 
comes out of college, and the men that we want to get intx 
our organization. What is the hope in life for them? They 
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TODAY'S 
BURROUGHS DOES THE WORK 




IN LESS TIME . . 
WITH LESS EFFORY 
/IT LESS COST . . 



FOR DEPARTMENT STORES 



A fast sales audit machine thai provides individual 
clerk or department totals and grand totals 
clerk or department sales without recapping. 



FOR RETAIL STORES 



A cash register and an adding machine comhined 
in one low-priced unit at a price within the reach 
of even the very small business. 

FOR CITIES AND COUNTIES 

Machines with direct mechanical multiplication 
that calculate and write tax figures, prepare tax 
hills and related records at the same time, and 
accumulate proof and tax totals as a by-product. 

FOR WHOLESALERS AND JOBBERS 

A fast method of writing and hilling telephoned 
orders- Saves time and improves customer service. 

FOR SCHOOL BOARDS 

A low-cost machine that provides up-to-date 
records of receipts, expenditures, balances — by 
funds, accounts, schools and activities. 



These are only a few examples of how today's 
Burroughs machines do the work in less time, 
with less effort, at less cost. For specific informa- 
tion about new Burroughs developments that 
would apply to your business, telephone the local 
Burroughs office, or write direct to — 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6110 SECOND AVENIT., 1>I I Roll. MICHIGAN 



■ 



7S<faf* Burroughs 

DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME — WITH LESS EFFORT— AT LESS COST 



ope that they may be able to reach a higher position where 
ey can earn a more reasonable salary. As I say, it is not 
e rich men who draw salaries* 

Co agression al Hkari 
March, 1935 

★ + ★ * * 

AMERICA became economically great because she en- 
couraged the man with the idea, the man with the money 
to develop it, and the executive to manage the enterprise. 

Nation's Business 
June, 1939 

What Hurts Big Business Hurts Small Business 

THE FACT of the matter is that small business and big 
business prosper under exactly the same conditions, and the 
conditions that are harmful to one are harmful to the other. 
In fact, small business suffers more acutely from such things 
as heavy taxation, government hostility, and timidity of in- 
vestment, because it has no reserves with which to preserve 
itself in time of adversity. Big business supplies a market 
to small business not only by buying its products but by 
Stimulating the general market ; moreover, it furnishes 
small business with low cost materials and supplies. The 
two are dependent, one upon the other. When we say that 
American industry is prosperous, we mean that the small 
businesses of America, which comprise the larger part of 
our industry, are prosperous. 

Also, it seems a little ironical for government officials 
to be lecturing big business on the desirability of low 
price and large volume because this was the technique 
which was developed and made possible only by mass pro- 
duction and distribution under the leadership of big busi- 
ness. 

Radio Dkbatk with Robert Jackaon 
January, 1938 

Economic Forces Are More Powerful 
Than Any Government 

THE CHIEF REASON why government officials and busi- 
ness men fail to understand each other is because one thinks 
and speaks the language of politics and emotionalism, while 
the other thinks and speaks the language of economics and 
realism. One thinks economic forces can be controlled by 
politics while the other realizes that economic forces are 
more powerful than either government or business. 

Em son Elk«.tric Institute Bulletin 
January, rjiS 
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BCILD your future upon economics and not upon politics 
and, as soon as the economic forces begin to operate up- 
ward, this area will have a prosperity such as it has nev- 
er heretofore known. Whatever may be your choice, for 
your own protection arrive at your conclusions calmly, de- 
liberately, uninfluenced by hysteria and prejudicial argu- 
ment, for I think you will agree with me that every course 
taken during the past 20 years in this country through 
mass emotion and hysteria has proven to be a mis- 
ke. 

Speech — Birmingham Rotary Club 

November, ID $4 



Cooperation Between Government 
and Business is Necessary 



s 



OR MANY YEARS there has been a tendency on the part 
both business and Government to regard each other with 
suspicion. The business group scoffed at the politician be- 



cause "he never had to meet a pay roll"; the politicia 
scoffed at the business man because "he never had to ge 
votes.'* This distrust has varied in intensity at differen 
times. Significantly, the country has always been most pro 
perous when the hostility w T as least. 

Printers* Ink 
March 2, 1939 

***** 

PERSONALLY, I think that the Administration has bee 
right in many of the social and economic proposals whic 
it has put into effect. For one thing, our industrial activiti 
and our social needs have outgrown regulation by stat 
alone. The New Deal has wisely realized that the increa 
ing national and international operations of American busi 
ness have created a need for federal economic laws. Th 
New Deal has realized that conditions of poverty and ir 
security beyond the power of the states to handle hav 
created the need for social legislation in Washington. Bu 
industry — in many cases, it is true, enlightened by the Ne 
Deal philosophy- industry also, has realized the need, an 
the attitude of industry today toward the Government* 
program is no longer "How can we fight this law?" but 
"How can we make it workable 9 " Those in government 
should welcome this attitude and seek to cooperate with it 

Speech — New York Herald-Tribune Forum 

October. 1938 

Today's Liberal Fights "Big Government" 

WHEN I was a young man, the fight of the liberals was 
against the domination of the people by Big Business, The 
political influence of the corporation was the tyranny which 
had to be overcome. Today the liberal fight is still going 
on. but the character of the tyranny has changed. Today 
the liberal is fighting against the domination of the peopl 
by Big Government, The fight on behalf of this liberalis 
in our time has become all the more important becau 
liberalism has been lost in perhaps half the world's territory 
We are apt to associate liberalism too much with fre> 
dom of speech and freedom of worship and not sufficiently 
with freedom of work. We have passed a great many laws 
regulating business and enormously extended our bureau 
cracy. But, despite the many bureaus created in Washing 
ton, the American economic system is essentially free. 

Printers' Ink 
March 2, 1939 

Liberals Are Not Haters 

JUST as the true liberals of the world have a common pur 
pose, so they have a common quality. That quality is love oi 
humankind. The true liberal does not fight for a cause be- 
cause of a desire to punish those who have a different way 
of looking at things and doing things. Instead, the true 
liberal fights for a cause which he feels will be of as muc 
value to his opponents as to himself. The dictator who has 
his opposition shot in order to put through any number o: 
liberal laws, for example, can hardly claim the title o 
liberal. 

Saturday Evening Post 
December 30, 1939 

Liberals Are Opposed to Excessive Power 

THOSE who call themselves liberals, who believe in an in 
crease in anybody's power, whether that person be in in 
dustry or in government, are taking a great and valuable 
word in vain. Far from being liberal, the persons who try tc 
solve their problems by concentrating power in the hands 
of a single individual, or in the hands of a group around a 
single individual, in Washington, in Wall Street, or any 
where else, are really reactionaries. 

The liberal will admit that, owing to inequalities in in 
heritance and environment, men who are equal in the eyes 
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Four questions people ask 1m 
about life insurance dividends 



L Wk&t is a dividend? 
In a mutual company such as Metropoli- 
tan, the premium paid by the policyholder 
is fixed at an amount somewhat greater 
than the company expects will be needed 
under normal conditions to pay for the cost 
of furnishing the insurance. This is a safety 
measure, in order to make sure that the 
company has r>n hand at all lina*^ ulh- i* tn 
funds to cover any unforeseen contingen- 
cies that may artsy. 

Tht? policyholder revives back, in the 
form of dividends, such amounts as past 
experience and present conditions indicate 
are not needed for the current cost of insur- 
ance or for the maintenance of the neces- 
sary reserve funds which assure payment 
of future policy obligations* Dividends are 
not usually available, of course, in the very 
early policy years. 

2. f/ftw are dividends arrived at? 
After premiums and interest from invest- 
ments have been credited . . . after pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries, 
and expenses, have been met . . . after the 
reservt? whicli is required by law to insure 
the payment of future obligations has been 
set aside , arid after provision has been 
made for an extra safety fund (the maxi- 
mum of which is limited by 1aw< ...any 
funds remaining are available for divi- 
dends. The company apportions and dis- 
tributes these funds to individual policy- 
holders in such a manner that the dividend 
on each policy represents the refund due 
on that policy for the particular year. 
^. H'hv do dividends sometime* ffucttt- 

a te f t o m v e a r to v ea r ? 
When you read the answer to this question, 
^yon may wonder why dividends dun't ftiu 
Unite more! 

The actual cost of life insurance de- 
pends primarily on three Jactort: the claim 




Every day. hundreds id policyholders consult Met mpolitsin agent* for services 
t»r information concerning their Metropolitan policies. IVequenth the questions 
they usk hiive to Jo with dividends. 



rate among the policyholders, the interest 
earned, and the running expense of the 
company. Any material change in any of 
these factors may increase or may lower 
the actual cost of insurance. 

For instance, when a life insurance com- 
pany receives less in interest, insurance 
must cost more than it otherwise would. 
During the last ten years, there has been 
a substantial decline in interest income 
on most forms of investments available to 
life insurance companies. The savings re- 
sulting from r lower death rate and Met* 
ropolitan's slightly lower expense rates 
(except for taxes) have not been sufficient 



This Is Number 16 in a Merits of advertisements designed to give the public a dearer 
under standing of hem a life tnju ranee company operates. Copies of preceding adver- 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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tooffset such reductions in interest earnings. 

As a result, the amount available for 
dividends, during the period of declining 
interest rates, has been reduced. 
4, In what manner may I use my div- 
idend? 

It viii tjwii un Ovdiuaiv lin- uimiihum' pit] 
icy in Metropolitan, you may use your 
dividend in any one of four ways, 
(a) ^ tin can receive your dividend in cash, 
(4) You can apply your dividend toward 

the pat meat nt pre an a m > 
(e) Except in the case ol Term ift+iirmicr , 
V»u can n*,v vom J\\ idem! to parch 
additional paid-up life insurance. Any 
such insurance, purchased in t h i * man- 
ner, will he h tided tn the face amount 
which your present policy will have at 
death or upon maturity. 
[J) You can lea* e dividend* with the i 'orn- 
pmi> tu accumulate intrrr*r 

It in not feasible, of course, to make all of 
the above options available for Induit mil 
or Group policies. 

No matter how you elect to use your 
dividends, the final result is this: dividends 
reduce the amount you pay for your life in- 
surance to the actual cost of providing it. 




of the la\ 

liberal system will therefore become richer than other men. 
The liberal is realistic enough to realize that, while poverty 
as it was known in the past may be eliminated, wealth can- 
not be distributed equally at all. So long as men have free- 
dom, such equal distribution is patently impossible; it is 
mly by curtailing the freedom of the able man that equality 
>f wealth could be achieved. But, on the other hand, it is 
*rfeetly clear to the liberal that a man who is deprived 
:>f any wealth, or any resource or any means of obtaining 
living, is to all intents and purposes deprived of liberty, 
ind since liberty is the thing he seta out to get in the first 
alace, the liberal is dismayed by the existence in his system 
>f such persons. It is to him a horrible fact, which must 
somehow be corrected, 

SpkKi'h- San Francisco Co mm on wealth CJuh 
March, t$±0 

Freedom Has Practical Value 

FREEDOM means that, if you run a store, you can sell your 
products to anybody without a government official telling 
you what the prices must be. It means that, if you are a 
professor in a university, you don't have to alter science 
or delete history as a bureaucrat prescribes. If you own a 
iewspaper r you don't limit your editorial opinions to what 
official censor approves. If you are a laborer, you can 
e your job when you feel so inclined for any other job 
prefer; you can join a union or not, as you please; you 
can bargain collectively with your fellow-workers on the 
conditions of your work. If you think that taxes are too high, 
you can vote against those officials you think responsible. 
And there is no limitation upon your inherent American 
right to criticize anybody, anywhere, at any time. 

North American Review 
1939 

War Menaces Freedom 
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THE PRESENT CONFLICT in Europe is perilous to this 
reedom because, in a modern war, people destroy the very 
ings they say they are fighting for. It is because we wish 
to preserve our free democratic system that we must re- 
main at peace. But we cannot remain carelessly at peace. If 
the price of democracy in ordinary times is eternal vigilance, 
in a war-period that vigilance must be doubled. 

In a critical time there is always a temptation to sur- 
render the responsibilities of a free citizen, to say to the 
government : "During this emergency you take charge. You 
tell us what to do, what to think. You fix prices and produc- 
tion, control the press and the radio." But if we should 
yield to this temptation, the end of our free democratic 
system might come as readily in peace as in war. Once these 
responsibilities of citizenship are given up. they are not 
readily returned. Government, after all, in its practical 
working, consists only of aggregations of men; and men, 
ving tasted powi-r or having found a means by which to 
ut their social theories into effect, do not easily surrender 
power. We must not be misled because suggested restr ic- 
ons are for humanitarian purposes. 

North American Review 
19 19 



Nature of Taxes Even More Dangerous 
Than the Amount 



th 



IT IS NOT ONLY the amount of taxation which is harm- 
1; it is the kind of tax. The present tax program penalizes 
e venture capital which makes it possible to expand 
established industries and to start new ones. For example, 
it places a special tax on capital gains. Whenever you hap- 
pen to make a profit, you have to pay a large tax on it; 
whereas when you lose, you may deduct only a proportion 
of your losses from your income for tax purposes. At the 
present time, those who invest their capital to expand and 
develop enterprises will lose more often than they win. In 
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1936, 189, 000 corporations reported a profit to the Govern- 
ment, while 227,000 reported a loss. Naturally, those who 
have such risk capital to invest have no particular incen- 
tive to take a chance with it so they invest it in tax-exempt 
Government securities which help us very little in our re- 
covery program. 

This is the wrong theory of taxation. It punishes the 
enterprising investor and rewards him who prefers to play 
safe. It would be more intelligent to tax the frozen capital, 
not the productive money. In other words, let us eliminate 
the tax-exemption now granted to local governmental se 
curities, and in the capital gain tax let us at least give the 
same weight to losses as we give to gams; and let us nc 
make the income tax so high that the men whose money wc 
want to use in business prefer not to take the risk. 

Speech San Francis en Comnumw^alth Club 
March S5, 19$Q 

5.E.C and Social Security Need Adjustments 

THERE is no general disagreement as to the principles of 
the social legislation which has been put upon the statute 
books in recent years. Time has revealed both the virtues 
and the weaknesses of these laws. The proposal now is sim- 
ply one of eliminating the weaknesses: of modifying those 
restrictions upon the buying and selling of securities that 
hamper the investment of funds; of readjusting the Social 
Security Act to a pay-as-you-go basis, so that the money 
paid by the people for social security is used only for that 
purpose; of protecting the rights of both capital and labor 
in the promotion of collective bargaining; of getting rid of 
intermediate holding companies in the utility industry 
without declaring a "death sentence" upon all of them, 

Rahjo Debate with Robert Jackson 

January t >. rjiS 

Capital Must Be Allowed to Flow Freely 



CAN WE cause our great reservoir of free capital to fl 
into the channels of industry under a democracy? If we can 
our democratic system will be preserved. If we cannot, 
then our democracy will vanish in the chaos of nationa 
bankruptcy through a continually rising, unbalanced fed 
oral budget, or through its overthrow by those unsupplie 
with the necessities of life. 

The answer under our democratic system is for govern 
meat to get off the back of the people's industry with its 
unscientific method of taxation; its arbitrary and capricious 
regulations and controls; its wasteful — extravagant an 
competitive public expenditures; and its constant attack an 
harassment of business; and when peace returns in Europe, 
our Government should re-establish as rapidly as possibl 
our foreign trade through international trade agreement; 
and through encouragement of our own shipping industry, 

Speech— San Francisco Commonwealth Club 

March ir* t 191,0 
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Nobody works for nothing. 

Government ownership is management without responsibil- 
ity for mistakes that may be committed. 

Courts settle questions* but they do not dispose of prot 
lems. 

A liberalism which has its roots in hatred bears the fruit 
of tyranny, 

I believe in America because we set no limit to a man'i 
achievements — in mine, factory, field, or service in busines 
or the arts, an able man. regardless of class or creed, car 
realize his ambition* 

The problem of the liberal is to increase freedom. Thi* is the 
problem that faced our forefathers, and the way they solvcc 
it was by limiting everybody's power. 



YOUR AUTOMOBILE 

and 

FREE ENTERPRISE 
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AN EXAMINATION of the reasons for the 
growth of the American motor industry together 
with an interpretation of relevant developments 
now shaping in the field of public policy 



Road Sign for America: Turn Right! 



ASK AW business man just what he means 
h\ the American system* by free enterprise, and 
he is hard put for an answer. Ask him to define 
capitalism and he flounders. The Encyclopedia 
begins its definition 1)} admitting "there U no 
satisfactory definition/' 

Vet these same business men believe in, and 
most of them are lighting lor, the American 
wa\ of free enterprise. A sixth sense teJIs them 
that capitalism, with all its faults, has proved 
to lie the most practical benefactor of the human 
race. 

What is needed is an example, or, as the 
Bible says, "a sign/ \\ hat is needed is a home- 
ly example, familiar to alb which shows capital- 
ism at work. 

There is perhaps no better application of free 
enterprise than the automobile. Its amazing 
development came i ti the lifetime ol most ol us. 
\\ h\ has it become available to practically ever) 
citizen in the United Stales and but to a limited 
few in the other 59 countries of the world? 
They discovered its secrets. They had the 
"jump" on us. They had the natural resources, 
the mechanics, the latent longing for indi\id- 
ual transportation. \\ hat is the answer? 

The answer is found in a state of mind which 
produced a system by which men were free to 
explore, to adventure, to take risks, to stumble, 
fall and rise again. They were free to persuade 
friends and strangers to join with them, by 
pooling their savings, either as partners or lend- 
ers, sharing the risk of loss or gain on the ven- 
ture, and with a minimum of State interference. 
They were free to fulfil the obligations of man- 
agement because this freedom gave responsibil- 
ity the accompanying authority, authority to 
deal with plant locations, with employment, 
markets, distribution, seniles and selling. In 
their flanks was always the spur of competition, 
a sterner master than laws or regulations. 

But. more important was the freedom of the 



custom* 1 !" who by his purchases voted his ap- 
proval of policies, practices and performances 
which suited his needs and preferences. Like- 
wise, he voted, not biennially in November, but 
e\er\ hour of the day his disapproval by not buy- 
ing that w hich lailed to measure up to the stand* 
ards set by the customer himself. Nor was this 
free election by customers alone. The worker 
elected the plant in w hich he chose to work. The 
investor advanced or withheld his savings from 
an enterprise. Dealer- elected which car they 
would offer to their friends and customers. Such 
choice in the mass determined the course of the 
industry. Here is pure democracy in direct ac- 
tion. Here is capitalism at its best. 

1 1 would be carrying beer to Milwaukee, col- 
lars toTroy or cameras to Rochester to chronicle 
the benefits this industry, so conducted, has 
bestowed upon the a\erage man. It found him 
shackled to his front porch and made him mas- 
ter of time and space, a citizen of a larger world. 
To a greater or lesser degree this application 
of the American free enterprise system, the 
American adaptation of capitalism, could be 
made to a hundred other industries. There is 
steel and ice and oil and coal with its L000 by- 
products; there is radio and the washing-ma- 
chine and the harvester; there is power and 
light, the bakery, the can of soup — and the list 
goes on and on and on. 

The issue is clear today: Shall w r e preserve 
the state of mind which sires freedom of enter- 
prise, or shall we, in a period of temporary 
discouragement and doubt, adopt State capital- 
ism, a system w hich, since the beginning of time, 
has produced only disillusionment, incentive* 
less toil relieved only by the social sprees of 
wars of aggression and revolution- 
Is America on a dead-end street or is there a 
turn to the right that leads to the broad high- 
way ? This article, eighth of a series on the Free 
Enterprise System, suggests the answer. 



Your AUTOMOBILE and 
FREE ENTERPRISE 



Planning will necessarily become a 
function of the federal Government, 
. . . Business will logically be required 
to disappear. 

This is not an overstatement for 
the sake of emphasis; it is literally 
meant. The essence of business is its 
free venture for profits in an unregu- 



lated economy. Planning implies 
guidance of capital uses. , . . Now in- 
dustries will not just happen as the 
automobile industry did; they will 
have to be foreseen, to be argued for, 
or seem probably desirable features 
of the whole economy before they 
can be entered upon. 



P*ot' . Ki v i- (mi' i * l v Tvuw m l, in a I9i2 address in which, curious* 
ly tueufih, he outtuwd tin foJicp cw have fafcn puvjrttiutt 



THE FIRST AUTOMOBILE was called an Aeolopile. It was oper- 
ated by steam and was owned by Hero of Alexander in 130 B. C. 
Impatient motorists sometimes believe that this is the car that is 
ahead of them on a crowded road but this is not the case. Hero's 
machine was ]<»t in llu* du>l> of antiquity and the world gave little 
thought to motoring for 1,300 years. Roger Bacon, who died in 
1294, revived interest in the subject briefly when he prophesied 
that "it will be possible to construct chariots so that without animaU 
they may be moved with incalculable speed/' 

Three hundred years later, in 1619, Ramsey and Wildgoose 
actually applied for an English patent for "drawing cars without 
horses," and, in 1769, Capt. Nicholas Joseph Cugnot designed a 
steam tractor which he visualized as changing the world's history 
by moving artillery rapidly from place to place. The machine had 
a single front wheel, spiked to give it traction. A steam boiler which 
looked like a teakettle hung out in front. The body and rear wheels 
were those of a lumber wagon. 

This hybrid equipage made three miles an hour on its first test. 
On the second, it upset and Cugnot escaped the wrath of the Min- 
istry which had financed the experiments by a hasty exit into exile. 

In 1789 Oliver Evans, of Delaware, received the first American 
patent covering a "self-propelled carriage.'* It is said that he was 
moved to take this step as the result of a dream and his ensuing ex- 
periments gave forth a 21-ton nightmare which he called an Oruk- 
ter Amphibolis. It was actually a wheeled flatboat with a steam 
engine in the body and a paddle wheel trailing astern. Moving with 
equal facility by land or water, this startling visitation disturbed 
the staid peace of Philadelphia for a little while in 1804, inspired 
an oil painting which hangs today in the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, and passed into obscurity. 

Its builder's genius caused little stir in this country. European 
scientists, however, studied his drawings, improved them and, by 
1821, steam buses were transporting passengers in England. 
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Putting overalls on savings 

Savings may be burled in a napkin or put 
to use. We voluntarily pool these savings 
and lend them (by buying bonds) to a 
group of men who employ them in some 
productive enterprise— an electric light 
plant, a department store, an oil welt. Or 
we may prefer (by buying stock) to go 
into partnership in the enterprise. If we 
place these savings in insurance, the com- 
pany in turn places them likewise in pro- 
ductive enterprises. Similarly, if we place 
ihem on deposit in banks or in building and 
loan associations, such enterprises keep not 
only our savings at work, but since they 
are productive — that is p keep constantly at 
work — provide continuous employment for 
men. 

When the State takes these savings by 
taxation and spends them on productive 
enterprises, we have State capitalism. 
When the State spends them on non-pro- 
ductive enterprises, on overhead, on boon- 
doggling, the amount left for productive 
enterprises is less. When profits — savings — 
dwindle because of business stagnation, 
and the State continues its levy, there 
comes a time when there is nothing left for 
productive enterprise. The State might col- 
lect more, borrow and commit future sav- 
ings, and spend. If it spends on productive 
enterprise, power plants, factories, or pro- 
vides banking and mortgage facilities, it 
competes with the source of its revenue 
and ultimately dries it up, the while pre- 
venting the creation of and development 
of new fields of business activity. 

— *' Th c A merica-u Sp if it" 
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Looking ahead 

Over a period of years the Government will 
gradually come to own mobt of the produc- 
tive plants in the rnitt-d St je 

—Adolf A, Bc*U t As*uta*t Swrtary cf Stctt, 



"It won't work M 

We may speculate as to what might have 
\*vi n tlit rt'Ntuiit nf a National PLnmiing 
Board in 1900, If one had existed at that 
tirm toward the automobile and petroleum 
industries. There were then In this country 
some S,000 motor cars. Imagine Mr. Foul, 
with his vision of the automobile's future, 
appearing before that board and asking 
that in its program for the next two or 
three decades it provide a few billion dol- 
lars of capital. alonK with the necessary 
labor and material, for his industry. The 
Hoard would have recognized Mr. Ford as 
a mild lunatic. 

— /. H&tvard /Y»' # prtsidtnt, 5mm Oil Co* 



Why it won't work 

When a new idea t> submitted to a board or 
committee or bureau I can always tell you 
in advance what the answer will be: "We 
have given careful consideration to your 
idea but our conclusion is that it won't 
work," 

— -Chart rt R Krttrrmff, 
r m flgflg fc Utud for Gtntni Meiers 



"Don't stick your neck out" 

A political administration cannot take the 
nsk that private initiative can. It would 
commit suicide if It attempted to develop 
the thousand new ideas necessary lo find 
one that is practicable. Could any political 
administration withstand the ridicule that 
prevailed against Edison's idea for the elec- 
tric bulb; against the "fool who would ride 
on air;** against the public opinion that 
forced Parliament to pass a law prohibiting 
the laying of track upon which Stephen* 
son's locomotive was to run? Samuel Morse 
offered the U. S. Government his telegraph 
for $100,000. A committee of the Post Office 
Department rejected the idea as being Im- 
practicable. No. politics cannot invite the 
derision and scorn that the inventor and 
the industrial pioneer must encounter and 
reome. 

— "Pcmocracy in Banking* 



*************************** 

The United States, which paid 11*636,549,000 in taxes on its 
30/il 5,087 automobiles in 1939, was singularly unappreeiative of 
\\s earh tinkerers. 

There i- a certain cruelty in that because, if ever a country need* 
nl aulnrnohiles, this country of \asi distance* did. Moreover, scat- 
tered ahout in those vast distances were deposits of a black and 
na.My fluid ( ailed petroleum, a waste product that poisoned springs 
or bubbled up unexpected to plague owners of sail mines. But who, 
among the startled Philadelphians who saw Evans' amphibious 
flalhoat disrupt the city's quiet, could have predicted thai here was 
a monster that would one day change the horizons of the nation and 
cam petroleum, rubber anil a whole train of products to glory in 
its wake? 

If such seers watched Evans* demonstrations they were strangely 
mule. The only observer known to hi-lory is the village cut-up who 
laughed raucously but did not accept Kvans* bet that he could build 
a carriage thai would outrun any horse thai could be found. 

In contrast* oilier peoples or at least parts of them accepted 
the horseless carriage joyously. In France 1 , sports-loving vuung 
dandies got hold of ears, drove ihem and demanded more. In Kug- 
land, they rode the steam buses and, when railroads and nobility 
got laws passed prohibiting the operation of these contraptions, gay 
young blades found ways to flout legal restrictions. One of them 
named his steamer the "Kl \ -hy-nighf and raced about the country 
in nocturnal, "bootleg" excursions. 

No such hilarious acceptance spurred the American pioneers. 




The artist has conceived Cugnot's steam tractor as the grandfather of the 
modern tank. It broke down no waits. Instead it upset 

Here, in the earliest days, they found instead a lethargy toward 
their efforts, bom perhaps of the fact that, in the beginning, Amer- 
icans were not a machinery-minded people. Britain, jealous of her 
prerogatives as a manufacturing nation, had seen to that. Neither 
machinery nor drawings of machines were permitted in the \mer- 
ieati colonies. The fn>l weaving machinery here was even built from 
memory by a clever immigrant late from British mills. The plow, 
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the scythe, the axe, the firearm, Americans understood. They were 
the practical tools wilh which a continent might he suIm)iic<L The 
teakettle hung on a hoh in the fireplace and was strictly a woman's 
utensil* Men who played with it, for whatever purpose, aroused 
some doubt. 

History shows the result: 

An Englishman discovered the explosive engine. Frenchmen and 
Germans improved it. The French improved the carburetor, a Ger- 
man developed variable speeds and a method of controlling the 
gas Now. England pioneered in pneumatic tires. France added the 
electric battery and inductive coil for ignition. An Englishman 
solved the problem of the differential. 

Yet, in spite of a late start: in spite of publie indifference: in spile 
of the fact that America had no roads worth mentioning and no 
Ministers of War to finance experiments with gun carriage; in spite 
of hardships and failures it was the American who finally brought 
the automobile to its present-day perfection. 

What other nations lacked 

THAT seems like a paradox. But it really isn't because actually the 
United States was the only country where this development was 
possible. Other nations had the technical skill, the money, the roads, 
but this country had one priceless attribute that all others lacked. 
It had the American slate of mind. 

Lacking this, metals, machines and fuels could not have made 
the automobile a commonplace in this country any more than they 
could make it a commonplace anywhere else. And. unfortunately, 
of all the ingredients of the automobile, it is the state of mind that 
we are most in danger of losing today. 

If we lose it. we face the loss, not only of our automobiles but 
of everything else that has given this country the greatest progress 
the world has ever seen. 

Our difficulty is that so many of us fail to regard this state of 
mind as something precious. Too many are willing to sacrifice its 
long time gains for lesser immediate pleasures. On the other hand, 
few of us, no matter how straitened our circumstances, are willing 
to sacrifice our automobiles. 

A state of mind is a nebulous thing. It involves the will and the 
liberty to do, the promise of reward, freedom from class restric- 
tions. The automobile, on the other hand, is tangible. We see it, 
we drive it, we can feel its surge of power, or hear its complaining 
squeaks. Yet, if most of us took no more care of our cars than we 
take of our state of mind, the traffic problem would be considerably 
simplified. 

But, if we are to maintain our average of one car on the road for 
every four persons in the country, our state of mind is just as impor- 
tant as gasoline. 

Perhaps that requires proof* 

Very well! 

Anv suit' discussion of this subject must start, of course, with 
an effort to analyze this state of mind that we are about to lose. It 




A picture that ronld b* taken only in th* 
r h ir fit Sftirrs Ftirt)fftt tnorkmen do not 
(invf ttulomohiU's t<t til fir johs 



Our debt to capital 

Who, and what, created this industry— so 
incredibly vast? Labor? In a sense, "labor" 
contributed almost nothing. It did not in- 
vent the dynamo, which produces all this 
electric power. That was the work of an 
untutored bookbinder's apprentice, who 
lives in fame as the greatest experimental 
genius of his age, and perhaps since Archi- 
medes* Nor did "labor" make any serious 
contribution to develop it. To perfect and 
make practical this epochal invention re- 
quired the trained engineers and physi- 
cists, a brilliant line extending from Fara- 
day to Edison, Steinmetz, and Langmuir. 
Who paid for all this long travail of experi- 
mentation, and the salaries of all these 
technicians, involving the investment of 
tens of millions of dollars'* Labor? No, it 
was Capital Savings: this* and this alone 
which has alike created this wondrous in- 
dustry, and ail our modern world comfort, 
convenience, and luxury beside, 

—Cari Snyder in "The Frtufs of C$piUii\s>*\" 
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The rood to Plenty 

Every step forward in economic progress 
since the world bogan has bocn through the 
voluntary effort of individuals The corol- 
lary is true; jmhUrul tmjamsmx tout r n* vt r 
tmttfil n s\utjU irittlth~protlucitttt tnttt- 
pnse That is Q strong statement ftii it 
lies contradict ion. Walk down the street. 
These telephone and telegraph poles, rails, 
department stores, power plants, buildinps 
— dwellings and commercial— the airplane 
overhead, that radio aerial, mntiun picture 
houses, ships, coal mines, the oil derrick, 
the automobile all the products of indi- 
viduals cooperating, not one th#- product 
of political creation or development. 

— " Buiim-si, Politics ami /vV«v>;rrv" 




jfi/t0OM0fi hici/rltft Mr re on the rood at the 
ptttk of the tutr.t Today frtt enterprise 
has t/iien us three times that many auto- 
mob\U s 



In words of one syllable 

It is only for the Pake of profit that any 
man employs capital in the support of 
industry. ... I have never known much 
#<>od done by those who affected to trade 
for the public good. 

— Adam Smith. 'I he 11' fill th of .Xtttiotts" 



cannot lie done in a phrase. Many persons have tried that and suc- 
< ceded onlv in beclouding the issue — which was all that several 
of them intended to dn in the first place. 

Among tlit* phrase* used have been "The American plan/' "capi- 
talism" and "the free enterprise system/* All of these leave much 
to be desired. 

In the first place, this country owes its progress, not to a plan 
] h it to a complete lack of plan. All progress must come that way. 
Who can plan, for instance, that a worker shall drop a lest tube 
vtilT with collodion and discover unshatterable glass? Or that an 
irretrievable idler shall marvel at the phenomenon of steam jiggling 
r kettle lid and thus isolate the germ of the steam engine? 

In ibis lack of plan, however, this country was not unique. In 
tfaoSti days no other government was fiddling with planning, either. 
Earlier, of course, several nations bad waded into that labyrinth 
and come out quite unreeognizal.de — if they came out at alb 

Other nations, too, bad capitalism — within the narrowest limits 
of thai term. So did we. We also had free enterprise, which is not 
necessarily capitalism at all. 

Perhaps we ought to think about that for a minute. Just what is 
"Capitalism?" The Encyclopedia Britanuiea. which discusses the 
subject in some five pages of small print, begins with the hopeless 
apology that ^There i* no satisfactory definition of the term, 
although nothing is more evident than the thing. . . ™ 

Webster's Dictionary is made of sterner stuff. Faced with the 
necessity id defining the indefinable it calls capitalism "An eco- 
nomic system in w hich capital or capitalists play the principal part." 

For "Capital" the least formal definition is: "An aggregation of 
(economic) goods used to promote the production of other goods, 
instead of being valuable solely for purposes of immediate enjoy- 
ment/" 

Capitalism is inescapable 

IF we accept these two definitions, it becomes obvious that an 
economic system is necessarily a capitalistic system. The rude 
savage may scratch the earth with bis fingernails, plant a few seeds 
fortuitously found, and raise a crop. But, if he takes the time to 
find a flat stone, and some thongs to lash it on a stick to make a hoe, 
he lias accumulated capital — goods used to promote the production 
of other goods — and he has become a capitalist. 

Apparently, then, capitalism is inescapable. If the nomadic sav- 
age can't avoid it, w ith the whole forest primeval to flee to, we can't 
either. Anyone who has a possession such as a pocket knife has be- 
come a capitalist. 

How ever, that is not exactly what people have in mind when they 
damn ''capitalists" and "capitalism." The word as used today has 
j i Savor given it by the socialists and intended as a reproach. Within 
this restricted meaning, "capitalism* 1 means a system of society 
which permits a man to u-e his- sumps — the amount left over after 
he subtracts from his produce what he consumes or eats up — as he 
sees fit. Our ingenious savage, for instance, might use his hoe or 
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permit a neighbor to use it, taking in exchange a certain share of 
the resulting crop. If two prospective borrowers appeared, lie might 
lend it to the one who promised the greater return. .Natural Iv, ho? 
body would want to borrow unless he thought the hoc would reduce 
his labor or increase his crop and the hoe-owner couldn't force him 
to use it if he didn't want to. That is free enterprise. 

By the only possible alternative, the village chief or someone 
would take the hoc by way of taxation and attend to the lending 
himself, guided by his wisdom, whims, desires or perverseiie^s. 
According to the details of this official taking and lending, the result 
would be socialism, communism, fascism or whatever I lie chief, in 
his capacity as an all-wise Providence, chose to call it. Whatever he 
called it, it would ^till be capitalism, and the Mime person* would 
produce the capital. The only difference would be that, bv the first, 
the individual who produced the capital would control it- use; by 
the second, the government, his political agents, would control it. 



The "doers" get rewards 

THE American automobile industry i- 01 exemplification of the first. 

Under it, men who have the ability to produce are assured that, 
if they exercise this ability the rewards will belong to them and 
to their children. 

In the early days of the automobile, this country gave its citizens 
that assurance. Other countries gave it, too, at least nominally- But 
the American state of mind rests on many things besides that assur- 
ance. At least it did in 1892. 

At ihat lime the United States was an ungainly young bumpkin 
among the nations growing out of its breeches like an adolescent 
boy. Two years earlier, Idaho and Wyoming had been admitted to 
the union. The world was still marvelling at Edison's incandescent 
bulbs. Carnegie's first steel works was belching flame toward the 
skies of Pittsburgh. 

Stirred by the demands of bicyclists, New Jersey had, the pre- 
vious year, established the first state highway department in the 
country, to be soon followed by Massachusetts and six other stales. 

Along the two coa.M% towns were Liking on ftftH ropoli lau preten- 
sions but. in between, on the prairies along the Mississippi and the 
grasslands further west, the people had little knowledge of, or in- 
terest in, these matters. There the spelling or husking bee. the slate 
of the crops or the health of a neighbor's children bounded the in- 
terests of life and provided the subjects of conversation. 

The Indians were not long gone from the plains. Less than ten 
year> had passed since Sitting Bull had wiped out Custer in Montana 
territory and men still living remembered the Spirit Lake massacre 
in Iowa. 

Of course the telegraph brought news and a man who could afford 
it might take the train to wherever he wanted to go, returning to re- 
gale his neighbors with a traveller's tales of far places and strange 
sights. But, for the most part, the United States was a series of small 
nations each with its own interests, its own customs, frequently 
almost its own language. 




But what a price! 

Our people on the street and on the soil 
must change their altitude concerning the 
nature of man and the nature of human 
society. They must develop the rapacity to 
envision a cooperative objective and he 
wtiHng to pay the price to atttiin it. (Italics 
not Mr. Wallace's. ) 

— Htmry is'othuc, can&lihtu far r».v iWst(tt*nt 



Spiritual bribery 

The ideal of class war is, as we all know, an 
overthrow. Not the construction of any- 
thing new, but the destruction of what 
exists. It is an aim without a future. It is 
the will-to-nothing. Utopian programs are 
designed only for the spiritual bribery of 
the masses. 

— Ojrwo/rf Sptitiitir. 

"Ttu* Hour of Dtci&on* 1 





t,LHUHL*U 

Pro pit in smttll t turns t witty tin no Utnyi r 
tsottttrd provinciate. Free enterprise tut ft 
given them the stnne styles, infnrmttttoyi 
and opportunities as their city cousins 



Dictators ore smart 

One of the reasons for the great strength 
of Hitler and Mussolini is the fact that they 
paid no attention to balancing the budget, 

/ 'tii rman H ' Arnold 
"The kotkfort of Capitalism" 
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No improvements wanted 

The philosophy of State capitalism, as ex- 
l>lained by Werner Sombart, Nazi econo- 
mist, Is a static economy. "We renounce 
prOgTOU in the sense in which the 
nomie ape characterized It/' he says He 
regards the continuous improvement of 
processes and methods of distribution, the 
. t ei rial striving for something better, a^ a 
symptom of a sick people. The National 
Socialists visualize a finished society when 
a people no longer "dissipates its energies 
in evolving, but stops "so that we may 
apply ourselves to worthy tasks." 

The parallel afforded by the more ebul- 
lient New Deal thinkers is startling. The 
frontiers are gone, candidate Wallace said 
We should curb the machine, establish a 
ten-year moratorium on invention, restrict 
production in certain lines, restrain the 
movement of goods through advertising, 

a!H l mnceni ,-; t i.. upun tVu ledlsti ibutioii -if 
the courts we have rather than the produc- 
tion of more goods. Like the Nazis, their 
tit mm is I ha I of a finished society. 

But freedom is the Hrst thing that would 
be "finished," 



The wasters are a majority 

Humanity is forever divided into two 
croups those who produce wealth and 
those who waste wealth. One is in the dog- 
house today, and the other in the parlor, 

—"Butiness. Polities and Reemry* 



Socialism requires compulsion 

Equality of reward, however, as an inev- 
itable consequence, entails compulsory la- 
bor for all who are not physically or men- 
tally incapable. For it would be unjust, 
demoralizing, and, in the end. impractica- 
ble to award to idlers, capable of work, the 
same reward as to industrious workers. 
Si.i i.e svKtetn of compelling idlers and ma- 
lingerers to work is. therefore, a necessary 
consequence of the system of equal distri- 
bution. 

— "Dtmtitrvc'j vs. So* •«/< sm 



\tuta**r \ mat rw rax Jt£m r*a#j>«w . 




In 1828 steam carriages like this covered 4,200 miles and carried 12,761 
passengers in England before being legislated out of existence 




Min wen- born, raised families, attained local distinction an 
died without ever travelling farther from their birthplaces than 
they might reach in a day's journey behind horses whose hooves 
sucked sullenly in the mud of roads which were highways only by 
common usage or legislative pronouncement. 

In that year Charles E. Duryea and his brother, Frank, rode 
through the streets of Springfield, Mass., in what the Smithsonian 
Institution acclaims as the first American gasoline automobile. 

On a rainy April night in 1893, Mrs. Henry Ford and several 
tousled neighbors, roused iron, righteous sleep by an unwonted 
disturbance, saw Henry Ford go popping down Bagley Avenue, 
Detroit, in another. 

The neighbors shook their heads. They knew that Henry should 
be in bed resting for his next day's duties as engineer and machinist 
with the Edison Illuminating Company. The job paid *45 a month. 

It should be observed that, while Springfield and Detroit were 
witnessing these previews of an industry that would one day pay 
6.500.000 American workers $639,756,000 a year, Europeans 
were already fairly well acquainted with self-propelled vehicles. 

They would have been better acquainted except for governmental 
restrictions. In England the people had demonstrated their lack of 
the American state of mind in the early railroad days. The mob 
almost put Stephenson, the inventor of the locomotive, in jail. Lord 
Derby turned out his farm hands to chase Stephenson's surveyors 
off his estates. Lord Seflon did likewise and the Duke of Bridge- 
water threatened to shoot them on sight. Because his surveying in- 
struments were broken so often, Stephenson hired a prizefighter to 
carry them. Editors, clergy and people appealed to Parliament 
to curb this monster which, it was predicted, would be a terrible 
nuisance, vomiting fire and smoke which would destroy land values; 
kill birds and animals by poisoning the air, make horses extinct, 
make hay and grain unsalable and subject the whole population to 
the dangers of exploding boilers. 

In response, Parliament demonstrated why no government re- 
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sponsible to the people ran ever successful 1> promote new things 
It passed a law forbidding the laying of trade on which Stephen- 
son's locomotive could run. 

In iheir turn, the railroads, forgetting their own unhappy child- 
hood, led the puMir a^-ault r>n the new transportation medium 
which threatened eventual competition. The influential and ignorant 
joined them, 

Julius Griffith* was the fir-t to develop a well marie line of >tcam 
carriages which soon hecame numerous enough to give England 
a traffic problem that led to a parliamentary investigation. By \H2tt 
Walter Hancock had <ix steam hu-e> whhh were >afe, dependable 
and handsome. He testified that one of his coarhe- in three month-' 
service on the Parldington road covered 1.200 mile- and carried 
12,761 person* without mi-hap or -enou- delay. Hi- offered to 
carry mail- at 20 miles an hour. The !>e-l previous lime for that 
was 12 miles, using relay- of horses. 

But puhlicaud officials refused to he impressed. Legislative cm b- 
on motorized highway vehicles became more and more rigid, to be 
capped in 1865 by a law requiring that no power vehicle could u-e 
a highway unless it wa- preceded by a man on foot t arrying a red 
flag. So, although England had a clear lead in the practical opera- 
tion of self-propelled vehicles, she surrendered this lead by govern- 
mental action. 

In France public opinion was favorable. The French Academv 
honored inventor- and Fiance moved ahead -omev%hat, although 
government -till limited highway -peed of -elf-propelled vehicle- 
to four mile- an hour. 

This counh v look a more liberal view, except for isolated in- 
stances as when, in the late South Dakota lost an opportunilv 
to pioneer in the motor trade bv turning holly on its firs! two auto 
builders. Lottli Greenough and Harry Adams of Pierre had built a 
machine capable o( hauling eight per-on- and hoped lo finance fur- 
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Social planning requires subterfuge 

The fact-minded observer will know that in 
a rational age social planning is required 
in order to convince people that they are 
not adrift on tides of time and circum- 
stance. He will realise, however, that the 
social plan will primarily be useful only a> 
a slogan and it should be adapted for that 
purpose He will not expect logical adher- 
ence to it. 

—Tftsnasa it Arm^U •« 



Strength through idleness 
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Gurnry** Mram buic* gave England * trsfnv problem in the early ISOO'a, 
But public and officials refuted to be imj 



— But who will define 'gadgets?" 

It is |ust possible . . . that highly m killed 
mechanics now wot kin*: in some of the 
really luxury trades, just making gadget* 
for the fun of It, miy And that it is ex- 
pected of them and their employers that 
if they are really nreded in an airplane 
factory or an engine factory that they will 
leave their pleasant and long-time employ- 
ment in making gadgets to go and devoir 
this skill In the place where, at the moment, 
they sre most needed Those priority claim* 
h«\f to be worked out really In the public 
interest and men who go lo work In a rush 
Job, in an aviation plant or engine plant, 
ought to know that they are not being sent 
to Siberia, but when times are belter they 
ran baek to the little town where they 
worked on gadgets, If that Is what they 

sjfessjftsj it, resVtsl < l s% fi )j i fi ea St Jbjmm 
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The American xttitf of mind constantly 
$4 i ks better methods. If if didn't, today 1 * 

ttutotni't'ilf would rust $,l7 t t>00 



Free Enterprise on the toboggan 

The trrnd toward Statinm received its Wist 
boost in the United Start's" about the time 
of the World War* But we really began to 
sjjj- in 1932. In that year the Socialist plat- 
form promised: 

1. A federal appropriation of live billions 
for relief. 

2. A federal appropriation of five billions 
for public works and roads, reforesta- 
tion, slum clearance and housing. 

3. Legislation providing for the acquisi- 
tion of land, buildings and equipment 
to put the unemployed to work 

4 Compulsory unemployment compensa- 
tion 

Old age pensions. 
. Government aid to farmers and small 
home owners. 
Minimum wage laws. 
Public ownership of utilities and other 
basic industries. 

Socialization of the credit and cur- 
rency system. 

Increased federal and state subsidies 
for education and social services. 
EL Socialization of the Federal Land 

Hanks. 
12. Crop insurance. 
Although this program was rejected at 
the polls, we have adopted it. Did we mere- 
ly fear the socialistic label on the bottle, 
while eager to try out the potion? Or were 
we the victims of the "subterfuge" pre* 
scribed by Brain-Truster Tug well who 
wrote in 1932: 

' If industries were to be controlled, in- 
corporation of business enterprises would 
need, in effect, to be transferred from the 
states to the Nation, though some subter- 
fuge might need to be employed/' 
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ther experiments by carrying passengers; at county fairs. This right 
\wh refused. The town of Mitchell would not even permit the ma- 
chine to be brought within its limits. The Press ami DaLotan de- 
clared that "it is a dead moral certainty that that infernal machine 
will frighten horses and endanger the lives of men, women and 
children." 

Bui communities generally did not subscribe to the South Da- 
kota view. Maryland. Massachusetts. Kentucky, Illinois and New 
York all permitted use id their roads without interference. 

Most of these early linkerers were dabbling with steam although 
a lew used electricity. 

Iii\entioii of the internal combustion engine is usually credited 
to William Harnett* of England. His invention, using illuminating 
gas, was operated in 1838. How Barnelt managed to ignite the ex- 
plosive in his single Cylinder is not clear but, in 1855, Drake, an 
American, experimenting with the same source of power, used in- 
candescent metal. In 1860, Lenoir of Paris made an explosive 
engine and set off the blast with a spark produced by an electric 
battery and induction coil. By 1865. some 400 of these engines 
were doing various jobs in Paris. They were quiet and efficient but 
fuel consumption was high. In 1 867. two Germans, Otto and Langen, 
made further improvements in the Lenoir engine. 

There is considerable dispute as to who is responsible for the 
transition from illuminating gas to gasoline as fuel. Various names 
are mentioned but, for our purposes, thev do not matter. 

W hat is important is that several of these European motors ap- 
peared in the United Slates, either in -dationarv service or as ex- 
hibits at expositions. There they were studied by Americans It i- 
reported that it was an assignment to repair an Otto gas engine that 
convinced Henry Ford that gasoline was the proper motive power 
for road vehicles. 

Europe T3 years ahead 

HE did not give that conviction a practical demonstration, how- 
ever, until 13 years after the first gasoline tricycle had been oper- 
ated in England and nine years after a similar exhibition in France. 

Two years before Duryea made his first trip through Springfield, 
Daimler, already in production in Germany, had manufactured 
350 machines. 

But once started, the Americans came fast. By 1899, Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, writing in MeClure's, was able to declare: 

Never before has Yankee genius and enterprise created an impor- 
tant business interest in so short a time. And ycl the motor vehicle in 
America is in its babyhood. . . . Here it has hardly passed the stage 
of promotion and promise. 

In the same article he lists the achievements of this "stage of pro- 
motion and promise": 



A year a<!<> llicrr were rn»t M\ *r]f-pn iprllcd eainages in America. 
And \rt ln hsrrn the fi rst of January and the first of May. 1899, com* 
panies with the enormous aggregate capital <■! >;>;:; ;,uun.ooo have hern 
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organized in New York. Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia for the 
sole purpose of manufacturing these new vehicle. 

At least 80 establishments . » , 200 types of vehicles, to ith nearly half 
as many methods of propulsion. 

A motor ambulance is in operation in Chicago; motor trucks are 
at work in several cities; a motor gun carriage will he ready for anin 
use in the summer. 

The Santa Fe railroad has ordered a number of horseless coac hes 
for an Arizona mountain route. 

A trip of 720 miles has actually been made in a gasoline carriage 
(Cleveland to Neii York) and an enthusiastic automobile traseler is 
now on his way from New England to San Francisco, 

The progress of which Mr. Baker wrote so breathlessly was made 
possible only by the American state of mind. One result of this state 
of mind was to give the American citizen a conception of the auto- 
mobile entirely different from that held by Ins European contem- 
porary. There, the average man viewed this new invention as a 
monster vomiting smoke to the detriment of the countryside. Here, 
with opportunity still wide open, the average fellow might laugh 
at the man who wanted to build a horseless carriage but, if the 
darn thing would go, he was willing to ride in it. He was so will- 
ing to ride, in fact, that Henry Ford had to chain hi* ear to a post 
to keep impetuous enthusiasts from try ing to drive it away and J. B. 
McDonald, of Chicago, had to call police to open a way through 
the crowd that collected to view bis new electric. 

The American dared to hope 

MOREOVER, no American needed to care much if the automobile 
turned out to be what everybody said it was in the beginning, "llic 
plaything of the rich." Nobody had then shaken his faith in oppor- 
tunity. Why shouldn't he some day be rich enough to own an auto- 
mobile? And he did want to own one. 

Perhaps, before he saw it, he didn't know he wanted it. Likely, 
in those days of robust individualism, he would have ri^en in 
righteous rebellion against any bureaucrat who had proposed to 
spend his tax money on so flimsy a pretext as to develop an auto- 
mobile* 

But the great advantage of the free enterprise system is that it 
pernffts any man to produce and offer to the public whatever wares 
he chooses* From the resulting stream of new things the public in 
turn exercises its own freedom of choice by buying those which ap- 
peal to it. 

The enterprisers whose goods are refused go broke which is un- 
fortunate for them and expensive to those who risked their saving?* 
in I heir enterprises. But, in the long rim, the public at large loses 
less under this system than it would lose if it had to depend on Gov- 
ernment to bring forth only those new products which won official 
sanction and, having brought them forth, continue to produce them 
willi mi without public acceptance. 

Under the system of free enterprise, the man. who first produces 
something new — or produces it better — does a real service to his 
fellow man by discovering and satisfying unsuspected wants. By- 



Even dogs bury bones 

What is this "capitalism" which is so 
roundly denounced? 

It is a system that utilizes capital for 
production. Capital is savings, the differ- 
ence between what a man produces and 
what he consumes. Those who rave at capi- 
talism would contend that a man must 
each day eat up what he produces. 

— "77ir American Spirit" 



Wisdom of the mony 

With the growing power of government to 
allocate savings we should consider its abil- 
ity, or lack of it, to make a correct distribu- 
tion of the risk that always must attend 
investment in new enterprises. In what we 
have come to call the American economic 
system we know that through the aggre- 
gate judgment of the market places over 
this broad land, the processes of allocating 
savings do tend, by and large, to place the 
risk where it can best be borne Can gov- 
ernment do that? A moment's reflection 
must indicate that the hazard that attends 
investment in new enterprise cannot be 
wisely spread by governmental action. 

— "Business, Pontics and Recovery 




Ford's first factory, a* reproduced today 
Then it made no jobs. Today it employs 
thousands 
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Ban on saving 

The Socialist conception of capital as de- 
fined in "Socialism vs. Democracy/* is this: 
Any property which yields an income with- 
out work. If il is the result of work and 
self-den in J in the past that makes no differ- 
once to the socialist. To follow this reason- 
ing to the end, no one would be granted the 
right to acquire security against his old 
age when he no longer can work. 



Gospel of Saint Marx 

Capital is dead labor that, vamph e-likc, 
only lives by sucking living labor and lives 
the more, the more labor it sucks. 

^Kart Mar.r, "Daj Knfitai" 



Profit — a worthy end 

It is the stock that is employed for the sake 
of profit which puts into motion the great- 
er part of the useful labor of every society. 

— Adam Smith, "Tin* H ealth of Nations" 



Good strategy for bad arguments 

Assistant Attorney General Thurman Ar- 
nold laid bare the high strategy of his fed- 
eral associates when he said that, in writ- 
ing about social institutions, one should 
never define anything, "He should try to 
choose words and illustrations which will 
arouse the proper mental associations with 
his readers. If he doesn't succeed with 
these, he should try others. If he ever is led 
into an attempt at definition, lie is JosL" 



Semantics, or how to fool the people 

"Debt" is a bad word in the folkways. , , . 
It is important to keep debt and investment 
closely associated throughout these hear- 
ings. "Spending" Js a bad word. Avoid it 
like a copperhead. . . . Keep spending firm* 
ly associated with sales, wages, purchasing 
power— all good words. 

— Stuart Chase ; 
" Preliminary Sayytstimu f*\r Slomtardizitut 
I vrmwolvgy/' a manual for the I\.\\h.C. 



this means human progress is advanced and new opportunities con- 
stantly developed in more and more fields. 

People seemed to understand that better at the turn of the century 
than they do today. At any rate there was then less appeal for, or 
patience with, government excursions into fields which were not its 
ow n. 

This old -fa shinned \ iev\ of the < h i\ ei nmenlV place in the scheme 
of national life was an important part of the American state of mind 
which we are in danger of losing. It contributed to the rapid devel* 
opment of the automobile in two ways: 

First, men embarking in new ventures were assured that, what- 
ever hazards they might face. Government would not harass them, 
either with restrictions or by entering the field as an active com- 
petitor against them. 

Second, men who had saved a little money were willing to risk 
it on new enterprises secure in the knowledge (hat, if the scheme 
succeeded. Government would not take the profits from them* either 
to finance its own paternalism or to punish their success, 

Perhaps the true zealots who turned their mechanical skill to the 
actual building <>t automobiles did imi nerd Mich assurances. But 
those who backed them certainly did and, of the early ear builders, 
few had the means to get into production without financial support. 

Those who delight to belittle American progress frequently insist 
that this success was unavoidable. 

"This country/' they say, "was always rich in resources. It could 
not well help getting richer." 

For certain industries* perhaps, that argument applies although 
it is difficult to understand what bearing rich natural resources had, 
for instance, on the hundreds of experiments that Edison carried 
out attempting to find a proper filament for the incandescent light. 
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Foreign makers started first and had an early lead over Americans, Daimler 
made 350 gasoline cars before America made any 
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He finally hit on bamboo which wasn't an American resource at all. 

It is still more difficult to justify such reasoning in the case of the 
automobile which was born in distinctly hard times with tlie panics 
of 1893 and 1907 both colicking its childhood. Furthermore, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that, if natural resources were so com- 
tnon and their development so simple, men with extra money would 
have turned to those fields rather than to the uncertainties of self* 
propelled transportation. Russia, with equally large natural re- 
sources, had to content it*elf with the drosky if it wanted to move 
by road. 

Low taxes a real resource 

SOI NDER reasoning suggests that prospective auto builders were 
aide to And barkers not because this was a rich country, but be- 
cause such wealth as it had was in the hands of individuals instead 
of government. Since time immemorial, foreign governments have 
taken about 30 per cent of the national income in taxes. In those 
countries, as in this, living costs take an average of 65 cents out of 
each dollar the citizen acquires. But, at the turn of the century, gov- 
ernment in this country took only five cents out of each taxpayer"* 
dollar. That meant that the citizen had 30 cents left out of every 
dollar he acquired. Fifteen cents of that, he roughly invested in ex- 
panding old industries or promoting new ones such as the auto- 
mobile. The other 15 cents he could spend to buy the products of 
this increased industrial activity, thus driving his standard of living 
upwards and making one-time luxuries the conveniences, even nec- 
essities, of every day life. That 30 cents in the aggregate amounted 
to $6,000,000,000 a year! 

At any rate, the early builders found backing. Not much of it 
came from the bankers who, rightly enough, refused to venture 
other people's money in such nebulous endeavors. Bankers, in fact, 
solemnly warned Horace H. Rackham against risking his money 
in a company headed by an itinerant mechanic with nothing prac- 
tical to his credit, and a coal mam The itinerant mechanic was 
Henry Ford — a name of no significance in those days. The coal man 
was Alexander Malcolmson, Rackham went ahead, sold some real 
estate and bought 50 shares of stock, "with fear and trembling** 1 
James Couzens, clerk in Malcolmson's coal office, risked $900, 
which was all he had, and $100 which his sister lent him against her 
better judgment. 

Today the capital invested (net tangible assets) in American car 
and truck factories is 81,302,906,000 but, in the beginning, the 
industry welcomed the $500 of a visionary carpenter or the $5,000 
of a doctor with a flair for speculation as eagerly as it later was to 
accept millions. 

The doctor's investment, by the way, was inspired by a letter from 
his son which gives as good a picture as any of an early automobile 
set-up: 




Every nav ent* r prist which is aUou-ttt tit 
t/ raw unhampered i ri ttti s others. Opt rat- 
tourist ramps t.s only an? nf many 
opportunities opened up by the automobile 



And if they resist? 

The future is becoming visible in Russia; 
the present is bitterly in contrast; politi- 
cians, theorists and vested interests seem 
to conspire ideally for the provocation to 
violence of a long patient people. No one 
can pretend to know how the release of this 
pressure is likely to come. Perhaps our 
statesmen will give way to be more or less 
gently removed from duty; perhaps our 
Constitution ami statutes will be revised; 
perhaps nur vested interests will submit to 
control without too violent resistance. 

— Rcsiord 67. Tuffwtit 



Exit private property 

Certainly the evolution of the new order 
will require modifications of many cher- 
ished concepts . . . such concepts as those 
of private property; of th^ function of the 
corporation ■ of saving, spending for invest- 
ment and spending for consumption; of 
private accounting and social accounting 

— llarltnv 5* Pfrson, 
consultant fur thr h'urtit izlrrtrifit'atioit 
Admuiiitrntuin and the IWf.A. 



Throughout the country Mr. Ford is looked up to as an expert He 
has won numerous racing contests and is widely known, which will be 
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a big asset in hi? own car sale*. The old machine which he built he sold 
to his former barkers when he retired. He did reserve the right of his 
own name. They cannot take that away from him. 

The new machine which he plans to produce is away ahead of the 
old one and he has already been granted 17 patents on its features. 
It has been demonstrated to experts and they are all enthusiastic about 
its possibilities. The men behind the company plan no large factory 
with the entailing irne-tment. The pari- arc t«» be made under nmlrai I 
with Dodge Brothers who have a fine plant. 

They have a contract to make 650 engines and running gears. 
Contracts are being made with the Hartford lire people for the tires 
at S 16 a set: with the Prudden Wheel Company for wheels at S26 a 
set and with the Wilson Carriage Company for bodies at §52 each. 
The cushions will co^t D.mL'c* will pvi ^2"ni f,»t ihrir job. 

Mr. Ma)cohh>nn ha> arranged with a Mr. Stretlow from whom he 
rented a coal yard at Mack Avenue and the Terminal railway, to build 
a small assembling plant 250 feel by 50 feet for $3,000 to $4,000 and 
this will be rented to the company al $75 a nionlh. 

In lliis plant there will [>«■ leu or 12 men at s|.5U a day together with 
ft foreman. They will assemble the car. paint and test it. You can see 
how small the manufacturing expense will be. 

We figure to sell for 8750 w ithout a tonneau and SH50 with a ton- 
neau, . , . They are to deliver ten machines a day beginning July 1 
and at least have them all finished by October I. 

Not a prospectus to satisfy the S.E.C of course, but the doctor's 
$5,000 grew to $15,000,000 bec ause of it The benefits the public 
got in the form of improved transportation, increased pleasure, bet- 
ter jobs and greater opportunity are incalculable. 

That could not have happened except under a free enterprise 
system which permitted a man to take Mich risks as he chose with 
the understanding that he would lick his own sores. Even then, it 
could not have happened except for the American state of mind 
which gave a man the zest for adventure and a willingness to take 
a dare in the thought that, if be lost thi* time, he could still save up 
and try again. 

All were after "profits" 

NO doubt the motives of those who backed those early plants in 
reconditioned coal yards, in barns, in one abandoned bakery T were 
selfish. So were the motives of those who built the ears. All of them 
sought profits — not monetary profits necessarily although a few of 
them made fortunes, but there are other kinds of profits, too — the 
thrill of reaching a goal which men had dreamed of for centuries, 
the joy of shaping metal or licking time. Such things are as impor- 
tant to some men as money although plainly politicians do not un- 
derstand this. If they did, they would devise some means of taxing 
these emoluments. 

But, whatever rewards they sought, and whatever profits they 
made, were earned the hard way. The American state of mind in 
those days did not seek Utopia by way of minimum wages or maxi- 
mum hours. 

There is the story of Frederick J. Haynes who went to work as 
factory manager in the Dodge plant. As pay day approached, the 
secretary of the company went to John Dodge and asked: 




Good roads and motor transportation brtng 
frrsh foods from farm to city, making pas* 
xihir vttrwd di*t and better public health 

Substitutes for competition 

One of the toughest puzzles to the Socialist 
how to devise a standard of value to sub* 
atuutc for the values of labor and goods as 
set by competition. The oft-suggested la- 
bor-ume standard won't work because one 
man's labor may be skilled and another's 
unskilled- One may produce poods for 
which there is a strong demand and an- 
other something for which there is slight 
demand. Tf tim^-labor is adopted, everybody 
would, if permitted, gravitate into the light 
and agreeable vocations, leaving none to 
pursue the harder tasks. If every individ- 
ual, whatever service he renders, is to be 
rewarded by allotment of goods according 
to his needs, that can be done only by set- 
ting up some arbitrary authority to decide 
what each person's needs are. And that is 
the most complete regimentation possible. 
Besides, it entails a formidable train of 
consequences in favoritism, discrimination 
and corruption. 

— "Thts Btoodtrss Revolution" 
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"How much are we paying Haynes?" 
4 T don't know, ask him." 
The secretary found Haynes and asked him. 
**I don't know/* Haynes said. "Ask Dodged 

This was the same Frederick Haynes, iui idenla I Iv, whci ruin.' re- 
fused to work for Ford because "you've offered me $2,500 a year 
and I can't figure out how you ran make enough money to pay me 
such a salary/ 7 

There is the story of how Roy D. Chapin hounded R. E, Olds: 
"I want to begin now, Mr. Olds. I doi/l care what you offer me 

ms long as I can barely lhe on it. I just want lo be near that car/' 
To get rid of him. Olds took him on as demonstrator at $35 a 

month. Nine years later, Chapin, heading bis own company, set the 

record fu>t year output of the industry up to that time — 4,000 

Hudson ears. 

No 40 hour week for them 

ANOTHER story tells of a hitler Flight in 1908 when two mimli- 
fuigered men slaved over the first of a long line of automobi les. The 
Detroit automobile show was lo open the next morning and, ii they 
were going to he automobile builders, they needed to lie represented 
in that show. 

Outside, the weather was so cold thai it had stopped snowing. The 
wind snarled around the shack, crept through its crevices and tor- 
mented the tired men who kept doggedly at it until, as the last bolt 
was lightened. Robert Hupp straightened up and looked at his 
companion. 

" Turn off the lights, Charlie," he said. "If s daytime/' 
Charlie Hastings looked at his watch. It showed a quarter lo 
seven. 

They polished the car and, a few hours later, followed it across 
the crisp snow to the tinsel glitter of the show room. They had an 
exhibit but no dealers and the $3,500 with which they had started 
building was gone. 

But the American slate of mind was on their side. To the as- 
sembled dealers, Hastings explained their predicament. 

"Every car you order means a cash deposit of $50. We will expect 
the balance when you receive lhe finished cars. There is no other 
way for us to get into production." 

The dealers came through. Five hundred cars were sold and the 
company got an immediate working capital of $25,000. 

Such things can happen only where men are free to make their 
own decisions — to risk their own judgment knowing that, if they 
are w r rong, they alone take the consequences; if they are right, 
the rewards belong to them. In the early hair-breadth days of the 
automobile — as with all new products — success or failure hinged 
on split-second decisions. Tomorrow was frequently too late. There 
was no time to get a ruling from Washington, which might he 
changed next week, or to await the ponderous deliberations of a 
governmental commission. 

Fortunately such delays were not necessary in those days. Men 




The [firmer who used to get to town on 
Saturday night noiv makes the trip OA 
often us he pleases. Free enterprise pro- 
x^'tded not only transportation but other 
toots to tighten his work and give him 
leisure for the trip 



Industry wars on poverty 

The "industrial system" is just the organ- 
ized effort which we are all making to over- 
come poverty. We do not want to change 
the system unless we can be convinced 
that we can make a shift which will accom- 
plish that purpose better. Then, be it ob- 
served, the system will be changed without 
waiting for any philosophers to propose it. 
It is being changed every day r just as 
quickly as any detail in it can be altered 
so as to defeat poverty better. 

— William Graham Stimnet, 
" /7,v c iutlh-itjti' of / ; Ui fx" 



Other count rte» t too, recognize U* 8, ttuperl*- 
orU\j, Ert n war tint nat prevent an export 
husinenH f*f $2$ S fl»0. 00ft taut year. Th* MM 
a how n here i.« at thr Eyitatot 



Where "Spending" comes from 

To thi* Socialist, taxation Is the chief ntatni 
hy which he may recover from ihi* proper- 
tied classes some portion of the plunder 
which their economic strength and social 
position have enabled them to extract from 
the workers. To the Socialist, the best gov- 
ernment U that which spends the most 

— Fabism Society, Tract 127 



Riches that work for all 

. .of th** incomes that go to the very rich, 
a larpe part is directly reinvested in pro- 
ductive industry, where it works for the 
benefit of the whole population. The ex- 
penditure of the very rich for personal con- 
sumption is an inconsequential part of the 
ational income If all the personal ex* 
ndlture of the rich were made available 
for distribution to the poor, H could add 
but little to their standard of living. And 
the savings of the rich cannot be used for 
ameliorating the condition of the poor 
without imperiling the capital supply. The 
rejudice that exists against the rich, and 
seems always to have existed against the 
rich. Rives rise to recurring agitation for 
restricting their Incomes, This is one of the 
great potential dangers to the continuation 
of the economic progress upon which is 
dependent the well-being both of the work- 
ers and of employers. 

— CfH Snyder, "Cafifaiam the Q fwHtt * 



were free to art as their convictions, or whims, or even hunches dic- 
tated- — and whims and hunches were the liest excuses that several 
men who made lasting contributions to the industry had to offer 
for being in the business al all. 

John North Willys, an Klniira, NL Y., sporting goods dealer, saw 
hi> fust automobile while on a business trip to Cleveland. Running 
to the curb, lie asked the driver to stop. 

"Can*t do it/* the stranger yelled back. "Might not get her slatted 
again/' 

But that experience was enough to get Willys into the automobile 
industry, first as a dealer, then, after the panic of 1907, a creditor, 
finally as president, treasurer, general manager, sales manager and 
advertising manager of the Overland Company. 

J, W, Packard bought an automobile from Alexander Winton 
and presumed to tell the builder how automobiles ought to be built. 

"'If you know so damned much about an automobile/* Winton 
finally snapped, "why don"t you build one?*' 

"I guess I will/* Packard said. 

He and his brother. W. EX Packard, had been talking about it 
anyhow. 

The result was the Ohio Automobile Company \slueh produced 
a one-cylinder job until 1902. 

in that year Henry B. Joy became financially interested in the 
company, his concern over gasoline engines growing out of an ex- 
perience with a power boat which refused to start. Having spent a 
soiled afternoon tinkering with it to the accompaniment of jeers 
from friends to whom lie had promised a boat ride, he determined 
to make something belter. 

After he joined the concern, the Ohio Automobile Company be- 
came the Packard Motor Car Company and three cylinders were 
added to the engine, to Packard's disgust, 

"Heavens to Betsy," he said, "aren't we having trouble enough 
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Overproduction hod them worried 

WILLIAM CRAPO DURA NT, sometime mill laborer, grocery store 
errand boy, cigar salesman and medicine show hawker, got in be* 
cause of a lift in a well built dog cart. The thing's sturdiness so in- 
trigued him that he bought the company, became a maker of horse- 
drawn vehicles and eventually automobiles. 

Could a planned economy permit men to invade new fields where 
their efforts might lead to overproduction on such flimsy excuses 
as that? And overproduction was for a long time a real bugbear of 
the automobile people. 

"The time will come when 500,000 automobiles will be manu- 
factured and sold in this country every year," said Durant. 

George W. Pei kin-, famou> banker, stamped out of the room, 
disgusted, 

"If he has any sense he'll keep tlio>c notion- to himself if he ever 
tries to borrow money. * 

< rmei rtmcriL given power to control production, could have made 
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few wiser choices than to appoint Mi\ Perkins to an important post — 
and where would the automobile be tben? 

Fortunately for the motor-riding public, the fixing of the saluta- 
tion point was left to the public* So was the choice of motive power . 
In the early days, gasoline, steam and electricity fought it out on 
pretty even terms. A tabulation for 1901 shows 60 builders of steam 
cars and 41 of electric. In 1902, there were 106 steam cars, 40 dfete 
trie and 99 using gasoline. All had their talking points. Gasoline 
builders demonstrated the Si dependability^ to their own satisfaction 
at least, in the fn>l road race ever held in this country. Sponsored 
by H. H, Kohlsaaf, publisher of the Chicago Times-Herald \ the 
evenl was run al Cliirago on Thanksgiving Day, 1895, through 
rtreets filled with snow and slush winch the narrow tires of the com- 
petitors soon turned into a rutted swamp. Gasoline cars finished 
one, two, three with Din-yea's "horseless buggy" negotiating the 
54.36 miles of the course in seven and one-half hours. 



"Electricity is the coming thing" 

BUT SKEPTICS were not necessarily convinced. Alexander Dow. 
president of the Detroit Edison Company and Henry FnnlV boss, 
called him aside one day, 

n \ do not object to experiments with electricity." he explained. 
"Electrieily is the coming thing. Gasoline — no!' 9 

Cu\< in menial practice uf the day, whatever politicians might 
think of rival claims, conceded the contestants the right to fight the 
matter out among themselves. 

As a result, the field was open to any man who had, or thought 
he had, something to contribute — mechanical skill, managerial 
ability, sales technique, anything. Men with these peculiar skills 
were drawn to it. Given freedom of choice, they are drawn to every 
other new enterprise, too, but we are concerned here only with auto- 
mobiles. As each made his contribution, the public profited because 
it got a better automobile for its money. Each new model has been 
persistently better than its predecessor, which, by the way, raises 
the question, "Where would we he had Government refused to per- 
mit manufacture of early models because automobiles were not 
perfected?" 

They are not, the builders tell us, perfected yet. If the American 
state of mind is lost, they may never be. That way lies calamity. 

The danger is not to the automobile industry itself, or, for that 
matter, to the automobile owner. The builders could continue to 
make cars of the present model and the public could continue to bu \ 
and operate them w r ith no particular hardship. They are excellent 
cars. If we doubt that, we have only to remember that, in 1903, 
E. T. Fetch took 53 days to cross the continent in "Old Pacific," a 
Packard, a pilgrimage of such constant hardship that, at one point, 
the crew r mutinied. Those in charge of the tour outsmarted the 
drivers by wiring money to towns further ahead and making them 
drive there to get it. 

There is little danger that such experiences would be repeated 
even if automobile progress were to be stopped in its tracks. The 



Why men work so hord 

Industry and frugality cannot exist Whdre 
there is not a preponderant probabilily 
that those who labor and spare will be per- 
mitted to enjoy. 

—John St it art Miil, 
"Principle* of Potitkat Economy" 



Down with the individual! 

Socialism, as defined by Prof. Werner Som- 
bart, leading- economist of Nazi Germany, 
says that "the community shall be the high- 
est aim, the individual serving: only as a 
means to its ends." in contrast with the 
principle which says that "the individual 
should be the highest aim, the social organ- 
ization serving as a means to his ends.*' 



The original "Forgotten Man" 

The real victim is the Forgotten Man — the 
man who has watched his own invest- 
ments, made his own machinery safe, at- 
tended to his own plumbing, and educated 
his own children, and who, just when he 
wants to enjoy the fruits of his care, is told 
that it is his duty to go and take care of 
some of his negligent neighbors, or if he 
does not go, to pay an inspector to go. 

The Forgotten Man works and votes — 
generally he prays — but his chief business 
in life is to pay. 

— William Graham Sumner, 
"What Sodal Classes Owe tit hath Other" — JUS J 



"Uncle Sam pays" 

Walk through a manufactory, and you see 
that the stem alternatives, carefulness or 
ruin, dictate the saving of every penny; 
visit one of the national dockyards, and the 
comments you make on any glaring waste- 
fulness are carelessly met by the -slan^ 
phrase, "Nunky pays." 

— Herbert Spencer, 
"The Man vs thy Stat** 
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It s an epidemic 
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tii.il of thrill. W< suivivcd because wo in 
dulged In these stupidities gently and 
quietly, and have spread them over long 
period* 

l.'riomployment is the largest and most 
powerful of our vested interesLe, Three 
political parties in Great Britain are do- 
pendent upon the continuance of unem- 
ployment. An enormous and powerful bu 
reiiui iacv mows and fatten* upon it. 

Sir Efmtit L P Bern*. 
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The automobile fire, once single-tub*, es~ 
pewnve and uncertain f has come down in 
price and gone up in nerxHce 



grave da i Igor lies in the fact that, if progress in thr automobile — or 
my other i ndustry is stopped, as it will he stopped if we lose the 
state of mind thai brought us where we are, everything else stops, 
too. It will mean that the inrentive to improvement lias been lost, 
thai I hi* floor which It. E. Olds, the Briscoe*, the Dodges, David 
Huii k, Henry M. Lclaud and a host of others found open has been 
i losed. It will mean that, in the future, no poor mechanic in a rail- 
road shop at Oelwein. Iowa, ran dream oi being a great manufac- 
Itnn. ,i*- W aller Chrysler did. or flan* io try to make that dream 
come true. 

Some of the men just mentioned made fortune**. Others didn't. 
That again is comparatively unimportant. What is important is that 
the\ wen* permitted to try to make fortunes. Nobody told them 
4 "you cannot attempt this thing because the automobile is imprac- 
tical/* Nobody said, "you may work only so many hours a day or a 
week": nohodv limited their production: nohodv told them whom 
to hire or fire: nobody used tax mone\ to support steam or elec- 
tricity in tin* losing competition with gasoline: and nohodv, declar- 
ing that automobiles were a public necessity, demanded that the 
Government bu) up obsolete plants to build them. 

Today a young nun who had saved SHOO and wished to borrow 
more to buy out hi- father's established business and turn it into a 
pi Jitt for malting a new product* as Ransom E« Olds did in 1802 — 
would fare all these handicaps. He would face the additional dis- 
couragement of statements by an official of the federal Government 
that youth today has no chance to make an honest living. 

II the American state of mind which is hi* heritage was superior 
to all this, he would still face the necessity of finding backers among 
men who knew that the Government would tax away their profits 
hut disregard their losses. 

The public will lose 

SOME young men these hindrances would dissuade. Others, made 
of sterner stuff, would succeed in spile of them. For some, who 
might have succeeded unhampered, present restrictions would mean 
failure, and with every such failure, the American consumer would 
be deprived of goods which might have improved his condition. 

Had the automobile industry, in its early days, struggled against 
such fetter^, rnanv people who are todas riding in cars would be 
driving horses or walking. That, in itself, is a detail, although the 
record shows that Americans prefer automobiles either to horse- or 
foot travel. Presumably they are happier, therefore, with cars than 
without, which should be a consideration to those w ho proclaim thai 
the restrictions they fasten on business are designed to promote 
human happiness. 

Actually any restriction, however noble its intentions, which in* 
terferes with economic laws and the men who are trying to carry 
them out must cause more unhappiness than it prevents. In the 
automotive field. economic laws were permitted to w ork unhampered 
and thev functioned ju-t a - economists from Adam Smith on down 
had declared thev would. 
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According to the theory, the sequence starts when some man pro- 
duces something — in this n\sr an aiitumoliilt — thai satisfies a great 
public need or desire. In llie beginning the buyers must take whal 
he gives them hut soon oilier men, seeing the large potential num- 
ber of customers, enter the field as producers. This not only in- 
creases the supplv of goods but leads to competition among the 
producers each ol-whoin. In gel his share of the business, must tr\ 
to improve lu> version dl the product. To do this he must improve 
hi> methods which in turn brings lower prices, making the product 
available to an entirely new class of customer. As these customers 
begin to buy, more men must be employed to supply their needs. 

Where opportunity comes from 

IT worked so with the automobile. The factory which, in the be- 
ginning, employed "ten or 12 men with a foreman" now employs 
more than 500,000. That means jobs. The wage rate of$1.50 a day 
has grown to any figure a man can prove he is worth. Those who 
preach the lack of opportunity seem to ignore that. They forget that 
every new industry creates a thousand new opportunities. 

Ben Briscoe started business life as a tinsmith in a hardware 
store. Eventually he owned his own small sheet-metal plant making 
oil cans, washtubs, the usual product of the sheet-metal worker. 

One day John D. Maxwell came in with a handful of brass tubes, 
the current interpretation of the automobile radiator. Shortly Ben 
Briscoe had au order for $100,000 worth of automobile equipment, 
all new things, each representing a new opportunity opened up lie- 
cause the American state of mind in those days knew r no restrictions. 

Charles F. Kettering believed* like many others, that mass pro- 
duction could never reach its ultimate limits until the time required 
for painting ears was shortened. It then took 37 days to finish a 
Cadillac automobile, most of it spent waiting for paint to dry. Paint 
experts believed they could shorten that to 34. One day, in a New 
York shop window, Kettering saw a pin tray. Asking about the 
finish, he learned that it was a lacquer made in New Jersey but w hcu 
he tried to buy a quart he found that such a quantity had never 
been made in one time. 

They asked what he wanted with it. 

"I want to paint an automobile door,^ he said, 

"You couldn't do that," they told him, 

"Why not?" 

"It dries too damn fast!" 

There he had two extremes. Patient work by technicians squeezed 
them together. Duco was born — a new product, a whole new set of 
opportunities. 

A French racing car was wrecked and strewed parts all over the 
track. Henry Ford picked up a valve stem and was surprised to find 
it so light. Technicians found out that it was steel with vanadium 
in it. So a new steel came to this country. Again new opportunities. 

Such stories are legion* You find them in rubber, in metals, in 
fabrics, in plastics. Stories of progress as the men laboring in the 
sheet iron buildings which housed the automobile industry in De- 





Bij teaching useful trades and American 
■ideals at summer ram pa, the Font Cor/r- 
puny also makes it a contribution to better 
citizenship 



Fortunes work for all 

The aggregation of large fortunes is not at 
all a thing to be regretted. On the contrary, 
it is a necessary condition to many forms 
of social advance. If we should set a limit 
to the accumulation of wealth, we should 
say to our most valuable producers, "We 
do not want you to do us the services which 
you best understand how to perform 
beyond a certain point/* It would be like 
killing off our generals in war. 

IViltfatn itraluim Sittnurr, 
"What Scciai ( Auto Qua Ut B&ch Other'" 



Save, and be liquidated 

You must confess that by "individual'* y 
mean no other person than the bourgeo 
than the middle class owner of property. 
This person must, indeed, be swept out of 
the way and made impossible. 

— -Karl Mot x ond Fritdiit ich Enj/eli, 
"The C oftsmtmist \Jtii\ifrxt>.t" 



But what of "labor's" savings? 

Labor is the source of all wealth and of all 
culture, and, as useful work in general is 
possible only through society, so to society 
— that is to all its members— belongs the 
entire products of labor by an equal right, 
to each one according to his reasonable 
wants, all being bound to work. - . . 

— Tht- Gutha Program for Sociatium 
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iroil nought to improve their product, to turn oul i\ Uvlln r;ir Hum 
their neighbors'. 

And most of them started in little sheet iron buildings and grew 
as bast they rould. According to many* the industry owes its success 
to those buildings. They were so small and the equipment so cheap 
I Jul the builder^ could afford lo progress. Had Government, for 
instance, in an effort to stimulate employment, |»ouied in money 
in 1 he beginning, building great factories, tooled to produce those 
carh model-*, progress would have been delayed, if not hailed. 

Nobody exacted that kind of government action then. The sheet 
iron buildings sened and men and bosses toiled in them, the men 
for their $1.50 a day, the bosses for what they could gel. Moreover, 
they got along together. 

W alter E. Flanders hail a small plant where he made crankshafts. 
He asked Ford for an order. Ford was doubtful. 

4k How can you turn out a quantity order of crankshafts in your 
small plant?" he asked. 

Because I have a crew ol men who will take ofT their shirts 
or me. 

But (hat, of course, WAS before the N.1..R.B, hail laught workmen 
that the capitalist was their foe. 

We are discussing here only automobiles, of course. Every oilier 
industry has its own triumphs and its own traditions. Every one of 
them can point to scores of opportunities that did not exist until 
somebody, stirred by the American stale of mind, dated venture 
into the market with some new thing. Vt hen law or lack of interest 
or willingness to lean on government largesse removes the inspira- 
tion to take that initial dare, the reformers are blocking the roads 
to the very goals they boast they are trying to reach. 

It was obvious in the beginning that the automobile would be a 
stern competitor of the carriage builders and bicycle makers. These 
men had large investments of both time and money. Among the 



Moratorium on invention 

If thi* wheel of Invention were stopped and 
the processes of discovery settled, we 
would, I am sure, continue to live in corn- 
fort 

— Supreme Court Jasttfe William 0. Douglas, 
fur mer rha i>wtan , |ffi ritiri 
and [ixehanyt Commission 



Where planning fails 

No man or men by Inspecting society can 
900 what it most needs; society mur*t be left 
to frel what it most needs, 

— Herbert Spencer 



Pursuit of surplus 

In the soul of the modern business man 
there is a desire to achieve bigger and big- 
ger things, and this forces him to be con- 
stantly undertaking more and more. But 
why? Principally because he wants more 
profit. Not that profit-chasing is the chief- 
est motive in his soul The condition of 
things forces profit-chasm jj upon him. All 
successful capitalist enterprise must neces- 
sarily work to provide a surplus. It matters 
not how the individual capitalist regards 
the surplus -whether he contents himself 
with the mere acquisition of sold, or wheth* 
er he aims at power, or is satisfied so long 
ns he Is occupied, or even desires to use the 
surplus in schemes for social reform. In 
any event he must make profit ; his enter- 
prise must be gainful. 

fC. nr, r Y,MM>MrJ, 

* 4 The Qmutrsseuee of Capxtahsm 



Socialist justice 

A man is entitled to the full proceeds of his 
labor against any other individual, but not 
aga&nat woetetst* Society is not bound to re- 
ward a man either in proportion to his ser- 
vices, nor yet to his wants, but according 
to expediency; according to the behests of 
her own welfare. Man's work is not a quid 
pro quo, but a trust. 

— Laurencf (,r<Wu»id, 
"The Cooperative lomtmmuvaltii" 



The illustration shows the regular T 90S Pope -Toledo 3C-h*p. Touring 
Car. Type VIII, fitted with Victoria Top. This Is decidedly the "smart- 
est " touring car of the year. Every Pope- 
Toledo is tested to do a mile in one minute 
flat before leaving the factory. 

Catalogue and name of our agent 
nearest you on request. 

Vt evert* *r ffwnpy T«f s*y 

POPE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

Desk D. TOLEDO, OHIO 




Compare the price quoted here with those quoted today to see how free 
enterprise helps customers. Pope first made lamps standard equipment 
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rriage men, Henry and Clem Studebaker had started t hei r busi- 
ness in South Bend, Ind., in 1856 with a capital of $68. Another 
brother, J. M, joined the gold rush to California, where be built 
wheelbarrows for hopeful miners. In 1858 he relumed and invested 
$8,000 worth of gold nuggets in the carriage business. When the 
automobile appeared to menace this business, the company was in- 
corporated, had an eight-story vehicle service station in Chicago, 
was turning out thousands of horse-drawn equipages every year, 
had much to lose if the newcomer succeeded. 

In 1897 the directors considered the problems brought by the new 
"horseless carriage/' Apparently it did not occur to them to ask 
governmental restrictions on the newcomer. Theirs was a sounder 
decision, dictated by the American state of mind. They began build- 
ing automobile bodies. 

Bicycle builders, too 

BICY CLE men, too, had much to lose. The safety bicycle had been 
invented the same year Ford began his experiments with the ga> 
engine. By 1903, when 11,235 automobiles were produced in tbi> 
country, more than 10,000,000 bicycles were on the road; com- 
mittees of lady bicyclists were demanding "the short skirt that 
reaches the boot-tops," and a bicycle lobby in Washington was 
demanding better roads. While hor*eles> carriage experimenter 
found it difficult to obtain capital to finance their labors, bicycle 
companies were living in a luxury that the newcomer threatened to 
destroy. But bicycle men, like the wagon men, sought no rest? rction> 
on competition. Instead, many of the more far-seeing workers in 
the bicycle field made useful contributions to the new art. 

Had these men sought and obtained laws unfriendly to motor 
travel, as happened in England, today's American automobile would 
still be the dream of the future. 

We would have advanced, of course, from the days when the 
women motorists wrapped long white veils over wide-brimmed hats 
and tied them under their chins, when the man wore a linen duster 
and goggles. Or when Theodore Roosevelt became the first President 
to ride in an automobile and one editor wrote: 

"Roosevelt's display of courage is typical of him." 
But the United States today would not need 822,285 miles of sur- 
faced roads. It would have some. Bicyclists would have attended to 
that* but every mile lost would have meant a loss to road workers, 
a loss to those working in material factories and a lesser demand 
for the machinery which has become a part of road building. 

It would have meant, too, a serious loss of that natural resource, 
petroleum, over which government officials at the moment evince 
such a motherly interest. 

In the early days, petroleum was a waste product whose only 
market as a medicinal oil was supplied by a few bottles annually. 
Later the kerosene lamp produced a market tor onlv a part ol the 
available amount. Other ingredients of the natural petroleum were 
waste products and destroyed as such, especially gasoline which, 
because of its deadly explosiveness, was unsafe to store. 
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Method of o republic 

The far-seeing liberal statesman is, as Cal- 
vin Coolidge put it, "strong enough to per- 
mit the people to make and correct their 
own mistakes." 




it 

Prt rot en tn, once a wtixtt com modify, han 
become a national asset. Govern mt nt. 
tehieh once gat>S its oil lands to the Indians , 
now seeks to control the industry 



Some educational job! 

Under capitalism, if a man is a bootmaker, 
he spends his whole life in making boots 
, . . If he is a mere laborer, his whole life is 
spent in obeying orders. Under communism 
people receive a many-sided culture and 
find themselves at home in various branch- 
es of production. , . . Today I work in an 
administrative capacity, tomorrow I shall 
be working in a soap factory, next month 
perhaps in a steam laundry, This win be 
possible when all the members of society 
have been suitably educated. 

1 The ABC if Com >« M n ism , ' * 



AT. Buharin and 



ifbrushrnsky 
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While government officials tell youth that 
opportunity is dead, auto builder* net up 
pedal schools to train young men fur the 
big jobs that free enterprise iritl bring in 
the future 



Nature is inexorable 

W> learn also that while men may decree 
social Jaws in conflict with natural laws, 
Nature vetoes those laws more ruthlessly 
than did the Czars, Nature has vetoed the 
whole Soviet Republic, For It sought to 
deny Nature. It denied above all else the 
right to the fruits of labor 

- Ilrury i-^rtl ai\ti Stum**l Crou-tlm 



The achievement of Sialism 

After the Battle of Waterloo, Napoleon fled 
to Paris and remained there a few hours 
In the street below the crowds cheered his 
name. In amazement. Napoleon turned to 
those beside him: "Why do they cheer 
me?" he cried. "What have I done for 
them? I found them poor— I leave them 
poor." 

— F i mi ' H 'ho nre the l : rictutt of the People*" 



The automobile changed all this. It gulped gasoline, giving the 
hitherto unwanted slept hi Id of kerosene a greater value than its 
older am estor. Oil men, scrambling to produce this suddenly valu- 
able product, found their prices increased by the burden of other 
waste products that, of necessity* must lie produced with it. So they 
found ways to make these other wastes valuable, too. As a result, 
the world was given a whole new family of products, including 
many of the plastics, to make life more pleasant and beautiful. 
Men were given jobs in new industries, a waste product became a 
valuable national asset, and oil men, struggling like the automobile 
men for improved methods, have been able to bring to the surface 
and put into useful service more petroleum than we thought we had 
25 years ago, while still leaving reserves which are the greatest 
in history. 

The spreading web of progress 

THE storv could be carried into many other fields. One could tell 
how the automobile's half-brother, the tractor, shortened the farm- 
er's still too long day of labor; how the gasoline motor, adapting 
itself to other tasks, took over the tedium of churning, of washing 
clothes, of in lining power machinery. How it powered household 
generating plants which made electrical servants available in barn 
and shop and kitchen long before power lines stretched their nets 
of utility across the country. 

One could tell how the auto's big brother, the truck, moving over 
good roads, permitted the farmer to carry bigger loads to market 
more quickly. How the large truck lines brought flexibility to the 
moving of heav y loads, reduced to hours freight trips that once took 
a day or more and paid annually some $132,403,000 in taxes for 
the privilege of doing it. Buses, carrying passengers with similar 
flexibility and at low rates, pay even more. 

But it is useless as well as impossible to attempt to follow the 
spreading web of social advancement which resulted because a few 
men were permitted to exercise the fundamental American right to 
do as well as they could at the work of their choice. Nobody could 
have guided them more directly toward the goal because nobody, 
including themselves, knew certainly what the goal was or what 
roads lay in that direction. 

Technocrats, had they existed in those ambitious days, might have 
raised their cry against machine tools as despoilers of labor. Some 
one might have listened. Had this happened, today's production line 
would Ire impossible and the ordinary automobile, by the estimates 
of experts, would cost $17,850, So fev\ people could afford them 
that the industry would need only a handful of the millions of 
workers that it now employs. 

The British tried it by hand methods for a long lime. Each auto- 
mobile was a masterpiece of handcraftsmanship. But its parts were 
so definitely it- own thai thev < ould not be interchanged with those 
of any other car. Henry M, Leland amazed them no end by having 
five Cadillac cars knocked down, their pails intermingled and then, 
inuii the resulting heap, assembling new cars. Demonstrating the 
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advantages of the American system, his cars won the race they had 
been sent to Britain to enter. 

The American auto buyer has long taken that kind of precision 
work for granted, and the car builders have labored to keep ahead 
of even his most ambitions expectations. 

Perhaps the automobile makers deserve no special credit for 
that — but the American state of mind certainly does. Under the free 
enterprise system, improvement is essentia I. 

It happened thai way with the automobile. The first ears were re- 
modelled buggies. Somebody put on pneumatic tires. Someone ad- 
vanced to double tube tires. In 190 1, Pope-Hartford included lamps 
s standard equipment* The industry criticized this largesse as 
siting a bad precedent — but it followed suit. The free enterprise 
system attended to that. In 1906 Buick was out with sliding gear 
transmission, high tension magnetos, front bumper, asbestos brake 
linings. Again the industry followed and the public got more for its 
money. In 1908, it was Locomobile, this lime with a fulldloating rear 
axle; in 1910 Owens led the rest by selling its cars complete}) 
equipped. 

So it went w ith starters, electric lights, pressure lubrication, de- 
mountable rims, shock absorbers and a host of other improvements. 
The constant effort to produce a better car than the other fellow 
brought them all, to the buyer's everlasting benefit. In 1914, the 
Ford Company announced a minimum wage of $5 a day* It meant 
an increase of some $10,000,000 a year in the annual pay roll. 

Experts said, ''It will have a bad effect on the labor market and 
the city.'* 

Ford said: "I can't see how the labor market will be disrupted. 
Other manufacturers can treat their labor the same way." 

They did. Some of them did it unwillingly but the free enterprise 
system was working. If they hadn't done it, competitors would have 
drawn all the best workmen in the industry. 

So a new social system was born. 

Planning would have failed 

IT COULD not have been born by planning because planning must 
always freeze the status quo. A good plan must always accept pres- 
ent conditions and make the best of them. It lacks the elasticity nec- 
essary for progress. 

If any planner, in 1892, had offered the public a plot of the future 
which envisioned the building of 79,000^000 automobiles in tin* 
next 40 years, he would have been laughed out of office. But any 
plan which did not include these automobiles must either have sacri- 
ficed national progress or failed to work. 

So, any national plan drawn up today must rest on the major 
premise that the nation has become static. Stripped to essentials, 
today's arguments between business men and government officials 
focus on that premise. Business men insist that the greatest good for 
the greatest number will come through permitting enterprisers con- 
stantly to improve what we km and to develop what we need. 
Government officials, at least the more vocal of them, seem to feel 
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But a wrong sense 

The privilege of doing business is in a sense 
a public privilege, 

— Prof, Frayk E* FetUr, 
before the Temporary National Economic Committee 



Planning means ruling 

It was not mere roincidenee that democ- 
racy and the system of free private enter- 
prise developed together, , - . Their growth 
has been parallel for the simple reason 
that one cannot exist without the other. 
A democratically ' planned economy" Is an 
impossibility. 

— IVinthrop IV . Alifrielh 
Chairman* Chase Satumat Bank 



Politicians are that way 

The cold fact is that men acting together as 
a community, large or small, are just as 
dishonest, just as unscrupulous in breaking 
their promises, as they dare to be at any 
one time. Governments always, small or 
large, will get away with what they can, 
up to a point where the supremacy of the 
ruling power is endangered. 

— Harry Setternmn, 
"The Promise i Men Live By" 




The motor truck brought heavy hauling to 
vtola t ed places and gave every one inert used 
flexibility of transportation. Last yvar ojt- 
eratorjf paid $lS2/HW t O(to in taxes 
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Warning or prediction? 

Regimentation without stint might indeed. 
I sometime think, go farther anti faster 
hert> than anywhere flso, if we once took 
the bjt in our teeth and set up for a 100 per 
< p«nt American conformity in everything. 
... A .surprising number of farmers after a 
year of voluntary production control are 
writing me letters insisting that hereafter 
the cooperation of all farmers be compelled 
absolutely; and that every Arid, cotton gin. 
row, and chicken be licensed; and that the 
strictest sort of controls be applied to 
transportation and marketing. 

— Henry Wottace, cundidittt for Vtrr President. 

in ".hnrrtsa Must C%4fC*9r 



The burning issue 

This Issue of capitalism which the nation 
must decide will determine many other 
questions. Do we want the free system of 
American capitalism as we have known it, 
or do we want the compulsory system of 
State capitalism that we are now develop- 
ing? Simply, the issue is, Who shall bring 
together the savings of the people? Who 
shall allocate them? Who shall manage 
them? Shall it be done by the agencies of 
the market place as in the past, or shall it 
be done by a political board or bureau? 

- "P tannin ft the Lett Abundant Life" 



that further progress is impossible and improvement ran come only 
by heller administration of what we have. Some persons undoubt- 
edly felt that way in 18 f >2. Probably some felt that way in 50 B. C. 

The point is lhat, at any given moment in recent history, the world 
has had a workable civilization of a sort. Progress could have been 
stopped at any point and the people would have enjoyed a certain 
amount of comfort and security and happiness. By 1892* they had 
a far larger measure of those things than they had had a few years 
ea flier, 

It was a pretty good place to quit, to rest on the oars of progress 
and make a plan for the mure efficient use of what they hath 

Fortunately, the American state of mind did not let them do lhat. 
It thev had, the I nitcd States today would still he a nation of pro- 
vincial groups, driving horses or riding in uncertain automobiles — 
without radio, without a petroleum industry or a road system: 
with a steel industry which had only a small market for its prod- 
ucts, a sketchy rubber industry — without practically every one 
of the advantage:* lhat the modern citizen u*es every daw 



Pity the poor bureaucrat! 

GOVERNMENT, incidentally, would find its schemes for the con- 
trol ol industry crippled by the loss of the monstrous tax revenues 
that all these industries constantly pour into its treasury, In 1939, for 
instance, motor vehicle owners paid taxes totalling $1,636,.>19,000 
— just about what the federal Government spent in 1917. Intelli- 
gent officials, it would seem, should be eager to avoid the frozen 
economy lhat their own laws threaten to enforce. 

Somewhere in this country today are young men, hidden away in 
sheds or barns, working in school or industrial laboratories, maybe 
littering the kitchen tables in their homes. Some of them have not 
heard that youth no longer has opportunity, that the frontier has 
long been closed, that there is no more free land. They are too busy. 
ESach of them is chasing something which he believes is big. 

A great many of them are wrong; which ones, under a free enter- 
prise system, only the public has the right to judge. Every day it 
will go into the market place and vote for its favorites. 

Hut all of ihem won't fail. Some will turn out to be the Fords and 
( Mils, and Chryslers, and Ketterings and Sloans of the future. What 
they will give us even they, perhaps, don't know. 

But to say lhat they will give iih nothing is to admit that man ha> 
reached the end of his ingenuity. It is to express the belief that the 
house of 1965 will be no better house than we are living in today; 
the belief that there will be no new materials and no new machines; 
the belief that cancer will never be controlled. 

It seems unlikely that any one actually believes that. At least 
these young men don't believe it. They won't have to believe it, 
either, uulcs> we lake away from them that one necessary ingredient 
which has been common to all our advances in every field, the thing 
lhat has, in the past, heen our greatest national asset: 

The American state of mind — which has given us the American 
way! 
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ROTO. TOO! 

For Maximum Reader Traffic 

USE ROTO 

—the Class of the 
Mass Circulation 

• Every yeor, since 1932. surveys conducted under 
me nafonolly accepted Gallup -".hod hove eoch 
y eor conclusively proved Sunday newspaper Roto- 
gravure sechons second only to poo- one. ■ 
volume of teoder traffic. 

Bes.des Kov^ the ability to «* a maximum 
of po.en.iol reoder-customers to odver- 
,is,ng. Ro^rovure advertising afters many other 
ovtstondingfeoturevForeiamp.ew.mRotogrovure 

S^ons you can caver better than 50* of the 
^KotV. homes. Or. should your need, requ.re on Y 
toco, p,omahon. Roto s flexibility "-Wes it poss.ble 
for you to use its magnet* appeal to boost you. 
W ..S in selected cit..s or zone, * odd.t.on to rh.s. 
yau B e. "preferred pos.hon. regardless of wh.ch 
page you, advertisement appears on. because the 
cresting prc.or.o. content a. th.s effete, ye. 
econom-cal. medium sus.o.ns -rodr- t,oft< on every 
page Place you. advertising m Rotogravure and 
|H the tremendous power ond quality atmosphere 
Of this distmct.ve med.um g,ve e.tra punch to your 
telling message 

Fo, mm infannotion. wr,.e K.mberty -Oari. Cor- 
poration. W. mamtom a s.rvrce. research a«d 
mmmi deportmen. fo. the convenrence of ad- 
verhsers and publ.shers Take advantage of ■* 
liberal Off.- There I no charge »or our s^nC 

•BaMd an a foHmuoi analyu. of how 21 
paper, m 17 k»Y c-f-s or. read 
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Take a HINT from America's foremost advertisers ! 
Use Rologrovure printing in your direct mail ad- 
vertising. You'll find the impressiveness of Roto- 
gravure printing will odd to me effectiveness of 
your brochures, circulars and catalogs, 

With Rotogravure printing you get the same 
eye-appeal that attracts millions and millions of 
readers every week to the newspaper Roto- 
gravure Sections, And remember... Rotogravure 
does far more than ottract reoder interest. It 



creates a quality atmosphere which is auto- 
matically and immediately associated with 
your product. 

Specify Rotogravure for your direct mail ad' 
vertising. You'll agree with the hundreds of Others 
who hove benefited by the magnetic appeal of 
this distinctive, yet economical method of print- 
ing, in saying, "It's the presentation that pays?"' 

Foremost advertisers use Rotogravure in rich 
monotone and in thrilling natural colors, be* 



cause Roto gives the closest obtainable repro- 
duction of original photographs, drawings 
and paintings, A picture in Roto is the next besl 
to showing your actual product or packoc 
If you need advice on Rotogravure printin 
call in a Kimberly-Clark Rotogravure man. The 
is no charge for our cooperation, which is avc 
able to you ot each of our offices. If you prefe 
write for advice and samples of these fan 
Rotogravure papers: 






Remember, paper ploys a vtloliy important pari in the effectiveness of Rotogravure — choose if corefuNyJ 
Compare the nationally -accepted Rotogravure papers mode by Kimberly-OorJr Corporation, fisted 
above. They came in wonted weights and sizes to suit your require men ts, to meet your budget. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation 



New York 
122 East 42nd Street 



Established 1872 — Neenah, Wisconsin 

Chicago 
S South Michigan Avenue 



Lot Angeles 

510 West Sixth 



Consider the Lillys— They Toil 



By RALPH F. ARMSTRONG 



FOES of business delight in em- 
bellishing tales of its misdeeds. Its 
leaders seldom talk of the benefits 
they hove rendered. The result is 
a misunderstanding that stories 
like this should clear up 



WIXTY-FOUR years ago, in a small 
laboratory on an Indianapolis side 
street. Col. Eli Lilly rolled a pill. Thr 
Colonel had vision, but even he did not 
imagine that, along with the pill, he 
had rolled on its way one of the great* 
est drug-manufacturing institutions of 
the world; or that, in his young son, 
Joe the office boy, he had started a 
dynasty of remarkable men to guide it. 
If you have diabetes you're grateful 
for insulin; if you have anemia, you're 
glad modern medicine found liver ex- 
tract. Even if you're healthy you have 
thrilled to discoveries of new serums 
to fight pneumonia and meningitis; an 
antitoxin for gas gangrene. 



V 




Colonel Eli made the first gelatine capsule in 1888, Now radio music 
eases monotony of girls who inspect those turned out by machine 




INDIANAPOLIS TIMES 



As one of his varied hobbies, Josiah K. Lilly raises 
1,000 varieties of orchids 
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But the chances are you've 
never thought of the part played 
by the great, modern pharma- 
ceutical houses, such as Eli Lilly 
and Company, in putting these 
discoveries on the counter at 
the corner drug store. Lilly and 
his like take up where the test 
tube leaves off. They send these 
new death fighters, along with 
other medicaments, some as old- 
fashioned as castor oil, flow- 
ing round the world in pain- re- 



lieving, life-lengthening streams. 

Behind this flow— 3,000 differ- 
ent products in the case of the 
Lilly company- — stand three quiet 
2nen : Josiah K. Lilly and his sons, 
Josiah K., II and Eli, II. They 
present a sphinx-like, conserva- 
tive front. Yet they back new 
scientific research to the limit, 
and, twined oddly with business 
and scientific ability, are their 
passions for hobbies so varied 
that a combination list of the 
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ly family r< -ads ]jk» a continua- 
tion of the walrus's speech on cabbages 
and kings. 

Here are a few things that have hap- 
pened because the Colonel rolled a mod- 
est, reliable pill. 

Insulin has been made purchasable at 
about a twentieth of its original coat. 

Thf'ro han been a nation-wide revival of 
interest In Stephen Foster, he who sang 
Jil Kentucky home which he never 
ie root of this revival wa» the extra- 
lar n'fifurch of an otherwise 



jree 

tt because he^had dug up 
niddle-wctftern Indians and 
than anyone hud do* up 



before him. 

Allied soldiers are 
from a Lilly plant la 
England. American m 
war i?ot treatment at 



bloom In a 
er corn field 
as emerged 
muddy streets to 



had The root of this rev; 
currlcular research o 
ptwirmtici uth al Lilly 

Sojue of the rarest 01 
Lilly greenhouse near a 
The city of Indiana? 
from a v. filli.w of din k 
a maze of slick boulevards, due largely to 
Colonel Eli. 
Four Nobel prize winners attended the 
pening of the new Lilly laboratory, to tell 
ow much science owed to the Lillys. 
More than 2.000 employees went through 
the depression without firing or pay cute. 



fintf medicines 
established in 
rs In the la*i 
ase hospital tn 

Prise- winning Percheron horses on the 
Lilly farms are available for breeding, to 
Hoosier farmers on a farm product barter 

basis. 

Hoosiers can view a replica of their an- 
cestors' pioneer homes in the Connor 
Prairie farm, restored by u Lilly. 

Favor charities, too 

ALL these activities are in addition to 
the usual wealthy man s "must" chari- 
ty doings* For among the patrons back- 
ing charity drives?, university aids, 
good musical programs in Indiana, 
there always appears the name of a 
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Lilly. There is a saying among ne* 
papermen who have tried vainly for in 
terviews that the "Lillys toil but do i 
talk," They carry reserve to exagge 
tion, partly professional because 
their connection with medicine, part 
through innate self-effacement, Yet 
is possible to peep Ik* hind this austc 
screen and discover the streak of 
mant ic imagination that runs like 
scarlet design through the solid grn 
fabric of the family. 

CoL Eli Lilly returned from the Ch 
War. successful in battle but broke 
like many I hero. However he cherisl 
ed a dream, dating back to a picture- 
a reproduction of Rembrandt*** "TV 
f lood Samaritan" hanging in an apotJ 
ecary shop when he saw it. He wantc 
to go into a business that would he 
humanity. As a boy he had worked 
an apothecary's assistant, at wag* 
barely worth the pocketing. 

He had once opened a drug store 
his own, but had closed the doors to 
to the Civil War. During the battle 
Chattanooga, Lilly, as head of an ar 
tillery company, directed fire at a hotc 
supposed to harbor Confederate ger 
♦■nils. No generals appeared, but 
animated figure did pop out of tl 
"Rebel" newspaper office next door 
and streaked downstreet, successfull 
outrunning the bullets. Someone eriec 
"There goes Henry Watterson!" 

Later, when Watterson became 
famous as editor of the Louisvill 
Coitrirr- Journal, 100 miles down tl 
pike from Indianapolis, Lilly and 
met, and mustered a smile over the ii 
cident. 

Lilly finally succeeded in scrapir 
together $1,300 with which he start* 
his laboratory. Not for him the mec 
cine show nostrums which were the 
"curing" America of everything fror, 
corns to consumption. He determined I 
t Continued on page H6) 



The Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce Building, com- 
pleted in 1926, has a plaque honoring Colonel Lilly 



Where Colonel Lilly rolled his 
first pill. The building has been 
reproduced from a photograph 
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Keeps me hoppin' to keep up with that speedy 

MODEL K ELECTRIC 

COMPTOMETER 



Refl. U. S. Pat. Oft, 



BlLL, the Office Boy, knows that the 
operator of the Model K Electric Comptometer 
adding-calculating machine turns out a 
whopping pile of figure work in a day. 

Bill's boss knows that this machine is not 
only fast, but amazingly accurate* adaptable, 
and economical. 

The Model K Electric* illustrated below, 
teams up perfectly with modern Comptometer 



methods in achieving "Comptometer Econ- 
omy/' which simply means: More figure work 
handled hi less time at lower cost! 

Your local Comptometer representative is 
prepared to analyze your specific figure-work 
problems, and suggest concrete ways of apply- 
ing "Comptometer Economy." Telephone 
him ... or write to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1712 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 




STOP I Operating errors due to im- 
perfect manipulation are "stopped 
dead" by the Comptometer's exclusive 
Controlled-Key safeguard. This and 
other exclusive accuracy safeguards 
help maintain Comptometer's remark* 
able record of first-time accuracy. 




LIGHT TOUCH I Feather-light, balanced 
key-stroke — a factor that helps reduce fa- 
tigue to a minimum and increase operator- 
efficiency — is another reason why both 
the Model K Electric and the new Model 
M **Cushioned-Touch" Comptometer are so 
popular with operators of office equipmert. 




Washington and Your Business 



ONE of the older and more stable 
Cute Trick of a mt rubers of Congress says he has 
been getting a good deal of informa- 
Congressman tion about whither are we drifting 
by talking to the correspondents. 
He is on good terms with Stephen Early, he says, and 
would not be slapped down if he asked Steve a question, 
but he would not get any news, either. He knows and 
admires Adolph Berle. and Berle could tell what will be 
done next, but he is afraid to ask. Sometimes Berle strays 
into the solar system or a sketch of the epochs and what 
happened to them. 

The congressman says the reporters are just as bone 
ignorant of what is going on as any one else outside the 
magic circle, but they are sharp guessers. 

They have certainly been nearer the mark than were 
the congressmen. 



Blindfold Men 
Cannot Lead 



THE same congressman resents the 
frequently voiced criticism of Con- 
gress as leaderless, gabby, and be- 
wildered. He insists that its mem- 
bers are for the most part able and 
earnest men. but that it has not been possible for any 
to develop leadership except of the party hack sort be- 
use they are given no worth while information. He 
said that reporters told him after the 50 destroyers 
trade for those Caribbean sea subdivisions that they 
thought that a much closer tie-up with Britain was in 
contemplation at the White House, but Congress knew 
nothing about it. He was not bitter about it. Just sort 
of sad. 



A Flourishing 



P*,ECENT estimate is that the mem- 
bers of the President's family have 
cleaned up $2,500,000 in the past 
Infant Industry seven years, against the high pres- 
sure competition of hill billies, 
comedians with electric guitars, and imported specialists 
on how the United States should save its soul. This com- 
paratively minor business triumph would not be worth 
noting — one might even argue that under the circum- 
stances the take might have been increased — except for 
the attitude taken by the Administration against other 
successful business men. 



Mousetrap Gag 
Is Outlawed 



THERE was a time— that was 
when the United States was pros- 
perous—when there was a widely 
held theory that the way to get busi- 
ness was to hustle for it. Another 
theory was that people would beat a path through the 
woods to buy the best mousetrap. Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold has disposed of these fallacies. 
In his suit under the antitrust act against the eight 
largest tobacco companies he makes the blood curdling 
charge that : 

By nation wide advertising and sales promotion they 
created such a perfect acceptance and demand for their major 
brands that — 

That, in a few words, they have become so hideously 
successful that if it were not for the taxes they pay to- 
day's 15 cent package of cigarettes could be retailed at 
a profit for nine cents, 

Mr, Arnold hopes to expunge this outrage. 



Egg Hits an 
Electric Fan 



THE White House and the National 
Defense Commission said they were 
in accord on that part of the excess 
profits bill which permitted corpora* 
tions which acquired or constructed 
defense facilities to amortize the cost over a period of 
five years. But the Treasury slipped a paragraph in the 
House bill providing that such corporations must give 
the Government future control over such plants and 
what amounts to an option to buy them at book value. 
The provision is so vague and indefinite that different 
companies might be differently affected and, in conse- 
quence, business did not know what it could do. Congress 
thought the defense appropriations and authorizations 
made since May totaled $10,140,000,000, but the Treasur- 
er says they come to $14,702,000,000. Eighty pages were 
added at the last moment to the tax bill and there is not 
a man on earth who can tell what the farrago means. 
Certainly no taxpayer can. 



Advance and 
Squattez-Vous 



A FRIEND observed to the chief 
of a section in the Department of 
Commerce : 

"Who are all those men at the 
end of the room?" 
' Clerks T ,f said the chief. 
i4 What are they doing? 1 * 

"I don't know;; said the chief. u They 1 just sent 'em in 
and told me to put 'em on the pay roll. There's nothing 
for them to do," 

WHEN Ed Flymi was asked to take 
Strikes Blow Farley's place with the Demo- 

cratic National Committee, he said 
for Freedom he would talk it over with the Pres- 
ident; 

"Not if Hopkins is present, though. I'll not talk if 
Hopkins is there/' 

Flynn had his way in the end. He made it clear, too, 
that he and he alone would be the boss. He would have 
no Harrys and Tommies around to tell him what to do. 
Then Hopkins resigned as Secretary of Commerce, hav- 
ing fairly well completed the eclipse of that department. 



Farley's Nose 
Was Tweaked 



WHEN Farley resigned as Post- 
master General and as chairman of 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee his only request was that Henry 
F. Grady be made Secretary of 
Commerce. His letter in Grady's behalf was as warm as 
only the generous Farley could make it Grady is a Cal- 
ifornian, able, energetic, and has been highly esteemed 
in the government service. He did not get it. Farley was 
not soothed by the dear-Jimming that accompanied 
Grady's turndown. 



Shooting in 
All Directions 



ON THE day that John L. Sulli- 
van, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, told a congressional com- 
mittee that the complicated book- 
keeping made necessary by the 
Vinson-Trammell excess profits tax handicapped manu- 
facturers trying to do defense business with the Gov- 
ernment, other spokesmen continued to abuse industry 
for its alleged tardiness in cooperation. Mr. Sullivan 
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Yes, it's just good, common sense to 
do your own figuring, when you buy 
a car on time. 

And surely the time to know what 
you get and what you pay is before 
you buy. That's why we say, "Fig- 
ure the Financing Cost (and the pay- 
ments) Yourself/' 

To make this easy, we offer you the 
New GMAC Figuring Chart. This 
chart shows you in dollars and cents 
exactly what your financing cost is, 



GEMIUL MOTORS 



based on the amount of time you 
want and the amount you wish to 
pay monthly. Within a few minutes, 
you can figure your own time pay- 
ment plan* 

Then you can compare the cost of 
the General Motors Instalment Plan 
with that of any other plan and see 
how it saves you money. 

Note, too, in the chart, the various 
forms of insurance coverage which are 
included in this plan — to protect your 

wstaimekt pus 



car and assure your peace of mind. 

Your copy of the GMAC Figuring 
Chart is waiting for you. 
Send the coupon today. 

Get this Chart 

NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 



This plan is available only through dealers in 
CHEVROLET • PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE • BUICK * LA SALLE and CADILLAC tor* 




GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION, 1775 Broadway. N. Y. nb 

PIr*fse icttd wrr without ohh^attftn copy of 
the GMAC figuring Chart jar tar 
tbetktii below; 

O CHEVROLET H PONTIAC OLDS MOBILE 
Z BUICK [ LA SALLE . . CADILLAC 

Name, . 

Atfdrou. . 

City 

County Stal* 



J S. A, 
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might read over the list of eminent former members 
of the Administration who succumbed to fatal attacks of 
candor. Lewis Douglas and T. Jefferson Coolidge and 
John W. Hanes are good lead-offs. 

NOT many on Capitol Hill seem to 
Demogogic Aces be b >' *£ R^^^-Overton 

I \Ait*i amendment to the Burke-Wads- 
Running Wild worth universal service bill, pro- 
viding for the 4 'conscription* 1 of in- 
dustry. It is not "conscription" at all. It does provide for 
the expropriation of an industrial concern that is not 
playing ball 

This authority already exists. What has disturbed the 
more thoughtful congressmen is that "cheap dema- 
goguery" of the sort could be resorted to in the hope of 
making a political gain, when every truly responsible 
man in ihe Administration, from the President down, 
has borne witness that industry is playing its part well. 
W. S. Knudsen of the Defense Commission sounded that 
chord first and the others joined in. 



Got to Show 
"MP Knudsen 



BATTLESHIP armor might be able 
to resist a shell, and yet the impact 
Of that Shell might start the rivets 
and the ship would take water: 
"Weld the plates/" said Knudsen. 
"Can't be done, M the experts told him. 
But it is being done. Knudsen found a man who could 
do it. He carries a piece of welded plate nowadays to 
show the doubters. 

Time in shipbuilding is saved, too. 



By-Product of 
Defense Plan 



THE Public Roads Administration 
says that we have enough miles of 
roads in this country, but that 
2.500.000 of them are not as good 
as they should be. Of these only 
745,000 miles have been surfaced. As a distant relation 
of the defense program, the P.R.A., in cooperation with 
the states, has embarked on a plan to map these local 
and secondary roads. When that work has been com- 
pleted — the maps will show houses, woods and villages 
as well as towns — and the traffic burden has been dis- 
covered, the roads worthy of improvement can be iden- 
tified. It will not thereafter be so easy for a County Com- 
missioner to pave his one-farm road so his girls can get 
to the movies. 



"Dead Hand of 
Bureaucracy" 



LAWRENCE SULLIVAN'S recent- 
ly published book on our bureau- 
cracy should be required reading 
for every taxpayer not subject to 
dizzy spells. Here is an excerpt : 



Twenty nn< f>fUr:il aL'fw.'Jes now rollect report* from farm- 
ers. eUht from bituminous coal mines. 11 from railroads, 
ri^hi from communication companies, 14 from water-borne 
transport companies. 19 from food processor*, 12 from textile 
mills IT from hanks. 12 from the construction industry, nine 
from retail chain stores, and IT from independent retail stores. 



This Is What 
We Pay For 



IX what are looked on now as the 
good old days the man who wanted 
to buy a ton of slack paid two dol- 
lars for it. and got it, and the trans- 
action was completed. Nowadays 
the man who has a ton of slack* and wants to sell it. must 
sh< w in his schedule to the Bituminous Coal Division 
what mine produced it. in what district, subdistrict, and 
on what vein it is located, what kind, class and size of 
coal was involved, to what market area and destination 
it is to go, for what purpose it is to be used, and whether 
it is to be shipped by truck, rail, river, lake or tidewater. 
Such a schedule covers 1,900 pages. 



Blodderheads 
Please Note 



THOSE inclined to throw bricks at 
aircraft windows should know that 
five of the leading aircraft manufac- 
turers in a joint statement observed 
that "in spite of a lack of proper 
legislation" members of the industry on their own re- 
sponsibility in ten weeks bought more than $100,000,000 
worth of materials and have spent or contracted for 
$50,000,000 in additional facilities and equipment and 
added 21,000 employes to their pay rolls. 

They are willing to do anything the Government asks 
"under any fair and reasonable arrangement.*' The pro- 
duction schedule is away behind, but the evidence seems 
to be pretty plain it is not the fault of the manufac- 
turers. 



A Thought for 
Arnold's Day 



WALTER J, WALSH of San Fran- 
cisco points out that there are at 
least 150,000 independent enter- 
prises in the construction industry, 
including approximately 70,000 who 
operate as sub-contractors. 

"Their real assets are their ability to take on a job 
and perform it. It is to this flexible group of firms that 
we must look for the construction of the airports, army 
and navy bases, warehouses, supply depots, fortifications, 
docks, shipyards and the 10,000 other things needed to 
prepare this nation" for the possible emergency. "To get 
an efficient shipbuilding industry under way it will be- 
come increasingly necessary for the shipyards to sub- 
contract their work to the building trades — to the men 
who have the skill and the men. The efficiency of the 
small contractor is multiplied tremendously by his trade 
association, where the experiences of all are pooled for 
their mutual benefit." 

Assistant Attorney General Arnold and his staff are 
prosecuting these cooperating contractors, Mr, Walsh 
says they are "intent on so disrupting industry that no 
constructive program could be possible until they are 
stopped." 



Flu Can Catch 
Roofless Men 



FOLLOWING Mr. Walsh's thought 
it is worth pointing out again that 
the new army, if and when, will need 
a lot of roofs, blankets, shoes, kitch- 
ens, cooks, doctors, and stoves, just 
as they did in 1917. Especially as it seems likely that the 
drafting will in no case begin until after the November 
election. Soft boys from the city do not harden until they 
are rid of the goose pimples. No report yet on progress. 
Page Mr. Arnold. 



Hooraying for 
Col. Hershey 



ARMY hopes the draft mechanism 
will be placed in the hands of Col* 
Lewis B. Hershey. now in tem- 
porary charge of arrangements, and 
regarded as competent and stiff 
against political pressure. But there are persistent hints 
that the chief draftsman may be some one more in tune 
with the eternal verities. Labor, social service, and politi- 
cal stuffed shirts are closing in. 



Next Stop, 
Singapore? 



NOTHING being incredible in these 
days, although some things are oc- 
casionally puzzling, it may be noted 
that Singapore is the Eastern 
hidey-hole for British battleships. 
American battleships have been welcoi i : 1 : Thi 
United States imports annually 1,350,000,000 pounds of 
rubber, mostly from the Dutch East Indies and the 
British possessions in the Middle Blast. We produced only 
2,000 tons of synthetic rubber in 1939. "It is paramount," 
according to a writer In the Domestic Commerce Weekly, 
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ET US PROVE THAT YOU CAN DUPLICATE THESE BULL'S-EYES 



Every business is aiming at the objectives illus- 
trated above. Today, thousands of concerns are hit- 
ling all these bull's-eyes with a new kind of office 
duplicating ... a method that does more* does it 
better and at low cost. 

Notice the variety of design and shading, the 
sharp, clean-cut quality of every line in the illus- 
tration. The original copy for reproduction in this 
magazine was one of hundreds run on a moderately 
priced duplicating machine. Let us send you one of 



these duplicated copies for comparison 8fl pnml of 
the superior quality of this ziew duplicating method. 
Just send the corner of this advertisement with your 
letterhead to the address below. 

With your copy we will send examples of a few of 
the many ways this new quality duplicating method 
is being used to effect substantial savings. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 

{334 Babbitt Road. Cleveland, Ohio 
ADD RES50CK A PQ-M ULT1G R APH OF CAN ADA, LTD. f TORONTO 



Mult i graph and A4 u J f f / / / th duplicators 
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the new publication of the Department of Commerce 
"that the sea-lanes be kept open." Secretary Hull warns 
the Japanese again that the eyes of Tennessee are upon 
them. The Japanese continue to move toward the rubber 
plantations in Indo-China. We plan to substitute bombers 
for the tortoises on the Galapagos Islands — pronounced 
with a strong lop effect on the second syllable — and put 
combat planes on the Cocos, So what is next? 

ONE reason why Congress has been 

WeVe Goinq to doing its stalHn S ri S ht out in the 
y open is that some of its members 

"Protect" 'em seem to be definitely scared. Not 
of an invasion by the Nazis. Maybe 
it is because Congress has been kept so much in the dark 
that there is almost not a single shiver when Hitler's 
name is named. Nor is Congress apparently afraid to 
shoot another billion when called on, Ellsworth C. Alvord, 
chairman of the Committee on Federal Finance of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, warned the House Ways 
and Means committee that, if our financing goes on with- 
out planning, inflation, repudiation and confiscation are 
future possibilities. 

Congress is bothered about the Administration's plan 
to "protect" the La tin- American countries. That word 
"protect" has a sinister significance to the students of 
day-to-day history, 

THE South American plans seem 

A Large Mess to bc ' com P lcle mystery to every 
. . one except the dozen or so non- 

of Midnight elected schemers in the inside ring. 

The plans may be as beneficent as 
a rain storm in the Dust Bowl, but no one knows. Nelson 
Rockefeller has been appointed "coordinator" for South 
American ideas, but no one on Capitol Hill can be found 
who knows precisely what are the ideas and how far 
they will take us. Congressmen get hints now and then, 
mostly from the reporters* who get hints where they 
can. 

The theory seems to be that a large plaster of eco- 
nomic penetration, political sweetness and the promise 
of armed support is being flavored by antagonism to 
the barter way of business. In the absence of any definite 
information congressional leaders feel the only thing 
they can do is to vote more money when called on for 
the national defense. 



Retailers Are 



AN official release indicates that 
retail prices will not be permitted 
to go up. Some increases may prove 
Under the Gun t o be inevitable, but the retailer 
who sets them up must be prepared 
for an attack by the consumer interest division of the 
Defense Commission, headed by Miss Elliott, Retailers 
who increase prices are definitely threatened by "pub- 
licity/' which is a scheme that Thurman Arnold thought 
up for the control of business men who are inside the 
law but not inside Mr. Arnold, 

Miss Elliott is regarded as a sincere enthusiast, but 
there is a smell of politics about the plan to "protect" 
consumers, 

CHAIRMAN Madden of the Labor 
"Younq Mon So B° ar d is in the position of the young 
2 , tf man who did not know when he was 

Benighted — slighted. Before this is printed he 
may have been eased out, but at the 
present moment he is insisting on reappointment. Busi- 
ness men and the A.F, of L. charge that he has been 
leftish and C.I.O. in his attitude, so that if he is or if 
he isn't there will be a Senate fight on confirmation. No 
other job satisfactory as to honor and pay and not sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation has yet been found for him. 



OUTLOOK is that the transporta- 

Water Freighters iion b T il! m *y }* ? a * 5 * d ^ this ses- 
sion. It gives the I.C.C. authority to 
Seem Soured equalize rates on rail -water-truck 
freighting, which should be moder- 
ately good for the railroads, but not so good for the sub- 
sidized water routes. Water freighters fear either an 
increase in rates or an ultimate slowdown in the gravy 
pour. 

IN THE opinion of competent men, 
"Corporate no * 0DV i° us ly influenced by politics 

*• i /- or c * mot * on ' *- ne P^sent trend is 

State Coming? definitely toward control by the 

Government of industry, farmers 
and prices. Evidently not possible to say at this moment 
how far it will go, or whether this control will be relaxed 
when the present unrest is at an end. Left wingers are 
jubilant. 

Sardonics say that Mussolini saw it first. 



Fun Ahead in 
California? 



INTERIOR Secretary Ickes may 
have won a battle and lost a war in 
his San Francisco controversy. In 
return for a stay of the injunction 
against the city's use of Hetch 
Hetchy power — which would have compelled a tax in- 
crease to make up for the loss of Hetch Hetchy revenues 
— he forced through an agreement for another effort to 
establish municipal ownership or control. But San Fran- 
cisco has repeatedly defeated public ownership proposals. 
He attacked Hiram Johnson and Johnson won a smash- 
ing victory in the primaries. Governor Olson was defeat- 
ed in his public ownership plan for the Central Valley 
project. 

Mr. Ickes should have been told that in 1916 Candidate 
Hughes lost the state of California because certain Cali- 
fornian sensibilities were offended. 



Wet Paint 
on this Job 



IT'S probably only an example of 
what can be heard around Wash- 
ington, but there is a story going 
the rounds that a melding of the 
British Empire and the United 
States is being seriously considered, Take it for foolish- 
ness if you wish. Or don't take it at all. I am merely re- 
porting the fact that the gossip circulates. 

PROSPECTIVE disbursing officers 

Swam a River °* our P ros P ective army are urged 
to brush up on their bookkeeping 
with an Anvil a nd skullduggery at once. Army 
accountants never forget, never 
construe laws to save an innocent, and never quit. The 
only way out for a disbursing officer caught in a tech- 
nical shortage is to blame everything on a deserter. The 
classic army story is of the disbursing officer who was 
short an anvil: 

"Private John Smith stole this anvil when he deserted/' 
he reported : 

"How did he get away with the anvil?" asked the 
professional doubters. 

"He swam the Rio Grande/' 

It is a fact that an army officer once hired 12 Mexi- 
cans as a bucket brigade to put out a fire in an army 
stable* and turned in a nine dollar voucher for the money 
he had paid them. It was returned because he had not 
advertised for bids. Young officers take notice. 





written the music... 
t we're stumped for words 



QOMEHOW we w ' sn 
O our Engineers^vho 
designed this 1941 Dodge Luxury 
Liner, had also come through with 
the words to describe it. 

Perhaps they could do it justice. 
Perhaps they could paint you a 
"word picture" to match the crea- 
tion they've put on wheels! 

Frankly, it's a tough assignment! 
We could talk for hours about 
Dodge beauty, but it wouldn't give 
you the picture. You've got to let 
that eye-filling front-end charm its 
own way into your heart. You've 
got to let that windstreamed new 
body — wider, lower, and roomier 
— tell its own exciting story. 

Up front get an eyeful of that new 
Jewel-Case instrument panel... the 
sparkling chrome-trim fit tings... the 
huge V-shaped windshield that 
spreads the whole highway like a 



ribbon at your feet! You can thank 
Dodge craftsmanship for that. 

You say you're a stickler for com- 
fort? All right, then sit back and 
relax because you* re going for a 
Dodge Fluid Driref 

To begin with, you're going to 
step on the starter and throw her 
into high right off! You're going 
to be surprised that there's no buck 
nor jerk as the clutch pedal is 
raised. Instead, you simply glide 
away like a swan in still water. 

Geanhifting Takes a Holiday! 

There is nothing new to learn... 
just a lot less driving effort. If you 
want an extra surge of power, a 
flip of the finger gives you airplane- 
fast get-away. 

But marvelous as Fluid Drive is, it 
is only a part of the 1 94 1 story. For 
example, there's a new Oil Bath Air 



Cleaner that does the slickest job 
of "air-conditioning" you ever saw! 
It prevents gritty particles from 
attacking the engine's " innards" 
and thus greatly prolongs its life. 

Dodge safety is evidenced in such 
advancements as 47.6 per cent 
larger rear window to increase 
"sternward" visibility; Hump- Rim 
Safety Wheel that holds tires on 
securely should "flats" occur. 

And, as all the world knows, the 
men who build Dodge cars are 
more than expert mechanics — they 
are fine manufacturers... quality- 
minded artisans who think always 
in terms of building sturdier and 
better products. 

But suppose we leave some sur- 
prises for your Dodge dealer to 
spring on you. 

Words con'f describe if.,, you must see 
and drive it! 



r 




/fere's the Triple Thrill of FLUID DRIVE! 

OGoanhlftlng Takes a Holiday! For ill 
normal driving you don't have to shift gears! 
You can itart in high*, drive in high, stop in high 
♦ . . and jfctrf sgaim in high I 

£\ A Thousand Different Speedsf You can 

drive from one mile an hour to the top speed 
of your car.,, and enjoy a thousand speed* in 
be ween ... all without ever shifting gears. 

Thm Smoothness of OUt Power from the 
engine it transmitted Co rear wheels through 
a shock -absorbing cushion of oil. The result i* 
almost unbelievable »moothne>» and much 
longer car life. 



NEW 1941 




LUXURY LINER WITH 

FLUID DRIVE 



AMERICA'S FIRST LINE 
OF DEFENSE 




^ A prominent business executive admitted recently 
that his company was holding its breath*' until 
after the election; that it was too early to predict 
which way the wind would blow. 

There is no denying that Business has an impor- 
tant stake in the coming election. But any company 
that calls "time out" every four years is overlook- 
ing a big bet. And that is— 

No matter who is elected, the people will still Ik* 
in office. 

What the people think will always carry more 



weight than the political thinking— however sincere 
—of any single office-holder. And the more Business 
does to influence people's thinking, the less it need 
worry about which political party is in power. 

If private enterprise is in any danger from forces 
within the country today, then public opinion is its 
first line of defense. And public opinion isn't going 
to adjourn after November 5. People are going to 
keep right on voting— voting every day, with their 
own hard-earned American dollars. 

Every time people buy your product in prefer- 




ence to someone else's, they are really voting their 
confidence in your company as well. And the more 
you tell people about your company's way of doing 
business, the more loyalty you build for your 
product. 

That is the job of public-relations advertising— 
to create more confidence in your company, not 
just among your own employes and stockholders! 
but among the millions of every-day citizens whose 
buying habits make the wheels go round. And if 
you check with the companies that are investing in 



such advertising today, they will tell you that it is 
the only kind of public-relations effort that pays 
its own way— not only in good will, but in sales. 




THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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The People's Lobby 



By W. A. FREEHOFF 



Wh 



ft* D«f*ff Corporation it o spot p<i Jut in on* A»W — 
i<Sar ti-f daiitf/tine and botfding tufntr^ttory lytrvmi fo 
«n , *')f mtii.it' utt n*+d. Th* D**vm tin* of Wofch* 4 
c'ueA i u ifie onf, fompfef* Jj'n* ofTpr«J fo American 
in6u\ttv — whnr\ »oi> iftito'f O D*I*k lytfeni. you or* 
OMlttMfaf g*rhng ttt or»» cjriJCffy tuttvtj 'o your P#Wt. 




There are thousand! of vmall plant*, lumber 
yard* and stores where o watchman'* task ii a 
•/impie one. Perhap* be rou&r walk periodically from 
rbe fron* to fhe back qf a store — from The first to 
Ihi? \econd floor of a plant or the length of The yard. 

But luperviiion of fhe watchman in a small 
planr it just as important as it is in fbe plant cover* 
ing many acres. In the complete Pete* hne f there 
ii a watchman's clock exactly designed to record 
These periodic jnipecfrant. 

The Sentinel clock is fastened permanently to 
the wall where fhe watchman's inspection end}, 
Eoch time he makes his rounds, he registers rbe 
time on a dial imtde the clock. This simple, tamper- 
proof, inexpensive system gives undisputed evi- 
dence of the watchman's faithful wojJance, The 
Sentinel may or may not be fhe answer to your 
particular supervisory problem, but in the com- 
plete Detex line there is one system exactly suited 
to your needs- Write today for complete Information, 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

euVuriclt St.. N Y. 4l53RrjvenEWdodAvo .Ctnc.ado III. 
n/hSl . Etaisi jn. 116MarteUaSt A'l in! ». t n riOQ 




WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 

NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 



HP]N Governor Julius P. Heil of 
Wisconsin last October examined the 
finished product of a legislative pro- 
gram which he had submit ted to the 
Badger assembly earlier in the year, 
he was constrained to make bitter 
public utterance about the pernicious 
influence of lobbyists who used wine, 
women, and song to lead the legisla- 
tors astray. 

Now Governor Heii is a man of 
volatile emotions who hits back when 
he is hurt, and his blanket indictment 
of a legislature and a lobbying tech- 
nique was not taken too seriously by 
those who know him well. The gen- 
eral public has understood for years 
that "such goings on" were a part of 
political life, although the public as 
well as our governor may have had an 
exaggerated notion of the extent, as 
well as the real effectiveness, of the 
lobbying influence. 

A swarm of lobbyists 

THOSE of uk who served in the 1939 
Wisconsin legislature know that 
lobbyists swarmed all over the capitol 
and that the situation got so bad that 
first the assembly and t hen the senate 
enforced the rule requiring them to 
keep off the legislative floors. 

We enforced the rule, not because 
we were afraid of being debauched, 
but merely to abate a nuisance. It was 

| not conducive to a Christian stale of 
mind to sit down at a desk with the 

I idea of getting some work done, only 
to have the paid representative of a 
special interest group plank himself 
down alongside and begin pleading 

i his case. 

I have no intention in this article of 
giving you harrowing details of the 
"night life" of a busy legislature. In 
the first place, I know nothing about 
it except hearsay, having never even 
received an invitation to a "wild 
party," and am satisfied that this 
type of nocturnal activity was con- 
fined to a small minority of the mem- 
bers. In the second place, such details 
would be old stuff. 

There is one type of lobbying about 
which I profess to know something, 
however. For want of a better name 
I will call it the "people's lobby" 
which, to my notion, has become far 
more pernicious than the old "vested 
interests" lobby. We are told that, in 
former times, the big corporations 
kept men at Washington and the vari- 
ous state capitals to "protect" their 
interests, it being hinted that some* 



times even corrupt means were re- 
sorted to. Be that as it may, today the 
men who take care of "big business" 
have lots of company in the men and 
women who, in the name of the peo- 
ple, infest the big and little capitols. 

This condition has crept upon us so 
gradually that it has been almost un- 
aoticecL It had its real beginning in 
those hectic days of '32 and '33 when 
a benevolent Uncle Sam started tak- 
ing care of the financial problems of 
Mr, and Mrs. Citizen. Since then the 
drive has been to dump local costs of 
government upon the state and state 
costs upon the nation. 

The 1939 Wisconsin legislature felt 
the full force of this drive. The Coun- 
ty Boards Association and the League 
of Municipalities had paid represen- 
tatives constantly upon the scene and 
"did plenty" to complicate the prob- 
lems of the legislature. That these 
lobbyists did merely what they were 
paid to do — see to it that the tax- 
payers of the cities and counties were 
protected— does not alter the fact 
that they messed things up for the 
state. 

There is, of course, another side to 
this question. Over a period of years, 
the federal and slate governments 
have passed laws which impose man- 
datory costs upon the local units. In 
Wisconsin, the state legislatures have 
been particularly free with this type 
of tax kiting, so that the cities and 
townships cannot be blamed for fight- 
ing back. Governor Heil, who realizes 
I his problem, had a bill introduced 
which would have removed several 
dozen of these objectional, arbitrary 
demands, but the special interest 
groups, mostly with a welfare label, 
succeeded in having the measure de- 
layed so that it was lost in the scurry 
of sine die adjournment. 

But the counties and the munici- 
palities are not the only "people" who 
resort to lobbying. The firemen and 
policemen who want larger and bet- 
ter pensions, the barbers, beauticians, 
dry cleaners, and cobblers, who im- 
plore protection for their trades and 
industries, the welfare workers who 
demand a better and more expensive 
deal for the wards of the state, the 
League of Women Voters which is 
trying to put some idealism into poli- 
tics, and perhaps the most powerful 
of all, the various groups which make 
up the educational lobby, all are rep- 
resented at state capitols to put in 
their little five cents worth at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers. 
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SOUTH 
BEND 
LATHES 




.RESENT DAY conditions in the 
metal working industries make it necessary continually to im- 
prove your product and lower your manufacturing costs. 

In lathe work, this means greater precision and higher spindle 
speeds. Greater precision to improve your product by machin- 
ing to closer tolerances. Higher spindle speeds to lower your 
coses with modern sintered carbide and diamond tipped turning 
and boring tools. 

The New Series *S M South Bend Lathe is a modern tool with 
many recently developed features to give you both greater pre- 
cision and higher spindle speeds. South Bend Lathes are built 
in five sizes, 9" to 16" swing inclusive. 




Lathe Builders 
Since 1906 



SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 

347 East Madison Street, South Bend, Indiana 
Boiton Sale* Office: ft Urp;idwj>, Kcndiitl Chfc»jtO Saka Office ■ Room Mty M u hit* 
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Santa Fe 



the West and Southwest 

• Recent improvements in SANTA FE freight 
schedules bring many important markets 24 hours 
nearer Chicago, the East, West and Southwest* 

• Today — the Santa Fe, with its faster schedule 
trains, provides Sixth morning delivery at Pacific 
Coast points from Chicago - . . Fifth morning 
from St, Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison 
and Leavenworth . . . Third morning delivery 
Chicago to Galveston, Houston and Beaumont 
. . . Second morning delivery from Chicago to 
Oklahoma City. 

• SANTA FE is the only line with overnight freight 
service Chicago to Kansas City I 

• Ship via SANTA FE for swift, dependable 
service — whether a trainload, a carload or a single 
package. Dependable service is a Santa Fe tradi- 
tion. Free pickup and delivery service on less car- 
load merchandise. 



For full particulars as to rates, service, etc., consult 
your nearest SANTA FE representative 

J. J. GROG AN 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Illinois 



THE ROAD OF THE SUPER CHIEF AND CHIEF 



I could, of course, mention the old 
age pensioners and the reliefers, but 
these have been so blatantly militant 
and so out in the open that their ac- 
tivities are pretty well recognized by 
everybody for what they are — boldly 
powerful political pressure groups 
which crack the whip over Congress 
and the various legislatures. 

What, in the main, is the effect of 
this so-called people's lobby? 

The answer is two-fold: 

First, the net result is a heavy in- 
crease in taxes. 

Second, the smaller governmental units 
are dumping the costs of these special 
services upon the state and federal gov- 
ernments 

The first result is so obvious that it 
needs no further elaboration, but the 
second requires some explanation. 

While dumping may occur in many 
ways, the principal drive of the lo- 
calities is to get rid of the following 
costs: highway construction and 
maintenance, education, pensions, and 
relief. In the past session of the 
Wisconsin legislature, the county 
boards' lobby succeeded in driving a 
law through the legislature which 
gave the counties of the state an ad- 
ditional $5,400,000 for the biennium. 
This money was to be used for high- 
way purposes only, and was intended 
to give the county boards an oppor- 
tunity to cut their real estate taxes. 

Little help for taxpayers 

MANY of the counties did, in fact, 
cut their budgets. Others, however, 
had just that much more to spend 
and the real estate taxpayer is no 
better off. On the other hand, the 
state treasury is poorer by more than 
$5,000,000 in the face of a budget 
which was $20,000,000 out of balance 
when the legislature adjourned. 

Another bill passed by the legisla- 
ture would have relieved the counties 
of an additional five per cent of the 
local relief load, and a third measure 
would have relieved the counties of 
an additional five per cent of the pen- 
sion burden. 

Nobody denies that the local au- 
thorities are at their wits* end to find 
enough money to keep going, but this 
dumping is begging the question. So 
long as the local authorities have to 
pay a goodly portion of relief and 
pensions, just so long will it be possi- 
ble to keep some sort of a ceiling over 
these costs. Were the state and fed- 
era] governments to bear the whole 
load, the drive on the part of the local 
units to "certify" everybody in sight 
might be difficult to resist. 

There is still another angle to this 
dumping question that is often over- 
looked. The more hands the taxpay- 
er's dollar has to go through before 
it reaches its beneficiaries the more 
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attenuated it becomes. Main, regional, 
district, and local offices all take their 
toll of administrative costs, so that 
money which the federal Government 
doles out may have shrunk 50 per 
cent by the time it reaches its final 
destination. 

If John Q. Public ever thinks this 
problem through, he will know that 
dumping is not the answer, but that 
a vigorous swinging of the axe holds 
out hope. In a democracy like ours, 
fiscal efficiency is difficult to realize, 
but there is no need for quite as much 
waste of public funds as does exist. 

Careless with public money 

TOWNSHIP officers, city councilmen, 
county board members, legislators, 
and congressmen have gotten into the 
bad habit of being careless with the 
public's money. A committee which 
could take care of a special task in 
one day may meet two afternoons 
and charge the county for two days 
per diem fees and two days expenses. 
A jury which reaches a verdict in the 
afternoon will stall along until six so 
that an extra free meal may be eaten. 
These are mild samples of a state of 
mind and have no relationship to the 
out and out corruption and graft 
which are something else again. 

I would like to see a people's lobby 
organized which will put pressure 
upon all branches of government 
from low to high in the interests of 
real economy. I would like to see this 
lobby differentiate between essential 
services and luxury services, and be- 
tween businesslike, economical ad- 
ministration as contrasted with 
wasteful and dishonest handling of 
the public's money. 

Wisconsin has a taxpayers alliance 
which has been concentrating its ef- 
forts on getting the real estate tax 
rate reduced, but hasn't said enough 
about the elimination of unnecessary 
waste in government. After listening 
to one organizer make a speech on tax 
reduction I got the impression he was 
less interested in better government 
than in "running a racket" for the 
purpose of insuring himself a good 
job collecting "dues, 1 ' most of which 
he might be able to keep for him- 
self. 

If all the pressure groups which in- 
fest legislative halls could be elimin- 
ated, this country would have far bet- 
ter government. But, human nature 
being what it is, with elective officials 
eager to be reelected, the only way 
for the rank and file of the public to 
get results is to convince these offi- 
cials that special pressure groups 
have no political following worth 
while* Individual letters by individual 
voters, multiplied many times, are 
the best lobby the people themselves 
can employ. 




Safety in the Air 



Co /one/ Edgar S, Correll, Presidt H$ 

An Transport Association 

Chicago, Illinois 

M) dear Colonel Cor re//: 

It has been the privilege of the Equitable 

Lift to make many advances in the 

business world hut none gnes wi inah ■ 

utr.'ifitt/on than our reienf reiogmttor: 

uj tin f>n,ynu made by the Air Trans- 

port Industry. 

The Equitable has rcmotrd Ml re- 
strictions in life insurant t average on 
fare-paying passengers fly tug mi sched* 
uled airlines within the United States. 

in waling this aunt una men', u j 
e a watt take credit for being adientur. 
Ota* because the advance in at tat ion 
safeguards has been such as to remote 
thdse elements of hazard which might 
appreciably affect the mk. 

Pleafi accept my congratulation \ U 
y*w and all member* uj the An T> m> 
port Industry on establishing such art 
t If 1 1 H n t , i nd depend, i 1 1 . / * ' h uj u\ : n » - 
portattott, 

Faithfully yours 




FOR THE RECORD: In 1926, the 
first year of scheduled Hying in this 
country, brave souls traveled it* 
small, single-engine planes. 

In 194$, giant multi-motored .m 
liners will carry more than two ami .\ 
ball million men, women and chil- 
dren well over one billion passt-n- 
ger-rmles. 

From the beginning, insurance 
-^atisticians have continued their 
unbiased recording of the fig- 
ures upon which premiums are based, 

W hen trip insurance was first 
issued to the air traveler, lie paid a 
dollar for STOOD coverage. Today, 
he pays 2V cents, the same as for a trip 
by rati 

And now that the Equitable, one 
ot America s most progressive life in- 
surance companies, lias announced 
ns new policy, lie fact is continued 
that air travel is today a common- 
place mode of transportation. 

An* Tkanspokt Association 
15^ S. La Salic St., Chicago, Dtiftil b 



Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
The liaujtah/e Life Assurance 
Soetet) of the United States 



tttusutmnai fjmpJtgn h ipnm^rtd f*mth h 
t? mjtfer Aittimt *f tie Vwttt.i Kt*tti *n J 
Ja, ant J Mjtttfadttrm *nj \t$ppltrr; fg fjf 



IT PAYS TO 



my 



AIR TRAVEL IS HOT EXPENSIVE , in many cases it costs no more rh.m fastest first-class 
ground transportation when all expenses are considered, trunv times even h\*> Ami fktm: 
save* hours, days and even weeks ol productive time, t?ependin£ <m the length oi the trip. 



The Map of the Nation's Business 

By FRANK GREENE 




Business Conditions as 
of September 1 com- 
pared with the same 
month last year 



AUGUST recorded crmtinued iinlusi rial expansion as re- 
armament forged slowly ahead. Steel production ran 
more than 90 per cent of capacity, the third highest in 
history, and 42 per cent above August, 1939, With back- 
logs accumulating, aircraft and machine tool plants were 
handicapped by shortage of trained help. Railway earn- 
ings improved while equipment orders and car loadings 
reached the year's peaks. 

Production of new model automobiles got under way 
slowly. Bituminous coal consumption was sustained by 
industrial demands while electricity output reached the 
largest monthly total on record. Engineering awards held 
well above 1939, aided by defense construction and small 
home building. 

Commodities were weak in the early weeks but 
strengthened considerably toward the month's end. Late 
improvement likewise helped the dullest August stock 
market in 22 years. A sharp uplift in wholesale and retail 
business reflected expanding consumer purchasing power. 



Improved crop prospects and continued in- 
dustrial activity have helped to lighten the 
Map for this month 




The map of 
last month 
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Industrial activity was well maintained during August, Although gains were narrowed, the 
trend continued upward, lifting the Barometer to the highest level since December 
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Increased Opportunities 

for profitable color-styling witl 
the greater variety of colorful 

Bakelite Plastic* 

When Bakelite Plasties arc employed in 
color-styling consumer products you have 
ar your disposal not only a complete range 
of colorful opaque, translucent and trans- 
parent effects but also many types of mare- 
rials such as Phenolics, Ureas, Polystyrenes 
and Acetates. Contributing valuable serv- 
ice characteristics, as well as sales-winning 
color, these versatile plasties mcer virtually 
every requirement of design and utility. 

For instance, Bakelite Cellulose-Acetate 
was chosen for sun glass frames because, 
in addition to attractive color, lightweight 
combined with toughness and exceptional 
high luster were desired. 

The delicate ivory tone of the sturdy 
register will not fade despite constant use 
under brilliant store illumination for it is 
molded from color-fast Bakelite Urea. 

Unusual ability to take hard knocks and 
still retain its attractive appearance was 
assured for the industrial flashlight wit 
Bakelite Shock-Resistant Phenolic. 

Housings for both adding machine an 
reading lamp called for Bakelite Phenolic 
in order to provide mechanical strength 
for one and heat-resistance for the other. 

Because it is subjected to rough han- 
dling in all kinds of weather, the durable 
loose-leaf binder for truckmen's records is 
madefrom Bakelite Laminated sheet stock. 

Learn how Bakelite Plastics can eco- 
nomically fulfill your color- styling and 
service needs by writing for illustrate 
booklet 25P, "New Paths to Profits 

BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
LTH1 

30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 

BAKELITE 



,L.> 

: 
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PLASTICS HEADQUARTER! 




SUBTRACTQR! 



HIS is the adding machine 
tli at every business, large or 
small, has been hoping would 
come along some day. A full- 
duty portable with direct $ub- 
t ra ction /It has eve ry thing — f e a t h - 
cr-light touch; silky-smooth, 
silent operation; stav-put steadi- 
ness; streamlined beauty; mi- 
crometer-gauged fine work man- 
ship; trouble-free simplification; 
scientific weight reduction; and 
astonishing price . • . climaxing 
twenty-two years of Victor engi- 
neering leadership! A new right 



hand for busi- 
ness, perching 
on desk corner or counter— (there 
you need it, it hen you need it . - - 
Victor portables without sub- 
traction, priced as low as $47. 50, 
are outstanding in their field, too 
— as are Victor Electrics, starting 
at $ 1 14. 50, Ask your dealer for 
a demonstration of the revolu- 
tionary new Victor Subtractor. 
And write for descriptive litera- 
ture - , - Vh tor Adding At a thine 
Company, Dept. N-JO, 3900 K 
Rockuell Street t Chicago, Illinois. 



i 





Leaders in the March of Business 




ARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR., vice president of The Firestone The & 
Rubber Co. marked the celebration of his company's 40th anniversary by 
^'demonstrating publicly for the first time the manufacture of tires mad.' 
with, synthetic rubber in regular production at the company's World's 
Fair tire factory at New York City," He pointed out that his company 
had supplied U. S. armed forces with synthetic rubber tires as far back as 
May, 1953. 

Logan G, Thomson, president of The Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, whose new paper mill for the manufacture of paper from southern 
pine in Houston, Texas, marks another milestone in the development of 
(this comparatively new industry for the South, Machine coated, bund, 
Envelope and tablet papers will be produced in the mill and $400,000 will 
be added to the present Houston pay roll. 

George A. Martin, president, The Sherwin-Williams Co., paint and chemi- 
cal manufacturers with headquarters in Cleveland, announced his com- 
pany's plans for spending $4,500,000 in a five-year plant-expand in 
program. Purpose was expectation of good business ahead and further 
protection against any possibility of imported raw material shortage 
although the plant is almost completely self-contained in this respect 
due to its extensive research developments. 

E. H* Little, president, Colgate-Pal molivc-Peet Co., told reporters who 
were curious to know how American firms were doing in Europe, that his 
company has written off as total loss only the unit in Poland and that most 
'if the others dotted over Europe are operating and showing a profit. 
He stated that a third of the company's total profits last year were in for- 
eign markets, but they would be satisfied with much less this year. 

juy S, Vaughan, president, Curtiss-Wright Corporation, is to build a new 
factory near Cincinnati for the manufacture of 1,000 Wright Cyclone en- 
gines a month. Mr. Vaughan said the plant would be completed within two 
iionths and that his company had increased production 300 per cent since 
jeginning of the war and hired 16,4% additional employees. 





VM1QJ. *QHL0 

E. H. Utile 



Guy S. Vaiighan 
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Uncle Sam, Real Estate Operator 



HOW EXECUTIVES 
CAN HELP EMPLOYES 
WHO NEED LOANS 

IS IT a problem Eo know what to do wiv e 
mi employe Deeds a loan.' I 'he ehauu-s 
are that your company makes few if any 
loans to employes. Your directors probably 
feel that a special organization can better 
cope with the problems of family 5nan< mg 
What organization shall this be*' Where 
shall you send employes who must borrow? 

Loans for small borrowers 

For years the Russell Sage Foundation— an 
mpartial. socially-minded group has been 
making a study of the small borrower's 
credit needs and how to meet them. The 
recommendations of the Foundation have 
been incorporated in the small loan laws of 
most industrial states. These laws make pos- 
"ble the modern family finance company 
such as Household Finance. 

At Household Finance the res pons i b le 
worker can borrow up to $300 largely on 
his character and earning ability. He needs 
no bankable security, no guarantors or en- 
dorsers. No wage assignment is taken. The 
law regulates the transaction for the bor- 
rower's protection. Last year Household 
Finance made over 800,000 loans to workers 
in all branches of industry 

"Borrowers at Household repay their loans 
in convenient monthly installments. Each 
borrower may choose the schedule which 
best fits his own needs and income. Here 
are some typical loan plans. 



AMOUNT 
OF 


AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
Including All Charges 
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Above payments figured Hi '2\^% j>or month 
and baai'd on ntompi paymmT ;irr in Hn d in 
M.irylnrul ;inri *^tr.iJ nth" t ''i-iln Out- ti> 
local condition!, rate* elsewhere var> shirMlv 



Families learn to stretch dollars 

To help families avoid unnecessary debt 

Household is carrying on an educational 
irojjram in money man aire men I and better 
luymanship. Household's home economists 

have shown thousands of families how to 
et more from their incomes. Many schools 

and colleges now use Households consumer 

publications as texts. 

Why don t you send the coupon for further 

information about this helpful service for 

employes who need loans? No obligation! 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 




Hrat/qmsrirrs: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Ona of America*! leading family finance organ* 
ixorion*, with 2S2 bronchos in 184 citie! 



Hui ' KHOLD FlSASCF- CoHFtik ATtON, Dcpl. NB-J 

919 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago. DL 

J |, mj| mt rjKM' iilwiui yotn loan service for 
wage earners— without <.ini^.itloo. 

Somt *...**♦.♦« 

A ditteil . * . . - . 

City 



PUBLICIZED concern of Washing- 
ton Administration to provide hous- 
ing in connection with industrial 
plants producing for national defense 
accentuates trend toward domination 
of nation's real estate. Federal Gov- 
ernment's stake is currently close to 
$10,000,000,000. Up to December, 
1939, almost $5,000,000,000 had been 
spent for construction or financing, 
and more than $3,250,000,000 of pri- 
vate expenditures were guaranteed. 

Amount of private property which 
Uncle Sam owns or holds under mort- 
gage equals almost two-thirds of as- 
sessed value of all real estate in great- 
er New York, more than eight times 
value of real property in Washington, 
five times that of Chicago, and four 
times that of Detroit, 

All types of buildings 

GOVERNMENT'S housing activities 
go far beyond erection and financing 
of houses and apartments. It has built 
or financed community buildings, au- 
ditoriums, cotton gins, factories, hos- 
iery and grist mills, sorghum plants, 
canneries, barns and poultry houses, 
silos and hog houses— in fact almost 
every kind of a building from a privy 
to an $8,000,000 office building. 

More than 42,000 persons are di- 
rectly engaged in public housing. 
Their pay roll is almost $90,000,000. 
Their traveling expenses exceed 
§3.000,000 a year. These figures do 
not include persons in actual con- 
struction. 

So many real estate agencies are 
operating under the Government that 
it has formed a Central Housing Com- 
mittee to coordinate their numerous 
activities. 

Principal federal agencies con- 
cerned with housing are: 

Farm Credit Administration 
Farm Security Administration 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Federal Home Loan Bank System 
Federal Saving and Loan System 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corp. 

Home Owners Loan Corp. 
Federal Housing Adminiat ration 
Federal Natl. Mortgage Association 
The R.F.C Mortgage Company 
U. S. Housing Authority 

Through 1939, the Government had 
built or financed 675,000 dwelling 
units. In addition, thousands of other 
types of structures have been erected 
under government auspices. The 
F.S.A. has built more than 43,000 
units other than houses. In this group 
were 38 different kinds of structures 
— everything from a garage to a gate 
house* This bureau has spent $S8,- 



723,000 of the taxpayers' money for 
construction of houses, and another 
S78.0O0.OO0 in developing communi- 
ties and farms. 

AH of this government housing is 
in competition with every improved 
piece of property in America. Much 
of it is tax exempt, all financed up to 
the hilt. The H.O.L.C. now owns 68,- 
535 foreclosed homes. These holdings 
will be but a drop in the bucket to 
what the Government may be forced 
to take back should another severe 
depression grip the nation. 

The UAH. A. was sold to the coun- 
try on assumption that it was to be 
an establishment for slum clearance. 
That idea was the bait. It is not a 
slum clearance, it was never intended 
to be and it is not being administered 
with any real thought of slum clear- 
ance. 

Of the 41 U.S.H.A. projects on 
which rents were established in April 
1940, 11 involved the tearing down 
of not a single house, nine others in- 
volved tearing down less than 50 
units. In only two did the number of 
units torn down equal the number 
built. In these projects 15,878 units 
were built, but only 5,027 were razed. 
Only 31.6 per cent as many dwelling 
units were demolished as built. 

Housing authorities! 

MORE than 450 housing authorities 
are scattered throughout the country. 
Nominally independent, they are re- 
sponsible to the U.S.H.A., which deals 
out the cash. Its Washington office 
turns out pamphlets, books, and press 
releases by the ton, and sound pic* 
tures by the mile. It vigorously pro- 
motes the formation of new housing 
authorities in order to be in position 
to build in every county in America, 
slums or no slums. 

Despite the acute necessity for 
more taxes to finance national de- 
fense, its evangels clamor for another 
$800,000,000. They want to use the 
money now to build homes for muni- 
tion workers. They argue that at- 
tractive houses built with taxpayers' 
money are the nation's first line of 
defense. 

Philosophy back of the U.S.H.A. 
is a real danger to our institutions in 
that it menaces private property. It 
imperils our whole democratic sys- 
tem, a tenet of which is the right to 
own property. No man car compete 
with Government, The U.S.H.A. uses 
the taxpayer's money to finance com- 
petition which may ultimately ex- 
tinguish him as a property holder. 

RUFUS S. LtTSK 





To give you a candid view of it- 
self* this telephone wears a trans- 
parent flrens. Shoten cut away, 
so you eon see stilt more detail* 
are the transmitter {the part 
yon talk into) and the receiver 
{the part with which yon listctt\. 



°°l iNSim yout * 



C9 



* You'd never |MN this 
one* It says onr tele* 
phone has 218 part*/' 




And think how 
seldom it gets out 
of order!" 



Xo Americans, telephoning is second nature. 
They do it 94,000,000 times a day. To them, 
who thus conquer space and time, telephones 
are a commonplace — these familiar instru- 
ments, gateways to 21,000,000 others in the 
homes and offices of this land. 

Making Bell telephones so well that you 
lake them for granted, is the achievement of 
Western Electric craftsmen. It's w hat they have 
learned in doing that job for 58 years. It's the 
way they make cahle, switchboards, vacuum 
tubes, all the 43,000 designs of apparatus for 
the Bell System. The excellence of their work- 
manship thus plays a part in vour daily life. 



£p/*flf*i f / % • ■ *• back °fy° ur 

* S # Ik M M V* Belt Teleph one seri n ,- 





Wellingcon Burt lives in a Lumber Association laboratory house 



/■\ LOCAL chamber of commerce that 
led the way to reduction of the commu- 
nity relief burden and a national trade 
association which lent material aid in 
the marketing of low cost houses were 
on ored last month when a representa- 
tive of each received the John N. Van 
der Vries award for the most successful 
achievements in group welfare accom- 
plished last year by a trade or commer- 
cial organization. 

The awards were established by the 
National Institute for Commercial and 
Trade Organization Executives and 
presented at its eighteenth annual ses- 
on at Northwestern University in 
vanston, 111. The honors were created 
in memory of John N. Van der Vries, a 

80 



former United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce official, who 
played a large part in the life 
and existence of the institute 
which is a summer school 
where organization secretar- 
ies pool their experiences and 
endeavor to improve their 
abilities for serving the dif- 
ferent groups they represent* 
William H. Book, executive 
vice-president of the Indian- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, 
was the winner for his group 
with a presentation of the 
Chamber's part in cutting lo- 
cal relief costs. He told how 
the governmental research 



Van der Vries 
Award 
Winners 



department of the Indianapolis Cha 
ber started a private investigation 
the relief administration and found 
that at least 50 per cent of the 100 cases 
examined were not entitled to relief in 
the estimate of Chamber officials. They 
found on the relief list, for example, the 
janitor of an apartment building and 
men who were employed in other ways; 
that many relief recipients were failing 
to call for surplus commodities; relief 
supplies were not being bought "at the 
lowest available prices" as required by 
law; favoritism in purchasing supplies ; 
duplication of investigating services by 
more than half a dozen different agen- 
cies. 

Among the more annoying disturb* 
ances to the Indianapolis taxpayers 
were long winter weeks when snow and 
ice covered the streets when it was 




William H, Book, Executive Vice-presi- 
dent, Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
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"Unforeseen events . , . need not change and shape the course of man's affairs'* 




The Case of the Disappearing Coal 



Something was radically wrong . . . $300 worth of 
Coal was disappearing mysteriously every day* 
The chief plane engineer was puzzled. His whole 
force was stumped for a clue. 

The case was turned over to a Maryland boiler 
inspector. He ordered the fires drawn, the boilers 
opened up to cool. Cautiously he crawled into 
their dark maws to find twenty-two boilers de- 
livering only forty-five percent of their normal 



power.,, yet demanding a full ration of coal! 

Solved: the mystery! Saved: thousands of d hi- 
lars in fuel! Sidetracked: a costly order for 10 
additional boilers! 

The regular inspection service which accom- 
panies Maryland boiler insurance often uncovers 
savings that pay for the insurance itself! Avail- 
able to factories, utilities, institutions and homes, 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, 



THE MARYLAND 

The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over J 0,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 
brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home* 




Everyfcctfy^. Business 

is Z/cruA J3uaLh£/L&. 

Certainly you have a "financial interest" in your debtor's business. And your 
stoke is probably heaviest in the firms which owe you money for merchandise 
— the very ones which are using your capital wifhoul security. 

What is their obligation worth if they meet with disastei — go into bank- 
ruptcy or receivership, reorganize under the Chandler Act, succumb to a local 
disaster? These are ever-present risks which no executive con prevent or con- 
trol, but you can make provision for them by covering receivables with 

American Credit Insurance 

Reimbursement for credit losses is the primary function of American Credit 
policies. Past due accounts are also liquidated. And inhibiting fears are re- 
moved when credit is extended on a guaranteed basis. This, in turn, fosters 
sounder selling. 

American Credit has protected Manufacturers and Jobbers for 49 years. 
Today this company offers ten basic policy forms, all of them thoroughly 
modern. Ask for information. 

American Credit Indemnity Co* of New York 

J, F. McFadden, President - First Notional Sank Building, Baltimore 
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thought that a great number of the 
needy would have heen more than witl- 
ing to help clear them if a proper work 
progr a m had been in effect. 

Presentation of the evidence collected 
by the Chamber led to further home in- 
vest! g at J on s hy reporters of the Indian- 
apolis AVw s which verified the Cham- 
ber's conclusions. Other papers soon de- 
manded action and a ^rand jury investi- 
gation then led to indictments against 
the principal relief administrator, one of 
his assistants and several vendors of 
Mipphes. 

The committee went before the coun- 
ty Tax Adjustment Board with its de- 
monstrable farts showing waste in the 
administr at ion of poor relief. 

The Board later fixed tax rates suf- 
ficiently hij^h to provide only about two- 
tin ids of the amount previously spent, 
and said that such a sum should be 
sufficient and no further bonds should 
be needed. 

Today Center township s relief toad is 
not only r educed, but upon a pay-as-you- 
go basis in comparison to the $1,000,000 
a year bond issues which were floated 
annually from 1934 until this year, 

Wellington H Hurt, assistant forester 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, presented his group s claim 
for distinction and won first award for 
the trade association prize 

Costs cut for small homes 

HIS group set up a National Smalt 
Homes Demonstration in 1!>37 to en- 
courage home building in the $2,000 to 
$4,000 cost range. 

Kight houses within this price range 
were built in a laboratory community 
near Washington. D. C, and a "dollar a 
i lay house" was constructed at the New 
York World s Fair. 

Unceasing promotion and publicity led 
to formation of 16 similar regional small 
homes foundations covering 35 states 
Results show that the cost of construc- 
tion of small homes has been cut 20 per 
cent and much waste has been elimi- 
nated by using standard materials of 
standard size. 

Equipment manufacturers have de- 
signed and placed on the market small 
scale equipment of good quality for 
small home use at less cost than ever 
before and the public has been sold on 
the idea that it can buy a house within 
each family's income. 

This year the association increased its 
program by arranging a meeting be- 
tween officials of the various interested 
government agencies and important ele- 
ments in the building industry to encour- 
age the building of small farm homes 
a field that has been almost entirely 
neglected in the past. 

Judges of the winning presentations 
were James S. Kemper, president, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States; 
Franklyn Bliss Snyder, president, North- 
western University; Ormond P. Lyman, 
president, National Association of Com- 
mercial Organization Secretaries; Earl 
Constantine, president, American Trade 
Association Executives; Charles M. 
Thompson, Dean, College of Commerce 
and Business Administration. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 
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Pennsylvania 
Harvests Jobs 

RESULTS of Pennsylvania's Job 
Mobilization Program, in evidence 
after five and one-half months* trial, 
include provision for 100,000 men and 
women in private employment, with 
savings of millions of tax dollars; 
stimulation of $100,000,000 in new 
<vmsl ruc-tinn and plan! maintenance, 
and expenditure of .$80,000,000 for 
home modernizat ion ; encouragement 
of communities toward reopening of 
closed mines and factories; promo- 
tion of local efforts to win new indus- 
tries; laying of groundwork for fu- 
ture retraining of displaced workers; 
reenergizing vocational education ; 
demonstration of worth and power 
of constructive resources of people 
applied through cooperative effort. 

Program originated in concern of 
substantial citizens to ease relief load, 
averaging $371 a year a case by 
getting needy families back on pri- 
vate pay rolls. Annual relief cost had 
risen to $132,000,000, 58.2 per cent of 
general fund expenditures. Cost of di- 
rect relief alone was $8,805,482 a 
month. Joint State Government Com- 
mission, non-partisan board of legis- 
lators, concluded that fiscal situation 
could be saved only by reducing relief 
burden, saw employment of benefici- 
aries as most promising means. 

Commission and State Administra- 
tion turned to business community 
for ideas and organization. Upshot 
was appointment of Walter D. Fuller, 
Curtis Publishing Company's head, as 
leader. Major planks in his platform: 

1. That the "grass roots" methods be 
applied and the solution found in the local 
knowledge and responsibility of unem- 
ployment, relief and taxation. 

2. That business be encouraged and 
stimulated in every proper way so as to 
create jobs in private business in contrast 
to temporary expedients such as **give-a- 
job" pleas or high-pressure ballyhoo, 

3. That no one be misled into expecting 
a miracle, but that the campaign be an 
honest and hopeful effort to do as much 
good as possible, in view of the business 
recession and other handicaps. 

Campaign opened in Harrisburg, 
November 15, 1939, enlisted 10.000 
workers in drive up to May 1, 1940. 

Contact with conditions was made 
through committees in 67 counties 
which communicated relevant facts to 
cooperating groups in villages, towns 
and cities. Employers were vigorous- 
ly canvassed with view to current and 
future expansions of pay rolls 
through plant enlargement, mainte- 
nance work, elimination of overtime, 
advancement of building commit- 
ments, more spirited selling. 

Headquarters and field staffs were 
directed by William A. Hemphill, 
Philadelphia management engineer. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

to d// l/sers of Motor Contro/ 

CUTLER-HAMMER LEADS AGAIN ...TO MARK ANOTHER 
MILESTONE OF ENGINEERING PROGRESS |J U ITD Q ^ 



UNITROL 

Sectionalized Motor Control 

Unitrol is a new idea in Motor Control. 
It is a new unit type of standardized 
Motor Control construction which per- 
mits oil needed types of control devices 
to be easily organized into a complete 
enclosed sectionalized Motor Control 
Center . , , making ft just as big or just 
as small as your present needs require. 
It is easily, quickly and economically 
built up, without special engineering, 
containing just the individual control- 
lers, disconnect switches, and acces- 
sories you specify. 

Unitrol comes to you complete . . . 
either with all wiring, busses, supports, 
ferminals and interconnections already 
made... or with provisions for wiring 
it ' on the job . It may be changed, 
extended, or contracted later on, just 
as easily and economically as it was 
first built up. It saves space, time, trou- 
ble, worry, and inconvenience up and 
down the line; and its installed cost 
is less than the cost of any "home- 
mode" substitute. 

1st... The Unitrol Unit 

The basic element of Unitrol is 

a simple unit mounting-frame 

into which any Stand- 
ee jTS^. * 

y X ty or d control device 
may be bolted. This 
unit frome has inte- 
gral with it a hinged 
cover or door which may be blank, or 
arranged for either dead-front man- 
ual or push-button operation of the 
\ device enclosed. 





2nd ...The Unitrol Section 

The Unitrol Section is a steel en- 
closure which houses and sup- 
ports a group of Unitrol Units. It 
isconstructed of stondordized 
interchangeable members to 
form the sides, top and back 
. . . with unique provisions for 
bus supports, wiring troughs, conduit 
or duct entrances, etc. 

3rd ...The Unitrol Control 
Center 

A Unitrol Control Cen- 
terconsists of a group- 
ing of Unitrol Sections 
fabricated into a com- 
plete sectionalized assembly and de- 
livered ready for installation and use. 
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Unitrol permits yourcontrol installation 
to be shaped at will... in a straight 
line, on L- shape, or a U-shape in which 
case it literally forms its own control 
room. In some instances, controls may 
be mounted back to back in the same 
section ... resulting in a space economy 
hitherto undreamed of! And the indi- 
vidual control unit with its door frame 
forms o brand new time, cost, and 
trouble -saving "built-in" control for 
builders of motorized machines. 



TRADE MARK 

UNITROL 

Solves many problems 

DESIRABLE. Unitrol brings to your con- 
trol all the simplicity and flexibility of 
the modern filing cabinet idea. It 
offers standardized uniformity, appear- 
ance and economy. It is the control 
of tomorrow . . . ready for todayt 

ADAPTABLE. Unitrol i so boon to build- 
ers. Its known dimensions and predict- 
able costs permit intelligent planning, 
with no fuss or worry about placement 
of conduits in concrete. Unitrol fits right 
into the job, and con be revamped, 
changed or extended later with ease. 

LOW COST. With Unitrol, there is no 
supporting structure to fabricate; no 
floor or wall preparation; no special 
engineering, Unitrol saves space and 
building alterations! One recent Unitrol 
installation put 132 motor starters into 
the same spacewhtch could not accom- 
modate more than 50 conventional 
starters of the same rating. 

Write for this book 

A new book. .."Unitrol. ..the next step 
forward in Motor Control," tells the 
whole important story. Gives full de- 
scription of Unitrol, its many uses and 
amazing advantages, its construction 
and specifications. Profusely illustrated. 
Sent free by request on your business 
letterhead. Write far your copy today. 
CUTLER -HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer Elec- 
trical Manufacturers, 1251 St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Consider the Lillys— They Toil 



Contttmrtl ft <>m pittf* 4,n I 
out medicines on which doctors 
id druggists could rely. 
A small steam engine puffed away to 
turn his drug mill. The engine had been 
salvaged from a boat that tried and 
failed to navigate White River, leaving 
Indianapolis stranded forever with the 
arid brag of being "the largest city in 
the world not on navigable water." 
But the engine navigated fine for the 
Colonel, along with other simple equip- 
ment for making fluid extracts, elixirs, 
syrups and so on. Young Josiah K. built 
fires, washed bottles, delivered packages. 

Colonel Lilly felt lucky when eight 
months' sales reached almost $5,000. 
Within a couple of years they mounted 
to $30,000 a year In 1SS1 he formed a 
joint stock corporation, capitalized at 
$100,000. 

Now he had a good business, consid- 
erable money and some extra time. So 
he looked about for a hobby, as his de- 
scendants have done since. He found one 
easily. In that decade the Hoosier capital 
was still a mud hole, with 95,000 people 
sloshing around, up to their shoe tops 
after every rain. The city fathers wore 
hip boots and refused to rouse to the 
need of cobblestones. The Mayor had 
little power save to chastise petty of- 
fenders. 

For civic improvement 

COLOXFX Lilly picked on civic improve- 
ment for his hobby. He interested a 
group of business men who formed the 
Indianapolis Commercial Club, with the 
Colonel as president. They got a charter 
approved for a new municipal govern- 
ment that worked. Then they started to 
dig the Hoosier capital out of the mud. 
Two blocks of paving extended shortly 
to several hundred miles. Under the 
Colonel's direction, the club obtained 
sewage systems, parks, grade crossings. 

Then he decided that Indianapolis 
should have a tall building for the Club. 
"At least eight stories, with elevators.** 
Some of the members doubted whether 
elevators would work, but the Colonel 
donated $1,000 to the building fund to 
say they would. His public service hob- 
bies also included getting gas for the 
city during the natural gas buom. en- 
dowing a children's hospital, and head- 
ing a relief committee for 5,000 victims 
of the panic of 1893. 

Meantime the second Lilly generation, 
young Josiah K.* progressed from office 
boy to graduation from the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, to head of the Lilly 
laboratory. The title meant little at first, 
because he was also his own one-man re- 
search force. However he soon acquired 
a chemist, botanist and pharmacologist. 
He experimented so enthusiastically that 
he almost killed himself. He took a dose 
of false bugle weed and was found 
stretched out on the laboratory floor, 
but was shortly revived. To his indepen- 
dent research goes credit for establish- 



ing standards for the more important 
fluid extracts and tinctures then manu- 
taet u red 

Josiah K. took over the presidency of 
Lilly's in 1 **!<>. after the Colonel's death. 
From that time dates rapid progress in 
both research and expansion to meet a 
hurried, new century. The Lilly labora- 
tories have grown to } .000,000 square feet 
of floor space, and the plant covers four 
city blocks. A farm near Greenfield, Ind., 
Is given over to antitoxins and serums. 
There is a branch research laboratory 
at Woods Hole, Mass., a manufacturing 
plant at Basingstoke, England, and dis- 
tributing branches in China, India, South 
America, besides distributing centers in 
New York, Chicago. Kansas City, St. 
Louis and New Orleans. 

The development of insulin for general 
use is the proudest achievement of the 
lii m of Lilly. Lilly men worked hand in 
hand with Sir Frederick Banting of 
Toronto, who, with Prof, J. J. R. Mac- 
leod, discovered the magic weapon 
against diabetes. Sir Frederick told of 
their aid at the dedication of the new 
laboratories. When the first report of 
insulin was made in 1921, Lilly sent of- 
fers to put his company's resources at 
the scientists' disposal. When Sir Fred- 
erick and his fellows could not make 
sufficient insulin for their clinical needs, 
Lilly sent them a supply. And through 
the Lilly workers themselves came the 
steps by which insulin was transferred 
from a laboratory discovery into a com- 
mercial product, available to all. They 
perfected a means to develop it m bulk. 
This work still goes on. Step by step in- 
sulin has been brought down in price 
until a diabetic now gets about 20 times 
as much insulin for his money as he did 
at first. 

Similarly Lilly cooperated with the 
Harvard Committee on pernicious ane~ 
mia to find how to produce a larger sup- 
ply of potent liver extract. 

The supplies of a drug firm come from 
many far corners. They range from the 
green corn silk of Indiana, round the 
globe to China, for Ma Huang, basis of 
the ephedrine treatment for asthma. 
The last war tossed drug firms into a 
muddle for lack of supplies. The Lillys 
planted their farms with belladonna, 
valerian, stramonium and soon. Atropine, 
imperative for eye examinations, had 
come from Germany, but it can be con- 
cocted successfully from the lowly jim- 
son weed, 

Since the war, those unsung heroes 
who drudge over test tubes have discov- 
ered so many substitutes for drugs cut 
off by war crises that the business can 
proceed with little trouble through the 
present war. 

The United States Government gave 
Lilly and Company a distinguished ser- 
vice award for its work in the last war. 

Now the Lilly plant in England is on 
hand with serums and antiseptics, new 
discoveries to combat war horror which 
are possibly the sole good results of 



the last war, for it forced doctors and 
scientists to experiment more boldly. 

Strange things pop up in the Lilly 
laboratory. Recently Dr* K« Chen, 
director of the Pharmacological Depart- 
ment, wrote round the world, asking for 
toads of all sorts. It looked as though 
the dignified Chinese was going in for 
a queer hobby. But it turned out that 
he was only experimenting. He found 
three new alkaloids. Nobody knows yet 
what they're good for, but some day 
they may come in handy, and the toad 
will" figure as a public benefactor. 

At the Woods Hole experimental sta- 
tion, Dr. G. H. A, Clowes, head of the 
Research Laboratories and his staff, are 
doing something abstruse to the eggs of 
the lowly sea-urchin. They want to find 
out what dinitro compounds do to sim- 
ple organisms. 

Colonel Eli, in 1888, made the first im- 
perforate gelatin coated pills. Nowadays 
radio music eases the monotonous work 
of girls who inspect gelatin capsules 
turned out by a machine that can toss 
off 1.000.000,000 a year. 

Ready for a new hobby 

JOSIAH K. Lilly— Joe the office boy — 
had reason to retire with honors, ten 
years ago. when he reached 70. He had 
expanded and speeded up the firm. He 
had developed the research laboratory* 
He had attended to all the philanthropies 
expected of a successful Hoosier, estab- 
lished research work in the City Hospi- 
tal, a free clinic, new hospital facilities 
especially for children, contributed gen- 
erously to the James Whitcomb Riley 
Hospital for Children and the Indianapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra; served as pres- 
ident of the Y. M. C. A., and on a 
War Loan Board which sold $1 ,000,000 
worth of Liberty bonds in his own plant 
alone. 

He had two sons, reliable in the Lilly 
tradition. They could take over for him. 
Most men would have retired to a 
Florida beach and pitched an occasional 
horseshoe* But Josiah K. went quietly 
out after a hobby. And he rode it with 
all the energy he had once given to 
chemical research. 

One day he dropped into a music store 
to buy records* 

"Do you like Stephen Foster's music V* 
the sales girl asked* 

"I was brought up on it." he said, and 
ordered all she had* 

Then he began to wonder where he 
could get original copies of Foster 
songs. He wrote to a dealer and got 150 
different ones, including the favorites: 
"My Old Kentucky Home " "Old Folks 
at Home/* and so on. He had them play- 
ed over, and found a new favorite: 
*' Beautiful Dreamer*" 

Thus casually the hobby started. But 
Mr. Lilly soon turned on Stephen Foster 
the research of the scientist* He deter- 
mined to uncover all known facts about 
the little known Foster and his songs It 
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"Dad, what will cars be like when I grow up?" 



ONE MAN, no one organization, 
no one industry can answer that ques- 
tion. The development of the car of 
the future is in the hands and minds 
of many men in many industries. 

Designers of engines and engine 
parts. Specialists in fuels, metals, cera- 
mics, plastics. Petroleum technolo- 
gists — all play their part in the con- 
slant evolution of motor cars, trucks, 
buses, nat ters and airplanes. 

To help these men combine dieir 
efforts toward common goals the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation contributes the 
cooperation of its chemical and en- 
gineering research laboratories. The 
laboratories have their he ad quarters 
in Detroit with a special road-testing 
department at San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia. Here vehicles mav be tested 



the year round under varying climatic 
conditions on an almost infinite vari- 
ety of roads, over mountains, deserts 
and valleys. Supercharging, super- 
compression and other developments 
involving the mutual improvement of 
fuels and engines are tested both in 
the laboratory and on the road. 

For the engine and its fuel must gu 
lorward ha ml in hand; the two are 
inseparably interlocked. Knowledge 
gained from this research is available 
to technologists in every branch of 
the automotive, aviation. and 
refining industries. 

Informed men hesitate to 
predict exactly how future 
cars will look; whether their 
engines will be in front or 
rear; how manv miles thev 



\w\[ travel on a gallon. But there is 
little doubt in their minds that the 
progress of die next ten years will far 
exceed that of the last ten; that the 
car your boy will drive will make even 
today's splendid machines seem hope- 
lessly old-fashioned. 



Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysh r 
Building. J\rw ) orh City, manufa.rtn.rer 
of ant i-hnoek fluids axed by oil torn pan its 
to improve gasoline. 




FOR TODAY'S CARS 
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A Business Machine 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue. New York, N.Y. 



At the World's Fair of 1940 m New York 

Contemporary 
Science and Art 

representing 

the United States 

. . . are combined in an unusual display oi the 
talents of fifty-three painters — representing each state, 
territory and possession — and three hundred Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation Research 
Engineers and their assistants. 

This display will be interesting and enlightening to 
all who have an opportunity to visit it in the com- 
pany's Gallery of Science and Art in the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation's building. 



took eight years, and became one of the 
most noteworthy hobbies of recent times. 

From headquarters in Foster HalL In- 
dianapolis, he sent agents to scour Amer- 
ica and England for Fosteriana. He 
found a total of 201 Foster songs, 51 
more than Foster's own brother had been 
able to discover. 

The mass of data on Foster's life he 
turned over to John Tasker Howard for 
a recently published biography of the 
troubadour. 

Popularizing Foster 

MR. LILLY ha<l the 201 songs repro- 
duced in sheet music, exactly as they 
had appeared first . even to rag paper of 
the same type. It took eight and a half 
tons of this paper to print the 1.000 sets 
of songs presented to public libraries in 
America and in England, and 5 .000 sets 
Of arrangements of songs which he sent 
to the bands of every civilized nation in 
the world. 

Jugoslavia expressed thanks by con- 
ferring cm him the commander cross of 
its Royal Order of St, Sava. 

Next he bad 500,000 song books print- 
ed for school children, and commissioned 
an opera based on Foster's life. 

Foster Hall, in the Lilly apple or chant 
a mile north of Indianapolis, boomed 
with activity. The pay roll of researchers 
averaged 5900 a month over the eight 
years. Mr. Lilly advertised otters to pay 
for special information. One such bul- 
letin Offered $1,000 reward for positive 
proof that Foster had ever visited the 
home enshrined to him at Bardstown 
Ky 

"We believed he had visited there, 
from tetters written by his brother," 
Mr. Lilly told me. "But we wanted 
something more definite. Most informa- 
tion was handed down verbally from 
older generations. When we offered the 
$1,000 people thereabouts ransacked 
their garrets and smoke houses, but no 
one ever claimed the reward." 

Thus it was established to the satis- 
faction of a scientific mind that Foster 
was a forerunner of the Tin Fan Alley 
minstrels who yearn for a non-existent 
mammy down in Dixie. 

Foster and his heirs received $20,000 
in ail for his songs. Mr, Lilly has never 
revealed how much he spent on his in- 
quiry, but it was many times that 
amount, 

The city of Pittsburgh stirred rem- 
iniscently and recalled that Foster had 
been born there. John Gabbert Bowman. 
Chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, visited President E. C. Elliott of 
Purdue University, and mentioned the 
project of building a Memorial Hall to 
the song writer. 

M We want to have In it all the first 
editions of his songs/' he said. 

"Have you seen Josiah K. Lilly about 
that?" asked Elliott 

"No. Why? 1 ' 

"Because he's bought up everything 
about Foster in the world." 

So Mr. Lilly found a permanent set- 
ting for the Foster collection. Two motor 
trucks carried Fosteriana to the hall in 
Pittsburgh, 

Quiet settled once more over the Lilly 
apple orchard where, just as a sub- 
hobby, Mr. Lilly raises some of the best 
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Crimes Golden apples that 
Hoosicr ever net a tooth in. 

Foster Hall, a cottage of Vermont 
granite, bears a bronze tablet on thr 
door. "Dedicated to Harmony. Let No 
Discordant Note Enter Here." But one 
afternoon Gertrude Stein dropped in and 
there's a jangle somewhere when you 
link the poetess of erudite repetition 
with Foster, the simple singer of ballads. 
However Gertrude made harmony. She 
read the lines of "Beautiful Dreamer/' 

Over the streamlet vapors are born, 
Waiting to fade at the bright coming 
morn. 

'•America lost a great poet when 
Foster took up music/' she said, 

Mr. Lilly has another hobby now. 
There are 1,000 varieties of orchids in 
his greenhouses. He sends the blooms 
to friends, putting into practice YVm~ 
chell's "orchid to you" phrase. 

Eli Lilly, II, is now president of Lilly 
and Company; Josiah K., II, vice presi- 
dent. After business hours, when other 
men play golf, they attend to hobbies. 
Both have farms. Eli raises Percheron 
horses; Josiah, Guernsey cattle, Eli has 
reconstructed the old buildings of the 
Connor Prairie farm and filled them with 
early Indiana furnishings, including the 
oldest farm wagon in the state. Josiah s 
farm has a garden of 2,500 kinds <>i 
roses. He is also a well known biblio- 
phile. His collection of rare editions in- 
cludes original manuscripts of James 
Whit comb Riley and some of the signs 
Riley painted when he did that for a liv- 
ing. There is also a copy of "Peter Pan" 
which Barrie gave to Maude Adams, 

Archeology as a hobby 

ELI, II, is a Lilly who, like his father, 
has gone in for uncovering America's 
past romance. If he were to lose his job 
as head of Lilly's, he could get a new one 
as an archeologist. Recently Butler Uni- 
versity gave him an honorary degree, 
Doctor of Letters, for his many activi- 
ties. Dr. M. O. Ross of the faculty said: 

In addition to his business career he 
has found time to make a name for him- 
self as a consequence of his distinguished 
literary and archeological activities, „ „ . 
Not only has he attained eminence in 
these fields of endeavor, but he is well 
known for his wise philanthropies and 
wide civic interest. 

The Lillys encourage hobbies in their 
employees, too. The firm holds a yearly 
hobby show to which employees bring 
exhibits. These range from hand- made 
mechanical dolls to an original Rubens 
and a Franz Hals, which Dr, G* H. A. 
Clowes has brought to rest amid the 
corn fields of mid -America, 

The fourth Lilly generation, J, K. Lilly, 
III. is beginning at the traditional bot- 
tom of the industry. He walks with con- 
servative quiet in the pathway set by his | 
elders. His hobby has not yet been re- 
vealed. But Indiana awaits confidently 
the moment when he will erupt with a 
branch of Lilly's in Little America or a 
bombardment of information on the pri- 
vate life of the Japanese beetle. He can't 
escape that strain of romantic imagina- 
tion which walks hand in hand so 
strangely with practical business and 
scientific research. 
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Sit 4Mf*f*t*m is ft* ft* i Ofj /•« ttnrf hIm-m iln-ii eyea intei r h i - smart Hoch d Arnitirong's 
Linoleum in flu* (\ T. Bam ( ,i«ulr< iiomn dmiparn. Denver, Colorado. Its gay color and smart 
de»pn utirjet tiade ami luirn .1 [k Mr-< 1 -;ilr- Inn k»mutnl lor the rnereliatidisr displavi'd. Low 
ilium lc nance ia another feature that makes Armstrong Floors lop e.huice with busmen leaders. 

I J if <* - f I pp 4>tf I 84* I iX f * if 4 if I 

in this attractive showroom of the Sioux City 
Opliral Work*. Sioux City* Iowa . . . the eye- 
appeal of a irim, modern Armstrong floor. Not 
uhJy docs it welcome customers with culor and 
style, Inil it also cushion* their footsteps and pui^ 
them 10 .t 1 m \ mil m-'Mil. 




&iwt*'$-itppf*ai /or sport in fj if tun is 

is provided by this smurl Armslronn floor in 1 he 
Sporiinp Ccods Uepl. of. l.i-iiimou & Cr.inevr. Mate 
Collepe, I 3 a. Your own Inide-miirk < jf yfneial design 
ran he inset in >roir Ipiimih lltmr, like the- (liter 
eo»npnHs I mt^et ahown at right* 
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FLOORS 



Stitnttiini ip4>*J<wM 



l*Wt«/ {four m a 1 

ful of new floor ide;i-, Saul for our 
cnlor-iiJuMralCfl hook on hrtter floors 
for Letter busmen, slmwing howr aJI 
type* of businesse* are attracting trade 
with ArmMroruj; floor*. Soil free |-Kk 
outside U. 5. A,), ArnMionp Cork 
Company, IIihh Division, 111 10 Coral 
Street. Lanea^ter, Pa. (Maker* of cork 
products since i860 J 



PLATN - INLAID . EMBOSSED • JASPE ♦ CORK TILE • ASPHAIT THE 
RUBBER TILE . ARMSTRONG'S LJNOWAIL and ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS 
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Defense Draws New Mark for Aliens to Toe 



It Seems 

Kipling 
Liked to 
Read 

Advertisements 

Xhe next time you send 
me a hatch of magazines/' Rudvard 
Kipling once said to an American 
friend, "please don'c cut out the ad- 
vertisements to save postage. Cut out 
the stories. I can write stories myself.'* 

We re not saving \m >s cage, hut if 
we were, the advertisements would 
stay put. Here's why: 

Nation s Business is published to 
keep you informed about business 
and industrial developments through 
both its editorial and advertising 
pages. 

This month, for example, your ex- 
penditure of 2 Sc has put into your 
hands ■ ■ . 

9 special articles covering a wide range ot 
American business activities and y fea- 
tures which appear regularly because you 
and our other readers find them interesting. 

69 advertisements written to present prod- 
ucts and methods by which you can meet 
competition and do business profitably. 

Put as much time and concentra- 
tion on the editorial pages as you can 
afford. We love it. But remember that 
when you go further and read an ad- 
vertisement in Nation's Business you 
collect an extra dividend on your 
subscription. 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

going to ^8 f ooo men — the largest 
group of business buyers in America 

* * * 



offense will be deported if a plare to 
which he can be deported cart be found. 
The upheaval in Europe has obliterated 
certain of the small countries and it 
would he difficult to deport a man to a 
country which no longer exists* Coun- 
tries like Norway and Denmark have 
purely nominal identities and not only 
lack the authority to accept deportees 
but Germany as overlord would refuse 
admission to Norwegian and Danish 
criminals. The Department of Justice 
might hesitate before sending a German 
Jew found guilty of a comparatively 
minor offense back to what would prove 
to be a German concentration camp. It 
has been found necessary to make a dis- 
tinct ion between nm-nf-t he-mine aliens 
and refugees. An officer of the collapsed 
French army landed In New York with- 
out papers. 

"I came from Hell/* he said, **and I 
don't know where I'm going." 

In normal times he would have tie en 
returned. But the Petain government in 
France is under the thumb of the Nazis, 
and is bringing charges against many of 
the men who fought for France. It is not 
probable the officer will be returned to 
face a firing squad because he was guilty 
nf patriotism. All such cases must be 
handled individually. Thousands of men 
and women here on visitors' passports 
will not be returned to countries now at 
war unless they wish to go. Many such 
aliens could not go if they wished be- 
cause of the prohibition against Ameri- 
can ships entering belligerent areas. All 
aliens must register, however, visitors 
or not. 

Many of the 10,000.000 foreign born 
who ha%>e been naturalized have guilty 



consciences. One man w r ho had been born 
in Poland told the immigration officer at 
the port of arrival that he had been born 
in Brazil, because Poland's quota was 
full and Brazil's was not. He married 
and begat a family and lived happily 
and prosperously until confronted by the 
Alien Roundup of 1940. He and his wif 
and his friends must reply to the L' 
major and 40-odd minor queries and h' 
fears that some one will spill the beans 

But in 1924 Congress enacted a la 
which covers his case. He can ask that 
his naturalization papers he cancelled 
and can then apply for new papers with- 
out prejudice, Aliens who have lived in 
this country for seven years and kept a 
clean sheet are permitted to remain. Up 
to the present they ha%*e occupied a kind 
of intermediate status, being neither 
citizens nor subject to deportation. Un- 
der the 1940 Act they must now register. 

This change in the national view of 
the "Melting Pot'* has been a matter of 
slow growth. For a generation and more 
Americans accepted the view of Jacob 
Riis and his contemporaries that out of 
a multiplicity of racial strains w r ould 
grow a great and virile nation. This 
theory may be supported by the event, 
but of recent years the great number 
of immigrants — there were 14.200,000 of 
foreign birth in the United States in 
1930 — has created many racial islands, 
with their foreign language newspapers 
and churches and inte rests , and the 
process of assimilation has been slow. 
In the past few years, attention has been 




If industry is careless enough to let alien rascals in to put 
emery dust in the bearings, not much can be done about it 
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UlNl l FU \IR LINES, with new Lockheed 
Lodestars., now offers the world's fastest 
inter-city Mehedule*. 

Los Angeles is still 333 air miles from San 
Francisco and Omaha is still 430 air miles from 
Chicago, hut they're "shorter" miles now. Mr- 
cause United's new, larger, i^ockheed Lodestars 
cut flying time by 20%. 

Untteds choice is hased on experience gained 
from 175,000,000 miles of flying— a greater total 
of airline mileage than any other airline in the 
world has flown. United, a Pioneer line, again 



pioneers in offering this faster inter city service, 
\ mi t in hreakfa^t at home, trausai t hij>me— 100 
mile* away, then din*' at home-all in H\K dav. 

And yon do it comfortahU . luxuriously. I/>ck- 
hred fourteen -t TPj« r I odestail HI Vk KKIM- 
port- .There > ample head room. arm room, -houl- 
dcr room and leg room. Every seal has a window, 
and aisle space too. These are the reasons thai 
more and more airlines all owv the u arid are 
purchasing Lockheed Lodestars, 

I OCKH Y F, I) AIRCRAF1 CORPORA! (ON 
Hurbank * California 



LOOK TO 



OR LEADERSHIP 



Industries 




directed to thin fact by a variety of clr- 



'Mir tmtilr milt illustrated sliove rm- 
ptmrd I^MHI proplr, ll v* a» lUit a* 
nioif*rii .i- lln* * • • in 1 1 ,i n \ uilor 
n r it- \s> r*- Ih^'K and ll" r* 

I, ill ■ A « l.i^int: it 1 h»- !>> p.irl- 
HtHH 0|f (amiinm * of I Yun*% k ama 
rlo«ely cooperated Hith thr rompany 
,iimJ the decision * a* r«*jn bed to hi«kI- 
. rin/r tlir plant and m\r-t m«»rr lluiri 
;t million dollar* in it* improvement. 

I hr l oiitj^iih i- m»Vi f Mt]»lo> in- _\ ;<Hl 
prtiplr a I I In* om lot a I iotl. 



♦ f^K IMF tnl\|K\ , s |. trjt r* f m*m«r.tiur~r . -f 

t«rl«* c**flrm. r*v«ut jml «lrr**r> ign>r«| inn* an r«»t*ri» 
IVnri>> U urua rilj miK lhi» »r«r. fmuwi • •*.•«(* Me jt|«i»*. 
*t»f tril ii|*rralKJlt* hrrr. tufrtl hiimlf nK *#f «i|»ff j|<ift «• fn»l 
ll» * tnuM l»r lt^4ii#,l Hum ItJ* if- mill* ( >r hiIm? Olmi 

in IVttii** l» an**. 



I. rent thin;;,* arc happening in 
Pennsylvania tbe#e day New plant* 

being built, l>l<( om * \paiidiri£. 
K i i * hi -t .i ti»tu * *tio%* 1 Vnii«*> J i .in 1. 1 - 
ICttin^ iirr ibe largeM for tlir mlir** 

Noi ih Vtl iTiTu -4',ilio.ir'l. I hi* i * m. uartirm- bo.»rn. il hr«»aii imnuli* jx-fore utir Marled 
If you arc going to n .i riev> plant or -I aft a bramh, rounder ulmt you ran find in 
IVnu^lvjuia . . . it- pr..\inut\ fo ruli rnarkrl* , , it* abunda nr»- of raw material*. . . 
il- |». .u ♦ ful labor inark' t m l I h* h« lp th* Stair < »o% rriimrut i- givmc to bii-inr— 

ttnlr to ihr Ib-partim-rii <»f I ..iiimTo, II arrr*btirt;, for ■ booklrt: **} 'run** Ivama 
It- Main I mill-trial Vik a nta j:« 

Pennsylvania 

wAere your business can eXpCLtlCl 

ART1I1 /It II J A MLS. • RICHARD P. BRC.1« ^N, Srn^vy of Commwxx 



eumstances, Cc 
ler has named 

forripn bom n 



list West brook Peg- 



en - 
arnl 



disturbances on the W est Cc 
teed not be recounted here, an 
*crkins, as Secretary of Labor, was 
const inl tiro f * »r lu r «upjwrl of 
m and others of the sami? catc- 



Many deportable aliens 



DON A I- D D 



the offenses for which he assertiM thej 
might have been deported. He staid; 

Instead of deporting them* sUens, Set* 
rotary IV r km a deviard r la borate method* 
to keep them permanently in the Unite*] 



] »• j»ai * nmr t of I fn t f j ,i < o] j T M v* i j to 

prevent the deportation of criminal 
alien* aa nprciftcaliy required by other 
nectinns of the immigration atalutcs. 

He added that some of them had been 
previously ii* ported Communiat a^lta 
toi H 

One c onsr ijuene*' of the awakened pub 
lie interest in the alien problem has 
been, to quote Attorney General Robert 
H Jackson 



danger to the country. 

Another reyult bus been the shiftm 
of the Bureau of Immigration from tii 
]h riaiiment of Labor to the Dopartinen 
of Justice The Justice Department i 
equtpp«'d to deal with legal problems in 
herent in the alien problem an<l has th 
disposition to do so One of the incred! 

a discovered by Solicitor General 
Lis Bidrlle at least it is almost 
is that the records of alien 



credible 
were scatter 
pnsitnr.es. CI 
of the other 
district had 



*ntl 



An alien in trouble 
only to move aero, 
line to fin 1 himself free of suspir 
far as the Bureau of Immigratio 
concerncJ The border guards and othe 
ai<ls had been reduced in numbe; 
in harmony with the departr 
theory that the alien was not to t 
turbed, no matter what his offense 
might be. Mr. Despain's list of non- 
ported offenders may again be cited, H 
found that among them were men jrudt_ 
of 

perjury, forgery, smuggling, marriage 
license fraud, registration fraud, larceny 
burglary, bigamy, receiving stolen 
rape, criminal assault, procuring 
s piracy and extortion, fraudulent 
ment in the military aervice, mansti 
er, embezzlement and Illegal entry 

The Border Patrol has been almost 
doubled In number. Congress having au- 
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thorized the addition of 712 men to the 
existing force of 856. Both the Canadian 
and the Mexican borders are being close- 
ly watched, and the Border Patrol has 
been equipped with autogyros, 500 fast 
cars, 14 speed boats, 26 horse patrol 
units and facilities for radio communi- 
cation, including radio towers at various 
border hot spots. The Patrol at present 
has the records of only 100,000 aliens 
who have previously violated the immi- 
gration laws but, with the registration 
of the 4,000,000 now in this country, the 
net will have been well spread. 

It has been the F.B.I.'s policy to main- 
tain silence in its operations against 
spies and saboteurs, with the exception 
of the occasional newspaper and maga- 
zine articles written by Director J 
Edgar Hoover. But things leak out now 
and then that show the F.B.I, is in touch 
with the facts. Attorney General Biddle 
says the Bureau has the sabotage mat- 
ter well in hand. To make the work of 
the saboteur more difficult the Bureau 
will advise factory managements on the 
desirable physical set-up of their plants. 
That goes for the infrequent spy. too. 
When the New York Herald-Tribune re- 
vealed that a "commercial counsellor" 
for the German embassy was living in 
ornate splendor in Scarsdale and was 
being called upon by social and business 
friends it was discovered that the coun- 
sellor had been carefully watched. 

In lor mat ton available 

A FACTORY manager who has any 
doubt of any one of his employees can get 
help from the Bureau in jig time. Director 
Hoover's forces were increased by 500 
not long ago. especially to take care of 
extra work of guarding American in- 
dustry. These men have been run 
through the Bureau's school as rapidly 
as feasible and most of them are now in 
the field. The Bureau's work will be im- 
mensely aided by the registers estab- 
lished in the Alien Round Up of 1940. 
Once upon a time it might have taken 
weeks to get the commonplace facts 
about a suspected alien. Now the federal 
men can start with those facts. What's 
more, the index cards will suggest who, 
among the 4,000,000 aliens in this coun- 
try, might reasonably be suspected. 

Another agency which will be of im- 
mense value is the Bureau of Internal 
e headed by Elmer Irey. Mr. Irey 
placid kind of a man who en- 
joys fishing, which is a calm and placid 
sport. He has an extraordinary capacity 
for finding out the true meaning of fig- 
ures in ledgers and on checks and an- 
other equally extraordinary capacity for 
spotting other men who can find the 
hidden meanings in balance sheets. The 
central repository of facts about aliens 
which is to be set up in the course of the 
four months' registration period will be 
right across the street, so to speak, from 
Mr. Irey's bureau, He has a card index 
of his own equipped with a lot of special 
information. And there is not any get- 
ting away from Mr. Irey. 

His men can trace an income tax 
statement — or even an income not ac- 
companied by a statement— from here 
back to the BatUe of the Argonne and, 
if an alien's past should be even a little 
bit spotty, Irey's men can find the spots. 




"YES, I KNOW YOU'RE BUSY. HISS WIGGINS 
BUT REALLY I'VE BEEN WAITING QUITE A WHILE!" 



BUSY? Miss Wiggins is overwhelmed! Her office -till uses oId*fashioned two-person 
diciaiinn. hi addition lo lypinjz and hlin^, handling plmm rail- and -r. in- 
visitors, she has lo take dictation. It's nn winder Ufte can't always Leap like a stricken 
deer whenever Mr. Phipps rin^ for Iut. 

Buenos today ju>l can't afford tin- hu/z andwaii ->M< m. IIhki 1 within armV 
reach of many a top-Hi^hi executive you'll find the ever-hand} Dict&phqite* 

Tin* modern dictating machine serves you instantly — at any hour. No need to i >dl 
yam secretary when you wi^h to dictate. And she is free to perform other secretarial 
work for you. You both gel more work done — more easily. 

Prove ihi- for ynur-rlf. Try a ro w Dictaphone (amen in v«ur oilier. S< «• hos -....it 
your pile of \>nrk rindl- away how much nmrc y>ijr -e* n larv aide tn lo-lp \<io. 
Don't wait any longer. Clip the coupon and mail it right away! 



"What's an Office, Anywav?" 

Dictaphone's new talking motion picture ediows 
rlu- mu*e and cure of office huttle neck*. You're 
< -ihiImIN irmlnl tn M-i it .0 vour *t\\u nnunii'-iKr 
You'll find it an absorbing >tudy in personnel 
n Lit i. hi*. Mail the coupon below - today. 




n i € T A I* H ON E 

DICTAPHONE CORPORATION. 42uLuin*t»n jtWi, N„ York Cm 

In *MtwU — f1irt4pl"inn Corporation. I.nl . . Wi Hn liinuini Srm-t. U >•!, T«r»nln 



xn to 



Q | »biM(l(l lilt ^ !•* ill* n»w Oiruqilmn* mn v if, 
"WluC* mi OlTk'«% AnmT?* t*t*»«»«» h»*c toti* 
rrpr**«-ntiitiif*" irrtr.gr « showing for in*. 



Q I'lr*** wttii nif y«ur Pr»ffTr»* PwftMtw rjlnrif ih* «e» 
n«rU]ih(Uif C^iurtf Vtr Ulirip ami Tnnn tiluut Ma<lui»#«, 
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SAM, the shoe shine man* could get along fine with very 
little machinery — maybe only a couple of brushes. But 
someone has talked him into putting handicraft onto a pro- 
duction line and Sam has a good start towards being up against 
some problem. It can mean a serious 
loss of time and money for any busi- 
ness to be sold too much (or too little) 
machine; figuring machines for instance. 

IT CAN'T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 

Monroe has so many models it can fit 
any condition in any business. Take 
adding-calculators: Monroe has no 
less than 24 models! From the small, 
hand operated Model L to the great 
Model A-l, "master mind*' of all auto- 
matic calculating machines* 

And — Monroe offers practical ad- 
vice, based on thousands of case his- 
tories, as to exactly which machine 
best fits your business. 

In short, only Monroe can give you 
the machine plus the figuring service 
that fits like a glove. Telephone the 
Monroe branch nearest to you or 
write to us at Orange for literature. 

There it a Monro* for every type of busrnssi 
figuring — oddmg-eofcufofor<, oddmg*H*ting f book- 
keeping, check writing and check signing machine*. 



Lowrit itrUrd ktvboarri adding -taltutatur 
un \ht market i Madrl Lj. MulHpht*. rfivkdtri 
add*, lublrarTv Spot-nrn*if keyboard, LiflM 
tarioht, purtabl* and hand o[n>fJlnd- tdca.1 
(or ollice liQurlnp or utt at homo. 




MONROE 



The ntwrtt Monro* (Model MA-7wl. 
S>mpl« and vlurdy. Etrdnc carrtan* ihlfC 
and dlali «leor*nc«. Divide* aiiUmaliralty 
w I thnut nr*. siting of ttvtrx Priced to 
tit any butfqH. Economical I of volume 
figuring or occasional into. 



CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC - ORANGE, N. J, 



Then he can be deported, if. as has been 
said before, there is any place to which 
to deport him. One of the neat bits of 
prophecy to which this writer is addicted 
is that the foreign language newspapers 
of this country will he given a thorough 
going over. A clause in HMO's Alien Act 
permits this. If a foreign language news- 
paper has been subversive, Mr Trey's 
men could find out where the money 
came from and goes to, and the rest 
would be easy. It should be remembered 
that the federal men are not restricted 
to the 15 major and 40-odd minor queries 
of the initial inquiry. They may ask any- 
thing they see fit 

A way to fight crime 

IT WAS Mr. Trey's outfit, it may be re- 
called, which trapped Al Capone and 
Boss Prendergast and blazed the trail 
for the New Orleans rooting. Hjs men do 
not carry pistols, They rind Ink eradi- 
cates and microscopes arc more lethal. 

Attorney General Jackson does not 
believe there are many mischief makers, 
"nor is there such cohesion among 
them, nor have they such positions of 
power or influence that America need be 
panic-stricken. Nevertheless, their pres- 
ence and their aims raise some very real 
problems/* One of these is that aliens 
who are disposed to be entirely loyal to 
the United States may find themselves 
subject to pressure from abroad. 

Families remaining abroad are treated 
as hostages to assure that the emigrant 
will do the bidding of The old country 
And there are some aliens who sharp the 
racial or national ambitions of their 
fatherland. All of these things make 
stricter alien control appropriate and In- 
evitable. 

It is necessary to observe, however, 
that the control of the alien is entirety 
a matter for the federal Government. 
Already some law r s enacted by the 
Pennsylvania legislature have been de- 
clared invalid by a federal court as in- 
vading a federal field. If state laws and 
municipal ordinances were enacted and 
the local authorities attempted to en- 
force them, a state of utter confusion 
would result. If the state or local au- 
thorities were to be permitted to enforce 
state or local ordinances, too. politically 
powerful organizations might escape in- 
quiry. In fact, on Mr. Jackson's state- 
ment, the Department of Justice is 
watching: 

Nazi. Fascist and Communist groups 
and societies. It does not include, and will 
not include, surveillance of legitimate 
business or labor activities or religious 
movements. 

There has been opposition in some 
quarters to the Department's action in 
identifying these groups and attempting 
to keep track of their doings. The cloak 
of so-called "civil liberties" has been 
thrown over them. However, Henry 
Sen we inn a ut, chief of the Civil Liberties 
Section of the Department of Justice, 
points out that: 

There is no law of civil liberties as 
such. It is not a technical legal term, but 
it is a phrase of popular currency applied 
somewhat indiscriminately to a miscel- 
laneous group of rights, interests and 
situations, involving such varied matters 
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ANY BOY 

can make a motor 



as freedom of speech* press, assembly 
and the ballot, unreasonable search™ and 
seizures, religious freedom, censorship of 
the arts, and minority rights in general. 

Mr. Sehweinhaut said lhat few 
statutes define as criminal spec i lie vio- 
lations of civil liberties. In fact only two 
are often called into play. One is a con- 
spiracy statute, which is not available 
if a single individual does something for 
which he could be punished if another 
joined in. One man beat up another who 
testified against him in a Senate investi- 
gation of a labor strike, but escaped fed- 
eral prosecution because he was all 
alone. Another statute, too, refers to the 
rights of a citizen and so its protection 
cannot be extended to aliens, political 
groups or associations. To be successful, 
too. the federal prosecutor under this 
statute must prove that the deprivation 
of rights was the purpose of a conspir- 
acy and not merely an incidental con- 
s' ljiienee Mr. Sehweinhaut said: 

The statute cannot be used against vio- 
lence by the ruffian, the vigilante or the 
mob, whether directed against Reds, 
Nazis, Negroes, Jews, Catholics, soap box 
shouters or Jehovah's Witnesses, except 
where a federal right secured against in- 
dividual action is invaded. 

This apparent deficiency of the 
statutes has been cured by the Alien Act 
of 1940, however, so far as unpleasant 
aliens are concerned. Until Congress 
acted it was possible, as Mr. Despain has 
stated, to extend the cloak of govern- 
mental protection to men who should 
have been given the air years ago. Now 
they can be gotten rid of if the federal 
agencies enforce the law as it seems 
apparent they propose to do. In August 
a meeting was held in Washington in 
which about 200 state officials, including 
governors and attorneys general, met 
with the federal officials to discuss: 

Protective and preventive measures re- 
lating to properties essential to the na- 
tional defense. 

Treatment of espionage, sedition, 
propaganda, mob violence, violations of 
civil liberties, interference generally with 
effective operation of law enforcement 
and national defense program, and civil- 
ian cooperation, 

Methods for considering and exchang- 
ing proposals regarding administrative 
cooperation and new legislation* 

Public education to secure general co- 
operation with federal and state govern- 
ments and citizens with respect to the 
aforementioned objectives. 

It should be fairly clear that the na- 
tional attitude has changed toward the 
alien. If he is the right kind of an alien 
he is as welcome as ever. But from now 
on he will have to prove that he is the 
right kind. Congress was stirred by the 
possibility that the wrong kind of aliens 
might make trouble for American in- 
dustry engaged in the defense program; 
for American industry as a whole, and 
for almost the first time took a realistic 
view of the situation. Men and money 
have been granted to make the protec- 
tive program work. Industry can be as- 
sured — after the Alien Round Up is com- 
pleted, December 26 — that its factories 
can be guarded. 

But industry must do its part Without 
industry's cooperation* the law is just 
another noble experiment. 




• For a thing so important to 
modern life, an electric motor is an 
amazingly simple device. Just a few 
pieces of steel, iron and copper, 
wound with coils of wire. Any 
bright boy can follow instructions 
and make one that will run.* 

• Yet the most romantic story 
ever told could be written about the 
electric motor. It runs practically 
every mechanical device in use today- 
It turns the wheels of industry. It 
carries people to work from the 
suburbs to the topmost floors of tall 
buildings. It changes housekeeping 
from dreaded drudgery to delight- 
ful adventure. Our daily lives and 
livelihoods depend— more than we 
realize— upon the smooth, effortless 
spin of a thousand electric motors. 

• In /act, electric motors are so 
common nowadays that we accept 
them as our primitive ancestors ac- 



cepted air, water and fire. We flick 
a switch — and an automatic razor 
zips off our whiskers. We push a 
button— and our automobile motor 
starts. A faucet turns — and a far- 
away pump delivers water. A vacu- 
um cleaner cleans, an electric fan 
cools, an adding machine adds, a 
phonograph plays— and it's all au- 
tomatic, as far as most of us are 
concerned. 

• We have been making electric 
motors for a great many years— in 
fact we've made millions and mil- 
lions of them. Naturally, we have 
improved their design and construc- 
tion considerably since 1886. We 
can remember when we thought a 
Vi- horsepower motor, which took 
up more than a cubic foot of room, 
was a pretty commendable achieve- 
ment. Now we can pack the same 
horsepower into a third of the space, 
sell it for less, and save the user a 
big dividend in operating cost. 

• But after all, it's fitting the 
motor to the job that really counts. 
A Vi-horsepower motor and a 10- 
horsepower job just can't be com- 
bined. Neither can an oil rig and a 
motor designed for an air condi- 
tioning system. That is why West- 
inghouse offers stock motors in 
thousands of types, sizes and rat- 
ings. And if none of these is exactly 
what is needed, a special model will 
be built to order. 

• The electric motor is u bread 
and butter'* to us— and to almost 
everyone else. The more we learn 
about the jobs it can do, the more 
we can add to its usefulness. Mean- 
while, we keep right on with the 
testing, experimenting and improv- 
ing that have helped to make the 
electric motor the unsung hero of 
American progress. 



# Maybe you know a bright boy who would like to have ut tend him a little book telling how he 
can make a toy motor that will run. Just write VTestinghou$§ t 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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regard this feature of the bill as a 
clear attempt to penalize bigness in 
business. 



The Drafting 
of Wealth 



" THE Excess Prof- 
Excess Profits Tax its Tax Bill that 

Penalizes Bigness was P assed b ^ 

House, and which 

at this writing is 
under consideration by the Senate, is 
being criticized by tax experts on 
several scores. One complaint is that 
the bill involves an unfair penalty on 
bigness. Another criticism is that 
companies that really show no excess 
profits may nevertheless have to pay 
excess profits taxes under certain cir- 
cumstances. Still another complaint 
is that the alternate methods provid- 
ed for computing the tax will subject 
corporations to a great deal of com- 
plicated computation and auditing be- 
fore the most economical method of 
paying the tax can be determined. 

In addition to the regular corpora- 
tion profits lax of 20.9 per cent on all 
profits and the existing excess profits 
tax of six and 12 per cent the new bill 
will subject corporations to additional 
taxes of 20 to 50 per cent on "excess 
profits," as defined in the bill. These 
excess profits may be computed in 
two ways, and corporations are en- 
titled to elect the method that results 
in the smaller tax. 

One method of arriving at the ex- 
cess profit is to compute the average 
annual profit for the years 1936-1939 
in accordance with a special formula 
provided by the bill. 

This average figure is regarded as 
representing the normal earning pow- 
er of a corporation, and excess profits 
taxes must be paid on any profits 
above that average figure in the year 
1940 and thereafter, after an exemp- 
tion of $5,000, 

The altei uale method is based «>n 
the ratio of profits to capital invest- 
ment Under this method of computa- 
tion, the corporation must determine 
what its average ratio of profit to 
capital investment has been in the 
years 1936-1939. This rate of return 
on capital is accepted as normal, and 
in 1940 and thereafter the corpora- 
tion must pay excess profits taxes on 
any profits over this established nor- 
mal ratio of profit to capital invest- 



ment, after a credit of $5,000 has been 
allowed. 

But under this method, the normal 
ratio of profits to investment is limit- 
ed to a maximum ten per cent. Many 
corporations in which capital plays a 
small part have always had a higher 
profit ratio than the maximum pro- 
vided in the bill. This means that such 
corporations, beginning in 1940, will 
have to pay excess profits taxes in the 
future even though they show no in- 
crease in earnings in future years. 

If a corporation, in an effort to 
avoid this situation, chooses to report 
by the "average earnings" method in- 
stead, it suffers a penalty anyhow, 
because choice of the latter method 
of reporting involves a penalty tax 
of 4.1 per cent on all profits. The rate 
jumps from 20.9 per cent to 25 per 
cent on all profits. This is tantamount 
to increasing the normal tax levy on 
many corporations that will report 
no actual excess profits. 

Corporations that elect to report by 
the average earnings method, rather 
than by the capital investment meth- 
od, are subjected to higher excess 
profit tax rates. In addition to the 
increase of 4,1 per cent in the tax 
rate on all profits, corporations re- 
porting by the average earnings 
method are subjected to tax rates of 
25 per cent to 50 per cent on their 
excess profits, as compared with rates 
of 20 per cent to 45 per cent under 
the capital-investment method of re- 
porting. 

After excess profits have been de- 
termined, by whichever method, the 
tax brackets are based on the dollar 
amount of such excess earnings, 
rather than upon the proportion of 
the excess earnings to base earnings. 
This involves a severe penalty for 
large corporations whose earnings 
run into millions. A small corporation, 
with base earnings of $100,000 a year, 
whose earnings jump 100 per cent to 
$200,000, pays a tax on its excess 
profits at a much lower rate than the 
large corporation whose profits have 
increased only ten per cent, from 
$5,000,000 to $5,500,000. Many critics 



■ EMOTION is be- 
ginning to get the 
better of reason in 
the debate regard- 
ing the drafting of 
wealth, as well as the drafting of men, 
for defense purposes. 

Superficially, the argument for 
drafting wealth sounds plausible. If 
you draft men for defense of the 
country and ask them to lay down 
their lives if need be, why shouldn't 
you draft wealth? At first blush, that 
seems reasonable but, on reflection, 
such an argument doesn't hold water. 
In past emergencies, capital has never 
been reluctant to cooperate, either by 
loans or by submitting to taxation. 
The Government should have first call 
on the facilities of industry, of course, 
but that is vastly different from an 
actual draft of wealth. 

What is it we are drafting men to 
defend ? Only the right to be free men, 
which in turn means the right to ac- 
quire and hold a competence against 
confiscation. If we give that up at the 
outset and confiscate or socialize the 
wealth of individuals, we have aban- 
doned the very principles of a free 
economy that we are pledged to de- 
fend. Under such circumstances, why 
fight at all? 

Advocates of the drafting of wealth 
will tell you that this is asking the 
poor man to die in defense of the 
millionaire's safe deposit box. That 
isn't true. What the poor man defends 
is the right of himself and of every- 
one else to the opportunity to acquire 
security through the honest accu- 
mulation of property. He defends, not 
only the sanctity of existing property, 
but the principle of the private enter- 
prise system, in which he presumably 
believes and which he wants to pre- 
serve as an opportunity and way of 
life for his children. 

Moreover, it is time someone arose 
to ask what is wrong with defending 
property rights, anyhow. The indi- 
vidual citizen defends his property 
against the depredations of an in- 
truder, and the law upholds him. In 
fact, the law actively assists him. 
Why is it less moral for a nation as 
a whole to defend the rights of private 
property ? 

Property rights used to be invi- 
olate. But government satellites in re- 
cent years have fostered the idea that 
any defense of property rights is at 
least sordid. Such a philosophy has re- 
sulted in a wholesale abrogation of 
private contracts and, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, will result in a 
general moral breakdown. 

Some advocates of the drafting of 
wealth may be entirely sincere in 
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ILLINOIS 

IS "TAILOR MADE" 

FOR INDUSTRY 

★ ★ 



When you consider ALL the factors which govern profitable 
operation of a manufacturing plant, branch plant, assembly 
plant, or distribution center, Illinois stands out as a State 
"Tailor Made" for your requirements. Check this list of advantages you 
will gain by locating your new plant or branch plant in Illinois. 



T Ilgnil— Ulinois lias a law labor supply, noted 
U>t us stability and harmonious relations 
with employers, .ind skilled jn a wide variety of 
trades and occupations, 

MATTPfZLT C— Nii'un\ pnulm «.s abundant sup- 
Wlfl 1 LnLALd pli^s of unprocessed ^ricuhural 
products, has |jre,e deposits of minerals, and is close 
to VOorctii of supply of steeh ore, and other vital 
raw materials. 

MARKETS — 1" nc central location of Illinois 
affords direct contacts with the 
national market, and the huge Middle West Market 
is within overnight shipping radius* 

TRAKSPORTATION-^-^; [a ^^M! 

ties — rail* highway, air and water — to every part of 
the nation t to both coast s, and to Central and South 
America* 

pijrf — IHino^ is the third producinn Slate of 
BOTH oil and httuminous coal, assuring 
ample fuel supplies at low transportation cost. 



WJITFJI*- Illinois has abundant water supplies 
from eight great drainage basins^ afford- 
ingamplequanimes for industrial use, w ith both sur- 
face waters and underground supplies to draw from. 

PQWrD — Power facilities of Illinois are ample 
for today's needs and are geared to 
tomorrow's requirements. All Illinois is served bv 
a vast interlocking system assuring uninterrupted 
service under all conditions. 

FnillPMF nJT~ llI ' noi * iv tht? second largest 
tUUlffflLI,! m*w|-WO*kin* State of the 
Nation* assuring manufacturers adequate stocks and 
rapid deliveries of machines, tools, and parts. 

PI ANT KITF**— Illinois has ample room for 
I-LANl J 1 1 L J n<rwp | amsan< j forM p insion 

in localities served hy ir .insportation l.itiluits <>i 
kinds, with ample labor, power, fuel, and material 
supplies. 

TflVpC— In Illinois *ou fno NO State liuumc 
lixauu J mo State Machinery Tax, and No 
State Real I: state 'I a v. 



SPECIAL CONFIDENTIAL REPORT TO EXECUTIVES 

Get the faces on Illinois as rhey apply to your business. Write the Illinois Develop- 
ment Council at Springfield for a special report containing complete derails of raw 
materials, labor, taxes, power, fuel, transportation, an J other facts which have an 
important bearing upon the selection of an advantageous plant location. 

Please explain the nature of your business, and list any special problems you have 
in production, sales, distribution, or any unusual requirements in labor supply, type 
of building, raw materials, or other manufacturing needs, in order that a completely 
informative and practical report may be submitted to you. Your inquiry will, of 
course, be kept confidential. Write — 

ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 

STATE HOUSE • SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





AN INVITATION. 



9i 
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TO TRY THIS 
MACHINE 
ON YOUR 
OWN WORK 





The point is you don't have to buy it to try 
it. Just telephone our nearest branch an J 
we'll arrange to deliver an Underwood 
Sun J strand Adding- Figuring Machine for 
a free trial. 

The Underwood Sundstrand, with only 10 
numeral keys to operate, offers speed, ac- 
curacy and ease of operation. It adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies and divides . . . makes 
possible greater figuring production and 
lower figuring cost. Try it on your own 
work in your own office. Know why so 
many concerns are switching to Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machines. 

afi.MarftiiieDixi.wn ... I NDERTOOD BXJOTT 

UMil.R COMPANY . . . . i'Utnfi ,V«J.Wa. T^ i ^ur l tert ¥ 

A i\- aunttng Mot hint*, Carbon Paptr, itihbon* und uther SuppUr* 
On* Parle. A«., H«w York, N. Y. $al*» and Vm-ri i lir.-r 

| in|rr»rood KJIiott Fjflirr 5/**r/» the. U "nrW'a {inMiien. 

THE NEW QUIET STREAMLINED 



eyes on the work 
instead of on the 
keyboard 

Watch the operator tap out fig- 
urei on the Underwood $und- 
strand. See the fingers of her 
right hand flash over the con- 
densed keyboard. She doe i n't 
htok at the keyboard, her eyes 
follow the wofl! There it no 
I t.tdiwing . . . and that meant 
fatter, more accurate work. 



Underwood Sundstrand 



ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 



their beliefs. But certainly many 
others, unfriendly to the American 
way of life, would like nothing better 
than to convert the defense emer- 
gency into an excuse for the social- 
ization of wealth under some form of 
foreign "ism" for which they stand 
.sponsor. Other's advocate the drafting 
of wealth because they know that no- 
thing breaks the morale of a nation so 
surely as the knowledge of its citizens 
that their private possessions have 
been taken from them. 

Some of the same sophistry a 
parent in the arguments for the draft 
ing of wealth is also discernible 
the criticisms now being heard of the 
unwillingness of big industrial cor 
porations to accept defense orders re- 
gardless of whether they show a 
profit or loss. What such critics for- 
get is that the heads of such indus 
trial companies, in most cases, are 
not the owners but mere custodian 
of such property. They administer it 
for thousands of small investors who 
are the real owners. Such custodians 
have no right, either moral or legal, 
to dissipate the assets of the tru 
owners, without their permission, b 
accepting contracts that may lead t 
heavy losses or bankruptcy. 
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No More 20- Day 
Watting Period 



AFTER nearly 
seven years of 
evidence that the 
Securities Act of 
— V.KCi aeedfed revi- 
sion, in order to stimulate new capital 
investment, Congress has finally pass- 
ed a single amendment to that Act. 
This amendment, which took the form 
of a rider on the recently enacted In- 
vestment Companies Act, abolishes 
the mandatory 20-day period required 
in the original law between the filing 
of a registration statement and the 
public offering of securities, and in- 
stead gives the S.E.C. discretion to 
declare registration statements effec- 
tive as promptly as possible* 

Under the original law, after a ne 
security issue was registered, a 20 
day delay was required even though 
the S.E.C. completed its review of the 
material and expressed satisfaction 
with it in two or three days. As a re- 
sult, the arrangement of public offer- 
ings was a slow and cumbersome pro- 
cedure. Many corporations, fearing 
that the inevitable delay might make 
them miss the market entirely, took 
refuge in private financing, which 
could be arranged with greater 
promptness and certainty. In 1939, 
such private financing by corpora- 
tions exceeded $800,000,000, and 
represented 44 per cent of all corpor- 
ate financing done that year. 

The S.E.C. has stated that, under 
the new discretionary powers, it will 
do everything possible to expedite 
registration procedure and accelerate 
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the effective dates of security regis- 
tration statements. Investment bank- 
ers and representatives of the Com- 
mission hope that the "incubation pe- 
riod" can now be cut to something 
between two and ten days in most 
cases. Such a speeding up of the regis- 
tration procedure should do much to 
discourage private financing and lead 
to an increase in the volume of public 
security offerings* 

Investment bankers have made it 
clear that they regard this discretion- 
ary period of gestation as experimen- 
tal. If the S.E.C. sincerely cooperates 
in reducing the former delay, the 
present amendment may stand as the 
final answer to the problem. If the 
new method does not result in a satis- 
factory speeding up of registration 
procedure, the investment banking 
business may press at the next ses- 
sion of Congress for a further amend- 
ment that will definitely limit the 
waiting period to a specified maxi- 
mum considerably less than 20 days. 



The Plight of 
Exchange Firms 



MANY stock ex- 
change firms, suf- 
£ e r lag from 
prolonged market 
inactivity, are 
staying in business only in the hope 
that things will improve after the na- 
tional elections. If they don't it is 
freely predicted in Wall Street that 
many firms will liquidate. One part- 
ner of an exchange firm expressed this 
point of view by saying that he didn't 
have to work so hard to lose money — 
he could lose it doing nothing. 

Meanwhile the Exchange continues 
its persistent attempts to solve its 
problems and increase the business of 
its member firms. The Exchange it- 
self has pretty much completed its 
internal reorganization and is gradu- 
ally getting itself back on a paying 
basis. The first interim report ever 
issued by the Exchange, which was 
made public recently, showed that, in 
the first half of 1940, the institution 
had an operating deficit of only $9,- 
802, as compared with a deficit of 
$336,360 in the first half of 1939. 

The operating results of the Ex- 
change itself, of course, have nothing 
to do with the results achieved by the 
member firms. And having put its own 
house in order, the Exchange is now 
turning its attention to the problems 
of the member firms. Most of these 
problems spring from the lack of trad- 
ing volume. In July, only 7,306,000 
shares were traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange, the smallest volume 
for any month in 22 years. August, 
with 7,616,000 shares was not much 
better. On one full trading day in Au- 
gust, the turnover was only 129,000 
shares, which was the slowest full 
trading day in 24 years. 

Brokers loans, which are an index 



CHALLENGER 
TRANSMISSION 



BELTING 




lUsUks- SHOCK 

6h the. 

DRIVE 

9 Shock loads — sudden starling or slopping of 
machinery, or fluctuating loads — present one of the sever- 
est requirements which belting must meet in power trans- 
mission service. Inability of the bell to absorb this type ol 
stress results in, if not immediate rupture, at least injury 
to the belt thai leads to premature failure. 

Republic's powerful Challenger Transmission Belling is 
built with a resiliency and surplus strength that provide 
dependable performance under the emergency operating 
conditions of industry's most difficult drives. Laboratory 
technicians, knowing in advance the power to be trans- 
mitted on specific installations, assure that each length of 
Challenger is equal to at ieasi ten times the required stress 
before it leaves the factory. Similar care in all phases of 
manufacture and control testing provide COMPLETE ser- 
viceability for Challenger Transmission Belting. REPUBLIC 
RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER AND 
TIRE CORP., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. order republic 

RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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REPUBLIC RUBBER 



HOSE • BELTING • PACKING . MOLDED PRODUCTS 
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of speculative interest, are at a record 
low. Loans to brokers and dealers by 
the New York City Federal Reserve 
member banks at the close of August 
totalled only $259,000,000. as com- 
pared with more than S4, 000.000.000 
in 1928 and 1929. As a result of mar- 
ket inactivity, the price of stock ex- 
change seats has sunk to the $40,000 
level. 

In an effort to increase the business 
of its member firms, the Exchange 
has retained a firm of management 
engineers and business analysts who 
are studying possible ways of increas- 
ing public interest in listed securities. 
The Exchange has also announced 
plans for a new campaign of public 
education to promote greater interest 
in securities. This effort will enlist the 
ait] of 43,000 persons engaged in ex- 
change work in 367 different cities. 

A study is also being made of the 
possible advantages to be gained by 
lengthening trading hours. Members 
seem to be divided in their opinions 
as to the advisability of this. When 
the proposal was originally made 
some years ago that I he market be 
kept open until four P.M., instead of 
closing at t hrec, certain evening news- 
papers opposed the move. Their pub- 
lishers said that the later closing hour- 
would make it impossible for them to 
publish closing stock prices in time 
to reach people leaving their offices at 
five o'clock, Most members felt then 
thnt the loss of publicity represented 
by the daily st ock tables would more 
than offset any advantage to be gain- 
ed through longer market hours, 

A plan was also being considered 
for the retirement of exchange seats, 
but tbe last word was that the Board 
of Governors had decided to take no 
action on that matter at present* A 
committee which studied the prob- 
lem had proposed that funds be raised 
through a tax to be paid by brokers 
on all transactions, and by other 
methods, and that the funds be ap- 
plied to the purchase and retirement 
of seats, to reduce the number of ex- 
change members who are now com- 
peting for a relatively small volume 
of available business. This would tend 
to reverse the procedure followed in 
1929, when a "dividend" of 25 per 
cent on exchange seats increased the 
membership from 1,100 to l t 375. 

Other committees are studying the 
advisability of increasing commis- 
sions, establishing service charges 
and imposing fees for work now per- 
formed free for customers. 

All of these efforts are constructive 
and may help to improve the plight 
in which exchange firms now find 
themselves- But what is really needed 
is a normal revival of healthy invest- 
ment and speculative interest among 
a public that has gained a renewed 
faith in the future of American busi- 
ness. 
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for Busy Readers 

THROUGH forma* 
A New War On tion of Natlona] 
Noise Declared Noise Abatement 

Council, nine manu- 
facturers declared for quiet in business 
industrial operations* planned to cut 
nation's noise bill of $2,000,000 a day 
resulting from loss of efficiency and ill 
effects on personnel, decided to sponsor 
annually a week to stir public to recog- 
nition of the virtues of silence. First ob- 
servance was to begin October 21. 

At conference from which Council 
developed, committee in charge repented 
preliminary steps toward broad pro- 
gram to attain "by means of cooperative 
advertising:, publicity and promotion, a 
more general recognition and apprecia- 
tion on the part of the public of the need 
for noise control." The committee sai l; 



Noise is one of the most expensive of 
the needless wastes of modern life. Its 
elimination, or at least its reduction, in 
cities, offices and homes is the prime ob- 
jective of the noise abatement move- 
ment Business is interested because it 
recognizes that quiet surroundings lead 
to better work, better health, lower 
operating costs — because it has come to 
realize that quiet working conditions 
more than pay for the cost of securing 
them in the increased efficiency and well- 
being that result. 

Many tests and experiments have been 
made to prove the beneficial effects of 
the elimination of noise- Lowering the 
noise level in a telephone room, it was 
shown, reduced errors 42 per cent and 
cut costs three per cent. In another well 
authenticated test, noise reduction in- 
creased the efficiency of office workers 12 
per cent and cut typists* errors 29 per 
cent. In still another instance, lowering 
the noise level is credited with reducing 
employee turnover by 47 per cent and 
absences by 37.5 per cent. 

It is from a desire to grain these prac- 
tical advantages as well as for the gen- 
eral benefits that would accrue to the 
public in the reduction of nervous and 
physical strain chargeable to noise, that 
the noise abatement springs. We do not 
expect Congress to declare a national 
holiday in honor of the event, nor the 
warring nations of Kurope to "cease fir- 
ing" on that day but if our efforts result 
in the reduction of some noises, to how- 
ever slight degree, and the stimulation 
of some of the public to a recognition of 
the cost of noise, then we will have made 
a stall toward the realization of our 
goal 




Business Men 
Guide Students 



JUNIOR and senior 
business administra- 
tion students of 
Western Reserve 
University this year will have as "spon- 
sors" business executives who will offer 
guidance in understanding spirit, ethics, 
and problems of businesses represented. 
Idea came to fruition through action of 
Cleveland business leaders who formed 
advisory committee at request of Gen- 
eral Newell C. Bolton, chairman of Uni- 
versity board. 

Advisory committee will also help 
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IT was 1937- The business outlook was gloomw In particular, the 
ROCKLAND CORPORATION* was fighttag against the handicaps 
of inadequate working capital and a local tightening of credit. 

As of January 1st that year, the company's hooks showed this pi ecu re: 

NET WORTH $132,389 
WORKING CAPITAL 76,ono 
NET SALES (1936) 629,187 

Two methods of obtaining funds were being seriously considered, One 
was through the sale of treasury stock. The other, the negotiation of a 
Government loan. For reasons that are readily understandable, neither 
course was looked at wirh much joy. 

Then, a third plan was proposed. Why not take a look at OPEN 
ACCOUNT financing . . . find our how ir worked . . . how much it cose 
in comparison with other financing? See if it offered a sound solution. 

Now, skip three years and turn to the company 's hooks as of December 
31st, 1939. Here's the comparison with the 1936 figures: 

NET WORTH $266,000 — UP $133,611 

\V< )RKINCj CAPITAL 14 3,000 — VP 67,600 
NET SALES 817,473 — VP 188,266 

Remember, this improvement was effected without a single dollar of 
additional investment. 

The president writes: "This has been the biggest year in the history 
of our company. We do not owe any bods', anything. We are operating 
on a cash basis . . . Commercial Credit Company saved the day for us. 
We did not have to sell our stock . . . we did not have to go through 
with the loan from the Government . . . We want to thank you for the 
co-operation your organization has extended us. ' 

* # * # 

If any substantial part of your capital is tied up in receivables or inven- 
tories — or in bank balances, accumulating to meet maturing obliga- 
tions — investigate our OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING service. May 
we send you our booklets, "Capital at Work" and "Comparative 
Costs of Financing' ? Address Dept. NB. 

*A fictitious W$mt, hut tht j tiers and figures, taktu from our retards, c#tj hi certified. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 

"Non- Notification" Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND. ORE, 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $6 0,0 0 0,0 00 
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establish committers of leaders in ac- 
counting, advertising, banking, manu- 
facturing retailing, transportation, and 
nther major fields of business. Members 
of these committees will select men and 
women to serve as sponsors in respec- 
tive fields Students will confer weekly 
with sponsors, will discuss relevant pub- 
lications, trade associations, technical 
problems, selling policies, labor rela- 
tions an- J contacts with L'^vernmcnt. 

New procedure Is expected to com- 
bine merits of old "apprenticeship" way 
of working up In business with modern 
educational preparation Also in view is 
perpetuation of practical word -of -mouth 
lore and tradition of business in danger 
of being lost through inarticulateness of 
business men, 



Nickels Finance 
Shrimp Fishers 



NICKEL Is an im- 
portant coin in the 
fishing village of 
Southport, N, C. 
Merchants frequently sell a basket-full 
i f f,:r<>< vru s 01 a tin ss or u pail of shoes, 
and are paid in nickels. Some business 
men carry buckets of nickels to their 
offices every morning. 

Southport, a picturesque town at the 
mouth of the Cape Fear river, thrives 
on shrimp Unemployment is nominal, 
Dire need is virtually unknown. Many 
workers are paid a nickel at a time, 
prefer to come and go as they pjeaso. 
Wage and hour experts from Washing- 
ton have not devised a better method of 
compensating shrimp pickers 





< EXPAND YOUR PLANT 



READY-MADE STEEL BUILDINGS 



Structurally Strong, Fire-Safe, 
Permanent, Easy To Enlarge, Take 
Down, Re -Erect With Full Salvage! 



Look into thli 2Vycer-otd, economy-wording devel- 
opment in prefabricated it eel itrucfurel NOW? See 
ho* completely \f «n L tble; fou 1o build in a hurry but 
w«ll — and with * plant investment thai can be 
chdrqtd off quickly* 

In ddyi iruUad of weeki you can permanently hoult 
space needed for more produc- 





tion or storage — in imall unit; or 
large — unit; «a;rly enlarged later 
or taken down and relocated 
with full salvage — unit; readily 
Insulated, heated or air condi- 
tion ed. 


ROUND OR 
CABLE ROOF 




■ii 


— Sizes 4*6 

| M \ I Spans Any 
Length 


Strikingly 
Beautiful 
Double Steel 
Wall Boule- 
vard Buildings 








FREE! 



| Send Today 
for the But- 
ler look of 
Steal Build- 
ing; (howinq * hundred 
different inttallatlons in a 
score of induttrie;. An 
outline of your require- 
ment; will set Butler en- 
gineer; to t*llor-me>eiur- 
fng plant to fit and fig- 
ures to tave 3 wayi. 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

[jilt in Ah . PUhUtCitr. Mo. • 9*0 Suth tor* S. I . MormueelM, MM* 

SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




Shrimp boats leave Southport at dawn 
to drag nets around mouth of river , re- 
turn early in the afternoon. Each boat 
goes to shrimp packing house with 
which its crew does business. As boats 
come in sight, Negro pickers, most of 
whom do other work in the morning, 
hurry to flocks Hy two o'clock the 
shrimp houses are full. Men. women and 
even a few children line up on either 
side of big troughs into which shrimp 
are dumped. Each one grabs a bucket 
and the "peeling" begins. 

As soon as a bucket is filled, the picket 
lakes it to a checker who pays off in 
nickels on basis of quantity of shrimp 
picked Then back to troughs goes the 
picker, unless he happens to have as 
many nickels as he wants for that day. 
A good picker can earn as much as two 
dollars in a short afternoon. 

Shrimp are parked in ice and loaded 
on trucks which ply daily between 
Southport and eastern markets. 

CHARACTERISTIC 
8,000 Chambers concern of wutM'.s 
in New Roster business community 
to assure persistence 
of trade is informatively substantia led 
by the 8,000 names included in the 
roster of chambers of commerce in this 
country and foreign lands. First issued 
in April, 1936. by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the roster 
now available lists changes in the United 
States and some of the Western Hemis- 
phere countries. 

Compilation includes separate lists of 
state chambers of commerce in the 
United States, American chambers of 
commerce abroad, countries in which 
International Chamber of Commerce has 
national committees, central chambers 
of commerce in foreign countries. Roster 
does not include commercial organiza- 
tions of a specialized character or trade 
associations. 

Copies of the roster are obtainable at 
15 cents each on application to Foreign 
Commerce Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

TO question "What 
Work Cut Out do you believe is the 
for Chemistry most important fu- 
ture development 
chemistry can make for the welfare of 
mankind?" asked 18.000 visitors at Du 
Pont Company's World's Fair exhibit, 
more than 4,500 looked to chemistry for 
medicines and drugs to check disease. 
Of this number, more than a third speci- 
fied a cure for cancer aa the anticipated 
apex of scientific progress, largest group 
to cite any one ailment* Next came the 
common cold. 

Replies of 3.240 put clothing first; 
wanted better fabrics and longer lasting 
materials. Example, "shoes that never 
need repairing/' 

Advances in food production, notably 
a demand for concentrated meals in 
capsule form, was cited by 1.750. 

General answers, which accounted for 
a large numerical percentage, bracketed 
a wide field, ranging from "a cheap sub- 
stitute fuel for automobiles" to dishes 
that require no dishwashing. Baldness, 
graying hair, obesity, tooth decay, pain- 
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ful shaving: and similarly popular com- 
plaints were aired* Hay fever and vari- 
ous allergies were regarded as worthy 
of the chemist's speedy attention. 

Other jobs which the respondents put 
up to modern chemistry included: 

Rubber fenders that homier uff n i r 
doors, vest-pocket air conditioners, chip- 
proof nail polish, plastic houses, com- 
pletely effective insect -killers, synthetic- 
furs, durable lip sticks, non-skid high- 
ways, fireproof wood, a filter to remove 
all dust from the air, unbreakable eye- 
glasses, transparent steel, "synthetic" 
ram, artificial water, an "elixir of youth/' 
noiseless explosives, Insecticide sprays 
that would bring down airplanes, control 
of the weather, a cosmetic that would 
keep faces young, and a metal that would 
defy the law of gravity. 

Scholarly answers for the most part 
suggested development of uranium 
energy, harnessing of the sun and other 
forms of natural power. In field of food 
chemistry, answers focused on further 
development of vitamins, enzymes, and 
hormones. 



Red Tope Cut 
At Convention 



FORMALITIES of 
registering for con- 
vention badges and 
hotel rooms were 
effectively simplified in experiment tried 
in Detroit at annual conference of Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. New procedure takes care of most 
of details by mail on single registration 
card which eliminates need for long 
wait in line while other visitors are 
registering for convention sessions and 
hotel rooms. 

All the convention visitor had to do 
was step up to a desk and give his name, 
whereupon he was handed badge and 
credentials, program and banquet tickets 
— all of which were in envelope held for 
his arrival if he made advance registra- 
tion. If he noted hotel r eservation on the 
card provided by convention committee, 
he found his room key ready for him. He 
signed one registration card for the 
room. That ended the formalities. 

This simplified procedure was worked 
out by the conference committee in co- 
operation with hotel officials who agreed 
that long queues at registration desks 
were time wasters and unnecessary an- 
noyance. Several cashiers were on duty 
to receive registration fees and pay- 
ments for banquet tickets so the trans- 
action was concluded quickly enough to 
prevent formation of long lines of visi- 
tors and resulting congestion. 

ACCIDENTAL 
Used Car Act death of high school 
Binds Sellers student in newly- 
bought second-hand 
car with defective brakes led to new 
ordinance for New Rochelle, N. Y. f af- 
fecting used-car sales. 

Ordinance, passed almost as soon as 
coroner's verdict was heard, forbids sale, 
either by individuals or by dealers, of 
second-hand cars which are mechani- 
cally defective, under penalty of a $100 
fine. Each seller must give to each car 
purchaser a certificate of mechanical 
perfection stating that car meets all 
safety requirements. 

Law went into effect May 15, with 
strict enforcement in view. 




YOU'RE RIGHT NEXT DOOR 
TO A COAL MINE 

...Or you might just as well lie* if your business ia 
located hi the vast Industrial Empire fed by the Erie 
Railroad. Serving directly the anthracite territory, 
linked by connecting lines with principal bituminous 
and coke -producing areas . , . Eric blankets the coal 
region. Saves shipper and consignee time and money 
with service second to none. 

Specify Erie next time — whatever the shipment may 
be. Get the benefit of the fast, on-time schedules, the 
streamlined handling methods, and the special handling 
equipment that have made Erie ef First in Freight/" 



SEE MORE, REST MORE ... GO VIA ERIE 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 



Your Erie truin takes you through much of the most beautiful 
scenery in the Enst, Ami it's u smoother ricte.. .you rv.\t til) the 
way. Modern uir-comlilioned equipment. Lowest Jares. 




THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 
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40 minutes 

more 
secretarial 
time daily 

When you thorpen your pencil* the Modern 
Way — Electrically' With the completely 

AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRO-POINTER 

In ififi lending More of one of Our largeit 
titiet the doily one hc<jr chore of pencil 
vhorpemng it reduced to S the lime. Sav- 
ing 40 mini per doy 200 hour* per yeor 
33 cents per doy in time 99 dollari per 
year. And with no pencil wmic 




In BtovfiM, B/ofJf, Stream^neo 1 P/oifi'c 
Cote. AC SDC SI 8.50 

Fully Guoronlnd 
Wrife For Free Demonifro/jon 
rPiPLf f PRODUCTS COMPANY, ST. 10UIV W0. 
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M onth after month, 
and year after year, 
Nation's Business 
continues to be the 
magazine most 
wanted by 
business men. 



A Political Lesson in French 



• Continurd Uutn ptttfc Hi 
reforms were shot through undigested, 
among them compulsory arbitration of 
all labor disputes, and a bold reshaping 
of France's entire fiscal system. That the 
1937 Popular Front's ordinary budget 
showed a r> ,000 ,000.000 franc deficit and 
its extra budget a shortage of around 
20 ooo. 000. 000 was understandable as 
Mr. Blum had adopted the American 
policy of spending without much worry- 
ing about means to pay up. 

Competent surveys now showed the 
Blum program had clogged the Paris 
money market, stalled production, 
spurred rises in costs and prices and 
caused a decline in foreign trade. The 
financial tangle was made worse by a 
marked shortage in tax returns. French 
workers began to show acute agitation 
at the price nse which they saw nullify- 
ing their recent gains. Heeding this 
rumble, Mr. Blum threatened price con- 
trol if other means failed. 

Reforms that backfired 

IN THE meantime, French capital was 
actively protesting at the unsound ram 
of reforms, French industrials and busi- 
ness men held that so many one-sided 
and drastic rapid changes in France's 
traditional economy were premature and 
dangerous. To back their plea, they 
pointed to their inability to produce be- 
cause of constant strikes, increases in 
costs and prices, and general lack of 
confidence in Blum's Marxian style 
economics. 

Whether French capital was on strike 
or not. as some stated, the Blum cabi- 
net's borrowing powers soon became so 
restricted at home it had to turn for cash 
to London, so far not overwarm to the 
French Lettish regime. In January, 1937, 
however, British capital consented to an 
advance of $2r>Q,0O0.000 to the Popular 
Front with France's railroads as se- 
curity. 

Nevertheless, huge gold outflows from 
France continued to England and the 
United States. 

Sought Nazi aid 

PREMIKR Blum then tried another 
tack. Sensing the need to do something 
concrete about the Nazi menace, he pro- 
posed a Franco-German economic rap- 
prochement to Hitler and said France 
would make concessions. The Nazis nat- 
urally ignored the offer. So Blum turned 
his back on them and launched a 19,000.- 
000.000 franc French rearmament pro- 
gram that was ratified by the Parliament 
on February 4, 1937. 

At this juncture the keen Paul Rey- 
naud, well known sponsor of private 
enterprise and a liberal capitalistic 
economy, violently attacked the whole 
Popular Front economics as ruinous to 
the French nation. Reynaud's indictment 
was followed by a warning from the im- 
partial and distinguished French econo- 
mist, Charles Rist, that the French 
economic machine seemed now so 



clogged it was almost ready to stop run- 
ning. The truth was the Popular Front 
and French capita) were practically 
deadlocked. 

Hitler, in the interim, was conscript- 
ing labor, capital and forcing men, 
women and children to keep produrtion 
going on a 2 4 -hour basis in preparation 
for the total war. 

Then, March 1937, Blum suddenly 
announced a breathing spell and told 
workers to cease pressing their de- 
mands, This swing toward conservatism 
brought bitter denunciations from Com- 
munists and other Left extremists who 
declared that the Premier had betrayed 
his trust, Mr. Blum then tried another 
bold move. 

He launched a defense loan, made a 
sort of final bid to wary capital, lifted 
the ban on free trade in gold, and ap- 
pointed a special committee of non- 
Marxian experts to "give security to 
business and probe the government se- 
curity market" 

He also promised a resolute tackling 
i if the budgetary problem by drastic 
economy, stoppage of spending and re- 
duction of Treasury needs by 6.000,000,- 
000 francs. 

This was designed to adjust speedy 
reform with quick recovery. 

This move was successful only in thai 
the loan was quickly oversubscribed and 
French financial circles for the first time 
since the Popular Front's ad% T ent showed 
some signs of cooperation. But. at the 
other end. Communists, Left wing So- 
cialists and other discontents would not 
agree to the breathing spell and said it 
was a plot to deprive workers of their 
recent gains. 

The powerful French Confederation of 
Labor whose membership had jumped 
from less than 1,000.000 to 5,000.000 in 
the course of Blum's regime, backed 
these extremists and called for the na- 
tionalization of credit and all basic 
French industries. 

These and other radical demands re- 
vived conservative fears and brought 
condemnation from an added section of 
moderates and middle-class bourtjeoin. 
Capital was again in flight and the Blum 
breathing spell petered out. 

The resulting crisis felled the Blum 
ministry in the French Senate on June 
21. 1937. 

Industry was stalled 

BUT a modified Popular Front govern- 
ment with Radical-Socialist Camille 
Chau temps as Premier, Blum as Vice 
Premier and non-Marxian but liberal 
Georges Bonnet as Finance Minister, 
tried appeasement Despite concessions 
to French finance and industry, Chau- 
temps failed to adjust the acute differ- 
ences between labor and capital. Social 
agitations continued as workers and 
others suspected their gains were going 
to be taken from them in view of de- 
mands by French employers for their 
downward revision. 
Stalled production in industry con- 
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at the Auto Shows 




AS the curtail! goes up 
j\_ on the 19 11 Auto 
Shows* lef> give a band lo 
the folks "backstage" 5 who, 
year alter year, somehow manage to make 
each season's nop of now ears a bigger hit 
than the one before. 

Here, indeed, is a shining example of the 
persi-triit progress that can be produced hy 
American enterprise, management, and in- 
dustry working in harmony to provide 
better and belter products at lower and ^lill 
lower cost. 

From bumper to I Mini per, the 1941 ears 
pre-ent an enlargement of values thai was 
undreamed of 20, 15, or even 10 years ago. 

To the smarter styling and greater passenger 
comfort of the new ears, Collins & Aikinan 
Corporation has made a major contribution 
in the form of an upholstery fabric created 
expressly for motorcars, the new eanda cloth. 

^^^ fMING ^^^ Brighter, gayer, fresher 



canda cloth 



colors and patterns mark 
the first difference you'll 
detect in thi> new uphol- 
ster v fall He as compared 
with those of former years. 

Next, you'll notice how easy it is to move 
about on ii> soft, lustrous, slide-easy surface 

— and how comfortably cool it* porous, air- 
free construction makes even a long drive* 

But the difference goes far deeper than that. 
After many months and miles, you'll find 
how unbelievably long this new eanda cloth 
retains its showroom looks and living-room 
comfort, You'll be amazed at i I ^ ability to 
take repeated beatings, brushing* — and even 
thorough seruhbings with -nap and water! 

The new canda cloth is fashioned for 11 — 
in the manner of its styling. It is built to 
boost your cars resale value at trade-in time 

— by reason of \\- sioul durability. 

And it's yours— in almost any car you may 
select— at no extra cost! 



COLLINS # AIKMAN CORPORATION 

200 Madison Avenue • New York City 
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The Latest in 
GOOD SEATING 

01 Many business leader* tni 
been convinced thai chain for mod* 
ctn I'lfu n sluiuld he jmin in deo*£n, 
rcall* n»ni fort able, and rugged 
enough to withstand hard daily us- 
age Sow though tbey arc also stress- 
iriK the need i<«r gntui seating utan 
aid in better working efficiency . 

The new Hit:, r \ Ji .. i ihhr Slerl 
Cham — (he Comfit Line — exactly 
meet tbe\e t|u.ilitu ,hh m\. Thry .ip 
peat to all office workers *h« want 
fine chair* designed fur efficient and 
comfortable support. 

The Comfit Line offer* good 
seating f<ir a 1 1 office workers The 
r Curpurafmn. Soir-git. Mich. 

HARTER 



Offering Special 
Opportunities To 
These Industries 



Kraft Wood Paper and Pulp . . . 
Wood Products . . . Ctc ss ■ • . Aviation 
. . . Rubber Goods . . . Hfa/^ Garments 
Painrs and Varnishes.. , Chemicals 
...food and Tobacco Processors,,. 
Citrus Packing.** Meat Producrs 



JACKSONVILLE 



FLORIDA 



1 



H 



vc« responsible foi relocation or 
eitablivhment of new plants, branch plant* rrr 
branch &j|n and di»mbuting unit* will find that 
Jacksonville ranks high in all element* essential 
to uKcctaiul operation. 

A large port city favorably located in relation 
to Southeastern and South American market* 
and raw material! Settled labor, Fair taxes; no 
state income or tales taxes Rail, highway, 
air ar>d «.jnrs tf iri*portiitM*n Ample, low c*>*t 
power and water. Ideal year-round climate and 
living condition*. 

On request wt wilt supply a free, individual- 
ized survey showing Jacksonville's suitability 
for your plant, branch plant or sales office Send 
coupon for full information, 

AIL COUPON TODAY 



INDUSTRIAL COMMtTTEt 
Dtp! * Clumhir ol Coamtrct 
liciitntille. FlirUi 

please send me your industrial brief on Jacksonville 
1 am especially interested in _ 



mi 

ADDRESS- 



VI Ik TtM «l UlllTiT 



ST*TI _ 



ION' 

tinued and all Bonnet achieved was a 
little, sounder credit antl a stabler cur- 
rency 

The growing lack of confidence at 
home and the big proportions which 
German rearmament now assumed 
made the count ry realize it was slipping 
into considerable danger. So. when So- 
cialists and Communists talked of more 
reforms in face of this, Chan temps 
promptly resigned. 

While the French were thus engrossed 
with their internal dissensions, Hitler 
walked into Austria on March 11! L9$8 

The final dethronement of Mr. Blum 
and his Leftist colleagues came soon 
after a last desperate formation by him 
of a simon pure Marxian Popular Front 
cabinet with support of his party and 
the Communists only. New waves of 
stiikes and lockouts followed that near- 
ly paralyzed French aircraft and anus 
plants. War material was way behind 
the totalitarian*. Blum proposed drop- 
ping liberal economy for one controlled 
on a "semi-war basts'* that included a 
capital levy, amortization of the public 
debt, exchange control, revaluation of 
the Bank of France's gold and modifica- 
tion of the -10 hour week Defeated on 
this again by the French Senate, Blum 
resigned on April 8. 1938, 

Judged by recovery progress and de- 
mands of the French national emer- 
gency, in a Europe arming to the teeth, 
the results of the Blum regime were 
largely negative, Although labor and the 
masses had achieved certain gains, 
among which those like collective bar- 
gaining, paid vacations and better work- 
ing conditions were long overdue, the 
Popular Front program, on the whole, 
was unsound for two reasons . 

First, it was frankly political experi- 
mentation in the name of reform. 

Second, it was pushed af a time that 
urgently barred any such risky proced- 



Clashcs instead of work 

THE clashes and problems it produced 
disastrously clogged the French eco- 
nomic and financial machine, just when 
it should have been functioning as a unit, 
with every ounce of energy, to create 
an efficient military establishment with 
which to meet the coming totalitarian 
onslaught* 

In 1937, French production fell from 
25 to 35 per cent as compared to 1929, 
while the Nazis increased their output 
by 20 per cent or more. 

The outstanding harm resulting from 
Popular Front administration was not 
only its disastrous effect on French pro- 
duction, hut the direct way its policies 
played right into the hands of Nazi Ger- 
many that had naturally watched 
French disunity and delay in arming and 
equipping, with gloating pleasure. 

France's dissensions had also lowered 
the national morale and likewise the 
quality of production. Arms and aircraft 
industries had notably suffered injuries 
and underproduction since nationaliza- 
tion. Figures show that plane production 
in 1937 was 38 machines a month; in 
1938, about 62 a month; in 1939 about 
160 monthly 

The French newspaper Petit Parisien 



for October, 

stated that, in actual combat, the French 
Air Corps lost 29 per cent of its effec- 
tiveness in the 46 days of the Nazi offen- 
sive. Conditions similar to the air plants 
undoubtedly prevailed in French arms 
and war material plants. 

Of course when Daladier. a conserva- 
tive Radical -Socialist, came in after the 
most agitated and confusing 22 months 
m the annals of French economy, he in- 
herited a chaotic situation. But he re- 
stored traditional liberal French pro- 
cedure, reassured capital, disciplined 
labor, encouraged production and im- 
posed order and quiet. The war peril 
was now assuming big proportions and 
he commandeered the services of Paul 
Reynaud as Finance Minister. Reynaud 
got to work to remedy the lack of pre- 
paredness, including proper arms and 
equipment so needed by the French mili- 
tary establishment. He made drastic 
changes in French economy and finance, 
sped up production, won national team- 
work from industry and labor because 
both now realized their recent mistakes 
in face of France's grave national dan- 
ger of war. 

Mr. Reynaud soon hat! to organize the 
French regime on the basis of u war 
economy 

In peace," he said, "it's freedom. In 
war. controls " 

Too late to prepare 

ON MARCH 15, 1939. Hitler occupied 
Bohemia and Moravia, This spurred 
Daladier to decree the mobilization of 
France's entire material and moral re 
sources for the struggle with Nazi-Ger- 
many. 

French economy was geared accord- 
ingly. The working week became 45 to 
60 hours, as needed. Overtime pay was 
slashed, skilled labor conscripted, civil 
expenditures reduced and new taxe 
spread over all classes equitably to pay 
for national defense Arms profits wer 
taxed 50 per cent to 80 per cent over 
normal taxes. 

On September 1. 1939, Hitler invaded 
Poland. Two days later France declared 
war on the Reich. 

In December. 1939, Daladier reported 
France was at last getting into a real 
stride of producing war material of all 
kinds, 950,000 French workers being 
then engaged on this task. 

But the subsequent sudden and tragic 
collapse of France not long after the 
Nazi break through at Sedan on May 13, 
this year, revealed glaringly not only the 
extent of French but British unpre- 
paredness to meet the most ruthless war 
machine the world has ever known. 

Tangled and irresponsible economics, 
it can be seen from all this, not only 
played havoc by delaying and prevent- 
ing adequate French preparedness but 
also definitely hastened the decline and 
fall of France as a military power. 

The lesson for American democracy 
is twofold: 

First, we should not fall to prepare our 
national defenses In time and show that 
we, as a democracy, can produce all es- 
sential needs for this on a totalitarian 
scale. 

Second, the prime condition of this 
urgent achievement Is a strong and sound 

economy. 
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Another Social Exper- 
iment Goes Sour 

i Continued from page 25} 
leted weiv 84 ont- toom und two- 
room apartments. And they were 13 
miles from Washington, on a 12.000 acre 
tract of Jand! 

With rents on these quarters set at 
from SIS to $41 :\ month t average £31 i. 
including heat and hot water, the project 
represented a choice pww of favoritism 
for the fortunate few who could U> ;U - 
commodated. Disregarding the initial 
cost of approximately $16,000 a home, 
and considering only the appraised cur- 
rent replacement value, this means a 
rent subsidy of fully 40 per cent from 
taxpayer to tenant. 

More than 9.000 applications were said 
to have been received for the W> homes 
to be occupied. The selection was made 
l\v picking a lu-h fu ieentage of "for- 
ward-looking" families with political 
clearance. 

Not all of them were low income 
families. Among those with good New 
Deal connections, incomes run to more 
than $2,600 a year. One check-up showed 
that about 70 per cent were federal em- 
ployees. At the end of a year's occu- 
pancy, there were said to be only 26 
registered Maryland voters in Green belt, 
but that number has been multiplied sev- 
eral times since. 

The visitor from an ordinary town of 
3,100, say in the Middle West or South, 
who comes to visit Tugwelltown will find 
much to envy. It boasts many advan- 
tages he cannot hope to enjoy at home 
because he and his neighbors would have 
to pay for them by special tax levies and 
bonded debt. 

He can stroll along the shore and en- 
joy the panorama provided by a beauti- 
ful 12- acre artificial lake made for swim- 
ming and boating, at a cost of $200,000 
or so. He may wonder that the town also 
has a handsome $72,000 swimming pool. 
That is because water drained from the 
streets into the lake and made it un- 
sanitary for bathing. 

Other proud Greenbelters will show the 
admiring visitor their imposing $112,000 
recreational center, their hospital, their 
kindergarten -the only tax -supported 
kindergarten in Prince Georges County 
— their elaborate all-weather tennis 
courts, and their two schools into which 
went $494,000. 

The tourist will hear also about the 
splendid Greenbelt Boys Band, Many a 
town has such a band, usually achieved 
by subscription drives and benefit per- 
formances to collect the funds. But 
Uncle Sam provided the $3,000 worth of 
instruments for Green be It's band. 

By this time the enthralled small town 
visitor from the hinterlands begins to 
think he has found Utopia in real life. 
"And just think, it's all free; they pay 
only $31 a month." Then, it may be, he 
goes reflective. 

"Why, Vm helping to pay for all this 
and the other cooperative communities 
run by this Farm Security all over the 
country! But nobody comes along and 
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ukk, Elmer ...the G-men I 

r, \ . . There's a young man printing postage 
stamps and postmarks in that off ice down the halt! 
He's hold as brass, too — leaves the door wide open." 

Aunt Harriet hasn't been around very much, 
and the war news has her al! upset. She sees Fifth 
Columnists everywhere! But Elmer, her nephew, told 
her that his office printed postage, too; and that it was 
just as legal as lollipops when you used a Pitney -Bowes 
Postage Meter! He told her that the Meter replaced 
ordinary stamps, and lick-and-stick mailing . . , showed 
her how it printed any stamp denomination needed, 
with a dated postmark and advertising slogan, and 
sealed the envelopes simultaneously . . . described the 
automatic counters that show postage on hand, postage 
used . _ . explained how Metered Mail, already cancelled 
and postmarked, took less time in the postoHice . . . and 
why Metered mailing saved time, effort and postage in 
his office . , . Now Aunt Harriet thinks it is the greatest 
invention since the curling iron! 

Is there an Aunt Harriet in your business family ? 
A word to our nearest ollice will bring a demonstration 
of the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter in yours — soon! 



The 



Postage Meter CO. 1315 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

IN CANADA: Tti« Canadian PaU«Aj> Mctyeri & Marhnu^Co. 
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DEPENDABLE — the type 
of Watchman's Supervisory Ser- 
vice your plant needs to guard 
against fires, thieves, explosions, and 
accidents. 

DEPENDABLE, too, because they are 
more economical to maintain. They are 
accurate, precision manufactured in- 
struments — the result of 60 years of 
specialization in better plant protec- 
tion. 

There's a 
CHICAGO 
WATCH. 
CLOCK made to 
meet your indi- 
vidual require- 
ment. 

WRITE FOR 
SPECIAL 
INFORMATION 
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gives us any free community center or 
swimming pool or boys' band at Jones- 
burg It s a mis-deal." 

Even the local weekly newspaper, the 
Grfrnhrlt Coopt ratnv, is subsidized by 
a benevolent landlord. H is a cooperative 
venture except that office space, heat, 
light and office equipment are all pro- 
vided at Government expense. When 
next you pay a federal tax reflect that 
some part of your modest contribution 
goes for the support of this newspaper, 
a publication that does its share of 
preaching against the American way of 
life. Example: a recent issue, comment* 
ing editorially on a Washington apart- 
ment house fire, added this weighty 
pebble to the literature of revolt: 

But we will never have action so lr*ng 
us we arc dominated by a system of pri- 
vate ownership of property. . . . 

Here in Greenbelt we are a privileged 
group, proteeted from Are hazards and 
uther danger* and inconveniences which 
plague the average family in the District. 
. . . It is well for us to remember that This 
is only a tiny island in the sea of the 
profit system. 

Not budgeted by Congress 

GKEENBELT is operated by the U. S, 
Department of Agriculture through its 
Farm Security Administration. All in- 
come from rents or any other source 
goes Into a separate Treasury account, 
which is available to F.S.A. for operat- 
ing the project. This is under authority 
of the Ban kh cad Law. 

Unlike most appendages of the fed- 
eral Government, its operating budgets 
are not scrutinized by the people's 
elected representatives, the Congress Tf 
that were required, the responsible offi- 
cials would have faced a difficult task, 
that of standing before appropriations 
committees and justifying some dubious 
items, such as the band instruments, the 
bus subsidy and others. It cost the Gov- 
ernment some $10,000 to obtain for the 
first year special express bus service to 
and from Washington. 

Before a hard-boiled bi-partisan com- 
mittee of the Congress it would be a 
stifl assignment to justify the town of 
lireenbelt's budget by comparison with 
those of nearby independent towns in 
Maryland. The following table shows 
that last year's municipal expenditures 
were more than twice as high per rapiin 
as for the state capital, Annapolis, and 
seven times as much as in the neighbor- 
ing town of Brentwood, with almost ex- 
actly the same population : 

T-,v, t f'^ui.ft-nn tUSi* ft *•!'> tl fujiiM 

Annapolis 13.00(1 $172,500 513-23 

Takoma Park 8,500 59,000 (>M 

Hyattsville 6.700 38,920 5.81 

Brentwood 3.100 11.897 3 83 

Greenbelt 3,100 85,000 27.42 

Remember that Green belt's town budg- 
et includes nothing for interest or re- 
tirement of principal on bonded debt as 
in the case of most towns. Its streets, 
sewers, water mains and disposal plant 
all were built and paid for out of the 
federal Treasury. 

But to understand the Green belt fi- 
nancial picture, we must remember that 
it is altogether different from the ordi- 
nary independent town. It is incorporated 



as a Maryland municipality. For the op- 
eration of its town government it re* 
ceives money from Farm Security in lieu 
of taxes. For 1040 the town budget is 
$85,145, of which $68,895 was provided 
by Farm Security, the remainder having 
come from several miscellaneous local 
sources Less than $3,000 was paid in di- 
rect taxes by Greenbelt residents. 

This, of course, has nothing to do with 
Farm Security's landlord account. The 
statement has been freely made that 
Greenbelt is showing a net profit. But 
when we penetrate the maze of govern- 
ment accounting, that is found to be true 
only on the basis of selective figures, A 
Greenbelt operating statement prepared 
by the Resett lenient Division of Farm 
Security for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1940, shows: 

Total income from rent, utili- 
ties and furniture $414,182 

Total expenditures for personal 

service and supplies .... 360.961 

Profit $ 53,221 

But elsewhere is recorded the pay- 
ment hy Farm Security of $158,899 to the 
municipality in lieu of taxes and also 
$44,946 to the county and $7,605 to the 
state in lieu of taxes. These amounts, 
which are just as truly Greenbelt costs 
to the taxpayers as the other items, con- 
vert an apparent profit of 553.221 into 
a deficit of $68,225. 

This by no means tells the whole story 
of Greenbelts continuing liability to 
the Government. Nothing has been 
charged for Washington overhead for 
the officials and clerks at headquarters 
who devote their time in part to resettle- 
ment communities business. And. if the 
project were a private enterprise, it 
would be expected to earn interest on 
the investment, let's say at the very 
least two per cent on the $15,000,000 or 
more which the Treasury put into its 
original cost. That alone is 5300.000, 
There would have to be depreciation, 
too. Ordinarily this is estimated on the 
basis of a 50-year life, or two per cent a 
year. If we take Farm Security's own 
figure of approximately $7,500,000 as 
the actual value of the property less 
land, we would have to set aside $150,000 
a year for depreciation. 

Add these amounts to the operating 
deficit of $68,225 and we see that Green- 
belt is costing the people of this country 
a loss of at least $518,000 a year, in or- 
der that 885 "low-income" families may 
live on a scale beyond that to which they 
have been accustomed and better than 
the average self-supporting family. 

This devious duality of accounting is 
only part of a rather elaborate fiction 
intended to conceal the socialistic status 
of Greenbelt and nourish the impression 
that the citizens run their own affairs. 
Obviously, their real relation to the gov- 
ernment is that of tenant to landlord. 
But it is something more than that sim- 
ple statement implies. 

Farm Security's Greenbelt manager is 
inevitably also the municipality's town 
manager. He gets his salary in two 
checks — -one from Farm Security anc 
one from the municipality — althou| 
both actually come from the Treasury 1 
the United States. The manager's dual, 
or triple, status makes him at once a 
local official, a federal official and an 
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Seven New World's Records 



made on the Eiectrom a fic- 
tile all-electric writing machine 




agent of the landlord. In that position he 
can enforce with equal authority the law 
as represented by the town's ordinances 
and the rules of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, 

Being a good tenant in Greenbelt 
means more than paying the rent regu- 
larly and taking good care of the prop- 
erty occupied Much emphasis is placed 
on the "spirit of cooperation." The assis- 
tant manager, like Professor Tugweli t 
went to Russia to observe the Great Ex- 
periment, and learned new ways ni deal- 
ing with individualists and dissenters. 

Objectors may have to move 

UNLESS the tenant is a good conformist 
he may find that the landlord can easily 
withdraw the privilege of living in 
Greenbelt and enjoying a 40 per cent 
rent subsidy. Perhaps his children arc 
rugged individualists and don't get along 
so well with their fellows at school or 
in community play. The policeman 
makes a friendly call on the father and 
asks him if he can't do something. So 
far, that is just like the procedure in 
thousands of other com m unities, But 
with this difference; the policeman at 
Greenbelt might casually mention the 
tenant's lease and imply that its re- 
newal would depend on the record. The 
landlord is the law. 

As a subsidiary of the far-flung em- 
pire of Secretary Wallace, it should be 
no surprise to find in Greenbelt a labora- 
tory experiment in the cooperative idea. 
The Secretary has visualized America 
made over into a cooperative common- 
wealth. That is what Greenbelt was to 
be in miniature. 

Stores, theater and other facilities 
were leased to the Consumers Distribu- 
tion Corporation, a Filene philanthropy, 
to operate, the Government allowing 2 l i; 
years for them to be organized into a local 
cooperative corporation, with the added 
condition that this would not be done until 
50 per cent of the resident families had 
bought at least one $10 share. After 
three years of unavailing effort. F.S.A. 
gave its approval for the turnover with- 
out meeting either condition. To date the 
shareholders number only about 365. 
Actually, local control is something; of 
a myth; Consumers Distribution Cor- 
poration still has the final word. 

The Farm Security proprietors de- 
parted from established custom in leas- 
ing government-owned property to the 
cooperative without competitive bids. 
This includes not only buildings but a 
variety of equipment from meat sheers 
to motion picture projectors, all bought 
through government procurement. 

Health was to be assured by a group 
health association, with doctors em- 
ployed on salaries. With the exception 
of one dentist, there is not a private, 
competitive enterprise in the town. 

And now, with the political pot boil- 
ing over, Greenbelt becomes a collec- 
tivist hot potato. Convinced that the 
residents are now "ready for self-gov- 
ernment/' their federal landlords offer to 
sell or lease to some Good Samaritan 
housing authority. Another Brook Farm 
will soon have gone the way of all its 
predecessors. Its salvage value depends 
on how well the people have learned the 
lesson of Tugwell's Folly. 



The final results of the In re ma- 
norial Commercial Schools Contest 
ar Clue ago, reveal that seven new 
world s records were established on 
the Electromatic — the All-Electric 
Writing Machine. 

In the Twenty-minute Novice 
Typewriting Event, Miss Margaret 
Ham ma wrote 1 16 net (rive letter) 
words perm inure on her Electromatic, 

In the thirty-minute special Secre- 
tarial Transcribing Machine Event, 
Miss Stella Pajunas established a new 
world's record by writing 106 net 
(five letter) words per minute in com- 
petition with 55 of the fastest tran- 
scribing machine secretaries in the 
United States and Canada. Miss 



Pajunas operated the Electromatic 
for only two months previous to her 
entr\ 

New records were also established 
on the Electromatic by Miss Yelma 
Crismon in the High School Open and 
Amateur Typing Events, the Novice 
and Open Dictating Machine Events 
and the Schools Contest Typing Event 
(all divisions). 

Here indeed is conclusive evidence 
of the accuracy and greater speed 
obtainable on the Electromatic — the 
All-Electric Writing Machine. 

Find out how these qualities can be 
translated into efficiency and greater 
economy for your office. 
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(Continued from patjr 20) 
in mind something that seems complete- 
ly to escape the comprehension of the 
graph-gazers the fact that the railroad 
business is done on demand. When the 
rush comes, railroads rannot go on a de- 
layed delivery basis as other industries 
are expected to do. Neither can railroads 
manufacture transportation in slack sea- 
sons and store it for use in the period of 
peak demand. 

Old equipment is useful 

TO MEET the peak demand, lasting 
from two to four weeks in the fall, the 
railroads must maintain a heavy reserve 
of equipment, and that's where the over- 
age locomotives and cars come in handy. 
Every man has hanging in his clothes 
closet a serviceable old .suit or two which 
he uses on fishing trips and the like, II 
would be nice, perhaps, to add to kfcii 
wardrobe a fine new fishing outfit and 
throw away the old suits, But the ordi- 
nary man doesn't do it, for sound finan- 
cial reasons. Neither do the railroads 
throw away their serviceable older cars, 
needed for but a few weeks in the year, 
unless in each particular case there is 
prospect of real economy —not statistical 
average economy— in doing so. 

The final step in the statistical ap- 



roads handled nine per cent more frelgl 
tonnage than they had ever moved in 
one year before. By the end of 1917, how- 
ever, there was congestion at terminals, 
particularly at and near the North At- 
lantic ports, and on January 1, 191K, gov- 
ernment operation began. What were 
causes of this "break down" ? 

The best statement of them is in the 
1918 annual report of William G. Mc- 
Adoo. director general of the United 
States Railroad Administration, who de- 
scribes the "potent causes" of conges- 
tion. 

There was, he says, "the necessity for 
giving priority to shipments of govern- 
ment freight and the lack of a central 
control, even in a single department, to 
decide upon the degrees of importance in 
priority." 

As a result, railroad yards were 
choked with thousands of cars bearing 
the little red tags which called for gov- 
ernment priority movement, with no one 
to tell which priority had priority over 
all the other priorities. 

Another cause as described by Mr. 
McAdoo was "heavy building operations 
by different branches of the Government, 
the contractors for which ordered ma- 
terials forwarded far in advance of their 
ability to receive and unload. ... At one 
time there wer e more than 5.000 carloads 
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preach to railroad capacity is the state- 
ment that the railroads "broke down" In 
moving the war load of 1917, and the 
Government had to take them over. That 
statement has been made so often that it 
has come to be part of our American folk 
lore but, like a good deal more of that 
lore, it doesn't stand up under factual 
examination. 

In 1917 the privately-operated raU- 



of piling alone for the Hog Island shi 
yard in excess of its ability to accept. 

Still another: "Manufacturers boug 
raw materials in excessive quantities 
with the frequent result that arriva 
were badly bunched and unloading 1 w 
slow and difficult." One more: "The 
was no coordination of rail and overae 
t ranspo rtat ion i • 1 

The net result was that railroad ca 



were moved to destinations only to be- 
come storage warehouses, instead of be- 
ing unloaded promptly upon arrival and 
sent on their way, More than 200,000 
such cars were standing around at one 
time in the vicinity of ports, camps and 
government projects, out of service, tak- 
ing up track room and in the way of 
other cars. 

Now here is the big- intangible that 
can't be put down on the slide-rule, and 
so escapes those who fix their gaze upon 
the figures: 

That sort of thing won't happen a yam. 

It won't happen, for one reason, be- 
cause the railroads spent billions of dol- 
lars to restore and improve their plant 
and equipment after the Government re- 
turned them to private operation. 

It won't happen again, for another rea- 
son, because of the cooperation of ship- 
pers of the United States organized in 
13 regional Shippers' Advisory Boards, 
together with a national association of 
these boards. The first of the Shippers" 
Advisory Boards, that in the Northwest, 
was bom in the transportation emer- 
gency of 1922 , out of recognition of the 
fact that freight cars spend as much of 
their lives in the hands of shippers as 
they do in the hands of the railroads, and 
that how shippers use cars is just as 
much a part of total transportation per- 
formance as how the railroads handle 
them. 

It won't happen again because cooper- 
ative arrangements have been set up 
between railroads and interested depart- 
ments of the Government to see that 
cars bearing government freight are 
used as vehicles of transportation, not as 
wheeled warehouses. 

Organized for better service 

IT WON'T happen again because the 
railroads are organized as never before 
to get the best use out of their better 
plants. One feature of this organization 
is the Car Service Division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, with 
its main office in Washington and dis- i 
trict offices in Boston. New York, At- 
lanta, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, 
Omaha, Seattle and San Francisco, and 
its car service agents working at every 
important terminal. 

Among the sections of the Car Service 
Division is the Port Traffic Section, with 
headquarters at New York, which re- 
ceives daily situation reports from each 
one of the Atlantic and Gulf ports. At 
the first indication of a tendency to con- 
gestion it is authorized to take necessary 
steps, even to the extent of placing an 
embargo against freight moving to that 
particular port until the congestion 
clears. Only once has that had to be 
done, when the grain elevators at one 
Gulf port were full and no ships were in 
sight to carry away the grain already 
there. 

To let train loads of grain keep rolling 
into a port where it would have to stay 
in the cars didn't make sense. With full 
local cooperation, therefore, an embargo 
was placed on grain shipments to that 
port until there was room in the eleva- 
tors to receive it. 

As a result of fine cooperation among 
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port authorities, steamship lines, ship- 
pers and railroads, in 1940, a 50 per cent 
increase in export freight, as compared 
with the same months of last year* has 
gong through the Atlantic an s ' 'lull pui Ls 
without the slightest congestion. In the 
port of New York alone, there was a 
period this spring when export freight 
totaled more than three-fourths as much 
as it had been at the World War peak — 
and so smoothly did it flow that it ex- 
cited no public notice whatsoever, 

Railroads in maneuvers 

ANOTHER activity of the Car Service 
Division is its newly -created Military 
Transportation s< 1 l- -n. working with 
and for the military authorities in han- 
dling transportation. The fu st test of this 
new organization was in the movement 
of 150 000 soldiers to the August maneu- 
vers. Tins movement, made in more than 
300 speciat trains, was carried out with 
smoothness and dispatch, and with a 
minimum of delay and disturbance, to 
the great satisfaction of the Army. 

In one three-day period, in fact, the 
railroads transported into three maneu- 
ver areas more than 100.000 troops and 
their equipment. That is nearly one- 
sixth as many as were moved in the en- 
tire 31 days of the peak month of the 
World War, and is as many as are likely 
to be moved by rail in any like period 
even if the United States were at war 
again. 

The railroad men who announced what 
they could do in 1939, and who now are 
saying that they can handle the business 
of 1940, and will be ready to meet what 
comes in 1941 and 1942, or any other 
year, are familiar with all the statistics 
which say it can't be done. But they 
know, too, these other intangible facts 
about plant, methods and organization, 
and they know how little the car and 
locomotive figures by themselves mean. 
They saw the railroads in each of eight 
consecutive years after the World War 
I handle more freight than they did in the 
I peak war year of 1918, do it with fewer 
cars and fewer engines than they had in 
1918, and do it without a suggestion of 
congestion or car shortage. They are 
confident that the same methods and or- ( 
ganization which did that will enable the 
railroads to handle any load that might 
come, whether from increased com- 
merce, defense preparations, or both. 

It is easy, in fact, to exaggerate the 
added traffic which may come from the 
preparedness program. Headline billions 
look impressive but when those dollars 
are translated in terms of transportation 
demand and spread over the months and 
years which it will take to spend them, 
they are not so awe-inspiring. A 45,000 
ton battleship may cost $90,000,000, but 
when it is finished it is 45,000 tons of 
steel — and that steel, and all the raw 
materials which went into the making 
of it, totals less than 5,000 carloads of 
freight spread over a period of two or 
three years, A carload of airplane en- 
gines may cost $100,000 or more but, 
from a rail transportation standpoint, it 
is one carload, with perhaps four or five 
cars of raw materials back of that A 
million men in camp ls an impressive 
conception, but the maximum daily re- 
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Built-in perpetual calendar . . » eo*>" -to- remove 
>o »tm-tt in walnut HakcLUr 

N'm I»r|l!*r \||tii[»>ml 

* miI'1 •! mm. iril.ti'L u a 
orif.ui iii'llin Kifci lm moWM 
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NEXT STOP ST. LOUIS/ 



AND MY STOP IS HOTEL lllMflLjfoir / 

TOPS IN POOD*, if met /MD SIGHT DOWNTOWN 




OPPORTUNITY: 

For Someone in Your Locality 

A responsible client, welt established in the 
Building Equipment Field, ha* available a 
Limited number of exclusive territorial Iran* 
chises* The product hii nation- wide arcepiomcc 
and unlimited possibilities, for individual* who 
are capable of organizing end developing the 
territory assigned, Some knowledge of the 
building industry it desirable. No original 
investment required, but distributor must b* 
financially able 10 handle his and his tub- 
agents' accounts. Can produce income of 
000.00 to 912.0O0.OO, dependent upon tern* 
lory, Write for complete and confidential in* 
formation* 

BUSINESS STATISTICS 
400 W. Madison St* Chicago, III. 
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quirements of those men, including- food, I 
clothing 1 , arms, ammunition, everything, 
would add less than 600 carloads a day] 
or about six-tenths of one per cent of 
the average daily carloadings m 1939. 
And those same soldiers would cease to 
be civilian consumers. 

Appraisal of capacity 

M. J. GORMLEY is a railroad man's rail- 1 
road man, whose experience as chair- 
man of the Car Service Division, as 
president of the former American Rail- 
way Association, and executive assistant 
of the present Association of American 
Railroads, has given him a knowledge of 
car supply and car movement which is 
nowhere excelled. His estimate, after a 
special study of railroads in their rela- 
tion to national defense, is that the maxi- 
mum possible added load because of the 
defense program would not go beyond 
about 50,000 carloads a week — less than 
eight per cent of the average weekly 
carloadings in 1939. 

The railroads said they could do a cer- 
tain job in 1939, They did more than 
they said they could. 

They say they can do a certain job in 
1940, and in the years to come — but that 
doesn't seem to satisfy the statistical 
soothsayers. 

The situation is reminiscent of the 
time in 1836 when, months after the lo- 
comotive engine "George Washington" 
had climbed a six per cent grade, certain 
scientific gentlemen of the age were 
busy proving by their calculations that 
il had done no such thing because it was 
a mathematical impossibility. 



Tea at Record Top 

ON SHOWING for year ended June 20, 
"the cup that cheers" matched top vol- 
ume records compiled in two centuries of 
tea importation. Exact poundage was 
102.460.201. 

Of total, black tea shipped from Java, 
India, Ceylon and Sumatra accounted 
for 79 per cent. Green. Formosa and oth- 
er teas made up remainder. Tea of all 
kinds held in United States at calendar 
year's end totalled more than 40,000,000 
pounds. 

Import figures do not reflect accurate- 
ly annual consumption of tea, explains 
Tea Bureau, Inc., chiefly because vol- 
ume of stocks kept In reserve between 
importation and final consumer use vary 
from year to year. Bureau regards stock 
survey as providing more reliable index 
of consumption by combining statistics 
of imports with statistics of stocks on 
hand. 

Member companies of Tea Bureau in- 
clude 11 importers, 31 packers, 26 chain 
grocery companies and 107 jobbers and 
wholesale grocery companies. Importers 
reporting represent 94 per cent of the 
volume of all importers; packers, 90 
per cent of the volume of all packers; 
chain groceries. 80 per cent of all chain 
grocery companies; and jobbers and 
wholesale grocery companies, 46 per 
cent of sit jobbers and wholesale grocery 
companies. 



What to do about 
m the 




\TOW is the time to keep prying eyei atraj Erova pom 
1/N plant— to be sure thai burglars trespassers oi others 

u ho have mi Ijumiu'v* on ihe |>Mumrs art- kept out to 
prevent the woxfc <>| firebugs. It's loo big a job Un your 
kv.ifthm.tn i" do alone Um \ou i«m l ; ^t .i n u n! <>| r M»\ 
nun u Im inlets wmr plant — and even pirte nf mafciial 
thai rtk** out when lire watchman has ihe help oi l'-s-s 
Cyclone Pence. 

{ vtlmif I'Vntc pirn ides cum cm ran re f<u people ton nam, 
at conveniently located Rates. And it polite) v. hut forte Cull* 
refuse* admittance l « » people don i nam in \out plant 

Gc( the facts now ahoiil proieiti I siutdv, |«nj» lasting 

( mIoiic Feme We'll cladl)' make a recommendation WW 
snvc | tree estimate \s irfi DO obligation lo wm, Rcineiuhci 
t \ i lone leads thr held in sales, so our pi ites mttsl he right 



Men 



Cr u |- 1- si y t ."■ , 

Waukvftan, 111 
Plem* mail mc wilhuut aMiJlatiun. co|>> oi 
' V>ur rrnrr How to Cb<H>«« It — linw %it V*t 
It.** 1 am interested in Iracini: Q Industrial. 
I 1 Lv ground : Kcudmee; P F.*nit 

ScIki.iI \ pprux imau'l* Icrt 




FREE! .u -Kme m 

Hank un I rtuc 




Svnd for our Ire* 32-paa> h««k that irlta atl 
about Imce Crimmfd lull id >tl u»u*lnm» 
Sbuw* 14 npn — lor tiutnr. -clmol, pU\$tuund, 
and hu«»ikc*« Whether mm* need a law Ircl fit 
Irncc i«r \H mitr* i.1 .r m*h m i 4 'In* tw»>iV 



CYCLONE FENCE 



CYCLONK FKNCE: COMPANY, Waukc*an. III. 

Branch** in Principal Citi** 
Standard Frnee Company. Oakland. Cahl-. f'act*\< t»un fur, mum 
L mlcd Stat** Sircl ilirort L<>nii><ri>, N*« "k -»r L 



UNITED STATES STEEL 




NATIONS BUSINESS for Oclofc 



Americas 



Lino of Defense 



AMERICA'S first line of defense is American industry. It is to in- 
ta dustry that the nation looks today for the armaments to protect 
America's high living standards, to defend the American way of life. 

In the last two generations American industry has built a great 
nation. Its workmen, scientists, and engineers have given us electric 
lights in 24 million American homes and electric refrigerators in 13 
million — conveniences which represent the highest standard of 
living in the world. And the manpower, the inventive and manu- 
facturing genius, the experience, the daring to tackle difficult tasks — 
assets which have helped to produce for us this high standard of 
living — are among America's strongest resources today. 

Industry today undertakes the task of building, not only arma- 
ments, but, equally important, the machines to manufacture these 
armaments. And General Electric, which for more than 60 years 
has been putting electricity to work in America's peacetime pur- 
suits, is today applying it to the new job — the job of defending 
the benefits electricity has helped to create. 

G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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5 /O make life safer for millions by constantly striving Sealtest Symbol, In thousands of communities you will 

to improve the quality and safeguard the purity of milk, find leading brands of milk and ice cream which are 

ice cream and other dairy ptoduas," Sealtest supervised for purity and quality. 

That is the purpose behind the Sealtest System of Labora- Millions of mothers have learned to look for the 

tory Protection. To carry on this great work, a corps of Sealtest Symbol as their assurance of purity and whole- 

Sealtesr "Men in White", in scores of Sealtest Laboratories, someness when buying milk, ice cream and other dairy 

watch over the products bearing the red-and- white products. * ★ * * * 



sealtest; inc., and its member-companies are subsidiaries oe national dairy products corporation 

Copyrighr, 1940, Se«lfe*f fc Int. 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 




You reach 
for the 
Phone 

"Or tilt 
this 
frosty Bottle 



\ou probably never wonder 
how that telephone, practically 
at your elbow, got where it is. 
But it means a lot to you to 
have it there. And as for the 
ice-cold Coca-Cola you enjoyed 
today, or will enjoy tomorrow, 
you never stop to think how 
Coca-Cola happens to be never 
far from where you are, — around 
the corner from anywhere. 



It could never have come about 
if Coca-Cola had not been pure, 
wholesome, delicious refresh- 
ment. For Coca-Cola was per- 
fected to be just two things; — 
"delicious and refreshing," Jt 
takes skill to produce Coca-Cola, 
— the finished art of a lifetime 
of practice. Because it has quality, 
you and millions drink it and 
relish it. 




And because of these things 
you find Coca-Cola, ice-cold, at 
more than 100,000 soda foun- 
tains and at over a million other 
retail outlets. Because of them you 
see the trade-mark "Coca-Cola" 
on familiar red coolers, cartons, 
trucks, bottles and fountain glasses 
everywhere. Your acceptance of 
this pure, wholesome beverage 
made ice-cold Coca-Cola the 
drink everybody knows. 




Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows * . , and have made 
the pause that refreshes 
America's favorite moment. 





ON THE OTHER HAND, THERE WAS TOO MUCH WEIGHT 



THE WORKS in a watch has work lo do. like 
any oilier engine. 
I'ltdiing a sweep second hand around the dial at 
precisely 1 RPM is, relatively, as heavy work :\- 
you d<» when you pu>h a lawn rollei . 

Whet] you want to ease up on that job, you 1*1 
ihe water out. 

\\ In n the make! of tin- watch found that an 
ordinary second hand was too heavy, he gol rid 
oi t he excess weight hy making 1 lie- hand of Ucoa 
Aluminum. As an added attraction, he colored il 
by the Alumilite* process. 



The very fact that tins walelnnaker got results bj 
throwing off a mere fraction of an ounce, underscores 
the importance of saving weight in pounds and tons. 

Excess weight is a drag on powei that lias no 
hiiMne« in modern hu-ine--. modem machine-, 
modern economy. 

Fxcc-> weighl >low> down speed, ml- down 
efficiency, mows down profits. 

Nature made \htrninum ligliL We make \lcoa 
Murniiium Alloys >trong, to use wherever weight 
should he Nived. Aluminum Company of \merica. 
2125 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, IVnnsylvania. 




ALCOA -ALUMINUM 





Luckies' finer tobaccos 
mean less nicotine 



As tobacco experts like Hill Currin 
\t ill hi I \ i mi. I m kt*-> Inn I Ik- lifM-r U\\\ 
J In men know ...for lln'\ sjiend 
their lives lm\ in •r»*<dlifi» and handling 
tobacco* 

Now her**'* ulial this means to \ <iit 
,i smoker . . . l-nekies* finer tohacros 
mean less nicotine. The more you 

smoke*. Mm- more jrou want a cigarette 

of proven mildness. So remeiul>er thin 
fad: for two wars, the a\erage nico* 



tine roiitcnr **( I.nekie^ h.i> lieen [2% 
leap lhan the average of tht lour oilier 
leading brand** — less ihan any one 
of them. 

Luckies. von see. analyze lohaero 
before hiiyiii" it. So our hiners 
select leal thai is ripe and mellow, yet 
milder low in nicotine. 

Remember, with indeprndent to- 

bftCCd experts with mm who know 

tobacco beat — it'e Luckies 2 to L. 



•NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS 

From January ]W,\H through Junr l*MO 
l.urky Mrikr has uvitu^imI 

9.46^ nicotine lhan Brand A 
20.5 S ''- let* nicotine than Brand 8 
1 5 - 5 5 lets nicotine lhan Brand C 

4.74% l*«t nicelin* lhan Brand 0 

For this |M-ri* mJ Lnrkv Strikr* 1ms liml :iri average 
nicotine ootiteot uf 2*0] pun* (itrr I mm! ml. 



With men who know tobacco best— its LUCKIES 2 TO 1 



